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BY  JOHN 

To  indulge  in  political  prophecy 
where  the  divergent  interests  of  four 
European  Powers  are  involved  would 
be  intrepid,  yet  one  may  venture  to  re¬ 
view  the  possible  turn  of  events  in  the 
Far  East.  The  million  are,  no  doubt, 
most  concerned  in  the  outcome  of  the 
diplomatic  contest ;  the  thousands 
who,  like  myself,  have  had  vested  in¬ 
terests  in  China  for  years  past  are  like¬ 
wise  anxious  about  a  possible  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  balance  of  foreign  commer¬ 
cial  power.  We  must  face  the  question 
boldly  but  rationally.  History  shows 
us  that  for  centuries  past  the  nations 
which,  in  their  day  of  pre  eminence, 
were,  relatively  to  their  rivals,  as  great 
as  England  to-day,  have  had  to  grad¬ 
ually  relinquish  their  supremacy  and 
acknowledge,  with  more  or  less  good 
grace,  the  advance  of  younger  nation¬ 
alities.  In  the  past  it  was  impossible 
to  check  the  flood  of  new-born  energy. 
Our  Free  Trade  principles  are  based  on 
the  axiom  of  “  Live  and  let  live,”  and 
if,  from  an  ethical  standpoint,  our 
commercial  precedence  is  threatened, 
it  is  not  so  apparent  that  our  commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  in  that  quarter  will 
eventually  suffer  by  the  evolution  now 
in  progress.  There  is  no  valid  Euro¬ 
pean  argument  against  the  occupation 
of  Kiao-Chao  by  the  Germans.  Should 
it  really  result  a  fact  that  Germany 
will  open  the  new  colony  to  all  comers 
for  trade  on  equal  footing,  then  the  oc- 
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cupation  cannot  make  any  material  dif¬ 
ference  to  any  nation’s  traders  ;  the 
only  advantage  to  Germany  will  be 
through  the  channel  of  politics  and 
satisfled  national  pride,  the  cost  of 
which  has  yet  to  be  learnt.  In  our 
British  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  the  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian  and  any  other  alien 
trader  is  absolutely  as  free  as  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  If  the  British  were  to  evacu¬ 
ate  Hong  Kong  to-morrow  and  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  they  (the 
Germans)  would  not  be  one  iota  better 
off,  for  they  have  at  present  no  dis¬ 
abilities  which  they  seek  to  remove. 
So  that  from  a  purely  commercial  point 
of  view,  divested  of  all  sentimental' 
considerations,  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  the  German 
merchant  if  he  traded  at  Kiao-Chao  or 
Hong  Kong  under  a  British  or  German 
government.  The  influence  of  the 
leading  financial  institution  of  Hong 
Kong  is  more  effective  in  local  business 
than  the  measures  of  the  Legislative 
Council  and  on  the  board  of  that  estab¬ 
lishment  several  Germans  sit  with  Is¬ 
raelite  and  Britisher.  It  is  not  un¬ 
patriotic  to  say  that  if  we  resolve  to 
accept  as  inevitable  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  destined  to  hold  in  perpetuity 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  with 
China,  we  should  hail  with  satisfaction 
the  advent  of  the  Germans  to  the  Far 
East  to  open  up  ports  and  districts  at 
their  expense  for  the  outlet  and  em- 
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ploymenl  of  the  too  rnucli  accumulated 
British  capital.  Even  the  moneyed 
class  who  depend  entirely  on  home  in¬ 
vestments  ought  to  welcome  this  view, 
for  the  fact  of  money  being  (and  likely 
to  be  more  so)  dirt  “cheap” — in  tlie 
banker’s  sense — is  due,  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure.  to  stagnation  of  capital. 

We  are  not  likely  to  follow  the  Ger¬ 
mans  in  the  way  they  have  us  in  years 
gone  by.  Our  capitalists  would  prob¬ 
ably  initiate  operations  on  a  large  scale 
and  independently,  whereas,  until  quite 
recent  years,  the  Germans  in  the  Far 
East  (and  elsewhere  in  our  Colonies) 
have  mostly  started  as  employes  of  for¬ 
eign  capitalists  until  they  had  acquired 
the  knowledge  and  amassed  the  means 
with  which  to  compete  during  years  of 
strict  frugality  and  dogged  persever¬ 
ance.  It  is  an  often-repeated  remark 
in  the  Far  East  that  where  a  German 
or  a  Chinaman  cannot  get  a  living  it  is 
a  poverty-stricken  place  indeed.  There 
are  so  many  points  of  similarity  of  ac¬ 
tion  be' ween  the  Chinaman  and  the 
German  tliat  the  prospect  of  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  success  in  the  new  enterprise  is 
very  hopeful.  We  learn  from  Lord 
Salisbury  that  they  intend  to  imitate 
our  methods  of  colonial  government. 
In  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  we  have, 
at  this  moment,  Germans  trading  un¬ 
der  their  own  names  translated  into 
English,  with  the  view  of  assimilation. 
Imitation  seems  to  be  their  great  forte. 

The  whole  of  the  rich  mining  and 
agricultural  province  of  Shantung  will, 
no  doubt,  be  controlled  by  Germans, 
or  at  least  they  will  almost  surely  set  up 
a  “  sphere  of  influence”  theory  with  re¬ 
spect  to  it  to  exclude  other  future 
claims.  Up  to  latest  advices  they  hold, 
besides  Kiao-Chao,  the  city  of  Chimo 
with  outposts  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of 
Xukuk’ou  on  the  Kiao  river,  which 
practically  amounts  to  an  occupation 
of  about  350  square  miles.  Railways 
for  this  territory  are  already  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Berlin.  In  their  political  re¬ 
lations  the  Germans  will,  of  course, 
have  their  own  cause  to  espouse  at 
Pekin,  but  if  their  prompt  action  and 
peremptory  dealing  with  refractory 
mandarins  can,  by  way  of  example,  in¬ 
fuse  a  little  more  vigor  into  our  own 
diplomatists  we  shall  be  the  gainers  in 
this  wise.  The  danger  ahead,  there¬ 


fore,  is  not  of  a  German  source.  In 
order  to  contemplate  the  vast  design 
of  Russia  with  equity  we  must,  at  every 
phase,  ask  ourselves,  “  What  would 
England  do  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances?”  The  Trans-Siberian  Itail- 
way  has  cost  Russia  many  millions  of 
money  and  many  years  of  arduous  toil. 
Until  lately  it  was  thought  that  in 
about  three  years’  time  it  would  be 
finished.  Now  it  appears  that,  besides 
the  1340  miles  between  Khabarovka 
and  Stretensk  and  the  two  large  sec¬ 
tions  in  Western  Siberia  not  yet  com¬ 
menced,  the  swamps  and  river  beds  of 
Manchuria  present  such  difticulties  as 
to  necessitate  ten  years  for  completion 
of  the  system.  The  first  question  with 
Russia  undoubtedly  is.  Where  shall  it 
terminate  ?  It  would  be  almost  wasted 
energy  to  be  satisfied  with  continuing 
the  main  line  through  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  keeping  clear  to  the  North  of 
Manchuria  and  through  to  Yladivo- 
stock.  This  railway  must,  like  all 
other  self-paying  lines,  traverse  and 
terminate  in  a  district  which,  if  not  a 
feeder  itself,  is  located  within  easy  ac¬ 
cess  of  the  trade  arteries.  Have  we 
not  an  example  of  this  under  our  own 
very  eyes  in  a  railway  being  now 
brought  into  London  for  the  almost 
exclusive  benefit  of  its  proprietors? 
The  Russian  system  must  find  an  out¬ 
let  somewhere  in  the  Gulf  of  Pechili 
or  Gulf  of  Lao  Tung  or  perhai)s  at 
Port  Arthur.  For  years  [past  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a  determined  fact, 
among  the  many  intelligent  German 
and  Russian  naval  officers  with  whom 
I  have  associated  in  tlie  Far  East,  that 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  shall  cross 
Chinese  territory,  or  connect  with  Rus¬ 
sian-controlled  Chinese  Railways  and 
terminate  on  the  Chinese  coast  with¬ 
out  war,  if  possible,  but,  it  shall  he. 
Vladivostock,  the  most  southern  port 
of  Siberia,  is  icebound  five  months  of 
the  year  and  navigation  is  partially  in¬ 
terrupted  for  a  further  two  months  out 
of  the  twelve  by  huge  ice  floes,  so  that 
Russia  has  two  very  natural  reasons  for 
seeking  to  acquire  a  more  southerly 
port — namely,  to  harbor  her  fleet  in 
winter  and  to  be  within  easy  reach  of 
the  railway.  Apart  from  all  political 
advantage  Port  Arthur  meets  these  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  works  now  being 
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carried  out  there  indicate  a  permanent 
occupation.  Were  Russia’s  ambition 
limited  to  that  and  were  she  disposed 
to  declare  Port  Arthur  a  free  port,  we 
might  well  regard  her  projects  as  toler¬ 
able,  and  leave  future  generations,  as 
posterity  has  left  us,  to  gradually  ac¬ 
commodate  themselves  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  new  order  of  things.  It 
would  then  be  not  only  excusable,  but 
decidedly  wise  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  to  abandon  all  idea  of  Ta-lien- 
wan,  which  as  a  trade  centre  is  of  no 
value.  It  has  no  natural  harbor,  scant 
population,  and  no  feature  worthy  of 
attention  as  a  future  emporium.  Its 
opening  of  Port  Arthur  on  the  same 
conditions  as  Kiao-Chao  would  be  a 
happy  solution  of  the  difliculty.  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  his  speech  on  the  opening 
of  Parliament  told  us — “  Wo  have  re¬ 
ceived  spontaneously  from  the  Russian 
Government  the  written  assurance  that 
any  port  which  Russia  might  obtain 
leave  to  employ  for  the  outlet  of  their 
commerce  would  be  a  free  port  and 
free  to  the  commerce  of  this  country.” 
The  occupation  by  Russia,  with  or 
without  leave  of  China,  of  extensive 
Chinese  territory  constrains  us  to  seek 
a  quid  pro  quo  to  which  I  will  refer 
later  on.  It  is  the  far-reaching  politi¬ 
cal  design  of  Russia  which  should  claim 
our  more  serious  attention.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  scheme  points  to  the  sole  control, 
not  to  say  virtual  annexation,  of  the 
whole  of  Manchuria  Shin-King  prov¬ 
ince  and  Chi  li  province  down  to  the 
Great  Wall.  South  of  this  lies  what 
we  might  term  China  proper  —  the 
Empire  conquered  by  the  Manchus 
who  united  it  to  their  own  kingdom 
which  Russia  now  seeks  to  possess 
herself  of.  Southern  Chi-li  (China 
proper)  in  which  Pekin  is  situated, 
could  hardly  come  under  European 
dominion  without  a  complete  break 
up  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  If  the 
report  (published  in  the  China  Ga¬ 
zelle)  bo  well  founded  that  Russia  has 
already  occupied  that  territory  lying 
between  the  Ussuri  and  Sungari  rivers 
and  that  5700  Russian  troops  and  a 
large  quantity  of  stores  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  have  reached  Kirin-Ula,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Manchurian  province  of 
Kirin,  then  we  must  acknowledge  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire 


as  9,  fait  accompli,  for  Russia  can  profit 
nothing  by  this  advance  without  an¬ 
nexing  the  only  adjoining  seaboard — 
namely,  the  Liao-Tong  Peninsula. 
From  Saint  Petersburg  we  learn  that 
this  expedition  can,  in  case  of  need,  be 
supported  by  over  60,000  troops  of  all 
arms  already  concentrated  at  X^adivo- 
stock.  To  avoid  a  conflict  our  nego¬ 
tiations  should  be  confined  to  China 
herself.  It  is  with  her  that  we  must 
make  the  best  bargain  possible  and  be 
prepared  to  exact  a  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  and  defend  our  new  concessions. 
We  could  hardly  witness  the  absorption 
of  the  treaty  port  of  Tientsin  and  our 
established  trade  on  the  Pei-ho  with¬ 
out  taking  stronger  measures  than  pro¬ 
test.  Any  interference  with  the  treaty 
ports  might  disturb  the  Chinese  cus¬ 
toms  revenues  mortgaged  to  pay  the 
interest  on  British  loans  amounting  to 
over  £13,000,000  (exclusive  of  the  half 
of  the  £16,000,000  raised  jointly  in 
London  and  Berlin).  The  bondholders’ 
interest  is  not  the  only  consideration  in 
these  loans.  As  a  nation  we  are  morally 
indebted  to  the  bondholders  for  the 
prestige  we  have  consequently  gained  in 
China.  Private  Syndicates  can  go  no 
farther  with  loans  to  China.  The  end  of 
tangible  security  has  been  reached.  The 
Ilooley  contract  fell  through  for  want 
of  guarantees,  the  only  security  offered 
for  the  interest  being  the  obnoxious 
Likin  tax  which  was  originally  levied 
as  a  war  tax  and  ever  since  retained. 
The  people  regard  it  as  an  odious  im- 
l)ost  and  resist  payment  of  it  to  the 
utmost.  In  the  Chinese  Government 
proposal  the  collection  was  to  be  made 
by  natives,  hence  all  security  vanished, 
while  the  idea  that  Europeans  should 
collect  it  could  not  be  revived.  The 
suggestion  made  by  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  this  tax 
should  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Customs  organization  for  the  benefit 
of  China  ha(l  to  be  dismissed,  in  view 
of  the  anticipated  hostility  of  the  local 
authorities  and  mandarins  who  would 
be  thereby  deprived  of  their  extortion 
gains.  Future  loans  to  China  can  only 
be  negotiated  between  governments  at 
moderate  interest  backed  up  by  conces¬ 
sions.  Russia  alone  can  do  nothing  in 
this  respect,  for,  in  the  European 
money  market,  she  is  known  only  as  a 
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borrower.  The  German  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that 
Germany  had  never  contemplated  co¬ 
operation  in  a  Chinese  loan.  Let  us 
hope  we  are  not  yet  too  late  in  the 
field.  Since  the  Chin  a- Japanese  war 
our  policy  with  China  has  been  too  in¬ 
decisive,  while  Russia  has  steadily  fol¬ 
lowed  up  a  fixed  policy  and  supplanted 
us  in  prestige  at  the  Tsuug-li-Yamen. 
Every  move  has  been  toward  the  same 
goal.  If  business  men  in  China  have 
long  understood  that  a  crisis  was  arriv¬ 
ing— that  Russia  had  her  railway  and 
her  navy  interests  and  a  long  bill  to 
settle  with  China  for  putting  her  veto 
on  Japanese  conquest  and  lending 
China  £16,000,000,  why  could  not  the 
official  and  diplomatic  mind  grasp  it 
and  act  accordingly  ?  They  might 
have  taken  a  few  valuable  hints  from 
the  local  press  and  the  common  knowl¬ 
edge  of  ordinary  mankind.  Now  what 
do  we  want  ?  As  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  very  rightly  said  last 
month  “  What  we  want  in  China  is 
not  territorial  acquisition.  We  think 
of  that  country  with  no  selfish  inter¬ 
est.  .  .  .  We  desire  that  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  through  trade  should  be  brought 
into  closer  touch  than  has  yet  been 
possible  with  their  civilization.  .  .  . 
We  do  not  regard  China  as  a  place  of 
conquest  or  acquisition  by  any  Euro¬ 
pean  or  other  Power.  We  look  upon 
it  as  the  most  hopeful  place  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  commerce  of  our  country 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  at  large 
and  the  Government  are  absolutely  de¬ 
termined,  at  whatever  cost,  even,  if 
necessary,  at  the  cost  of  war,  that  the 
door  should  not  be  shut  against  us.” 

We  do  not  want  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tion,  but  Germany  does  and  has  ob¬ 
tained  it.  If  Russia  and  France  seek 
to  satisfy  their  ambition  to  the  full  in 
the  same  region,  surely  it  amounts  to 
a  partition  of  China,  which,  if  it  can¬ 
not  be  avoided,  renders  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  lake  a  share.  In  that  event 
what  we  want  is  an  extension  of  our 
Kowloon  possession  facing  Hong  Kong. 
So  far  as  possible  we  should  seek  nat¬ 
ural  boundaiies  and  take  all  that  point 
of  the  mainland  opposite  Hong  Kong 
bounded  on  the  West  by  the  Canton 
Estuary,  on  the  Noith  by  the  Tong 
Long  River  as  far  as  the  town  of  Whee 


Choo  and  thence  strike  a  straight  line 
South  to  Bias  Bay  for  an  Eastern 
boundary.  Hong  Kong  is  expanding 
so  rapidly  that  there  is  little  room  left 
for  its  further  growth  on  the  island, 
the  town  being  situated  at  the  base 
and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain 
1800  feet  high.  Kowloon,  which  is 
exactly  half  a  mile  across  the  harbor, 
is  the  natural  extension  of  the  Colony. 
It  is  already  a  British  town  in  itself 
with  streets  formed  by  hundreds  of 
residential  European  houses,  seaside 
terraces,  barracks  for  our  Indian  troops, 
the  Observatory,  one  of  the  best  dock¬ 
yards  in  the  Far  East,  and  immense 
warehouses,  coal  stores  and  jetties  for 
loading  and  discharging  the  largest 
steamers.  I  resided  there  in  1889,  and 
when  I  revisited  Kowloon  fifteen 
months  ago  it  seemed,  at  first  glance,  to 
have  spread  out  25  per  cent.  In  twenty 
years’  time  the  area  will  be  found  too 
small  for  tho  increased  population  and 
other  many  public  and  private  needs, 
but,  at  that  date,  who  knows  if  the 
opportunity  will  again  present  itself,  as 
now,  to  widen  that  area  ?  Perhaps  it 
never  occurred  to  any  official  mind  to 
urge  this  reform  as  a  set  oil  for  the 
Keucheng  massacres.  Our  holding  is 
now  so  small  and  consequently  Chinese 
Kowloon  within  such  easy  reach  of 
Hong  Kong  in  a  sampan  that  criminals 
find  an  easy  escape  out  of  British  juris¬ 
diction  within  an  hour.  Lastly,  tho 
Kowloon  extension  is  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  Hong  Kong  from  foreign 
aggression. 

We  should  also  acquire  by  treaty 
with  China,  or  by  force,  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  permit  or  compel  us,  Chu- 
sau  Island  and  its  dependencies  whence 
we  could  defend  our  large  established 
trade  and  divers  interests  on  the 
Yangtsekiang  River  and  Shanghai  dis¬ 
trict.  Indeed  we  have  a  belter  right 
to  these  islands  than  any  other  foreign 
nation,  inasmuch  as  they  were  once 
actually  in  our  possession.  Under  the 
Convention  of  1846  concluded  at  Bocca 
Tigris  by  Sir  John  Davis,  Governor  of 
Hong  Kong  and  Ki  Ying,  the  Imperial 
High  Commissioner,  Great  Britain 
agreed  to  evacuate  Chusan  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  it  should  never  be 
conceded  to  any  foreign  Power.  It 
was  a  great  mistake  to  have  ever  given 
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up  Chusan  which  would  then — and  I 
hope  may  yet — serve  as  2^  point  d'appui 
for  the  development  and  protection  of 
'oiir  trade  in  and  around  the  Northern 
Treaty  Ports.  The  Convention  per  se 
quashes  all  claim  to  repossess  ourselves 
of  the  island  ;  it  simply  gives  us  a 
prior  right  in  this  respect  over  other 
foreigners  in  the  event  of  an  undis¬ 
guised  redistribution  of  power  at  the 
expense  of  China.  We  ought  to  see 
the  British  flag  hoisted  on  the  island 
in  response  to  Russia’s  action  at  Port 
Arthur. 

We  being  essentially  a  naval  power 
the  possession  of  small  islands  suits  our 
purpose  far  better  than  new  mainland 
acquisitions,  with  almost  imaginary 
limits  and  unforeseen  responsibilities 
for  our  own  defence.  Tlie  importance 
of  Chusan  as  a  commercial  emporium 
and  a  naval  station  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  There  would  be  all  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  its  becoming  a  second  Hong 
Kong,  while  as  a  centre  whence  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  our  interests 
and  the  movements  of  our  competitors 
the  situation  would  be  unique. 

We  require,  moreover,  to  have  a 
station  of  our  own  still  farther  North 
within  some  thirty  hours  steam  of  Port 
Arthur  and  well  on  the  route  to  Pekin 
— a  strategic  point  for  the  surveillance 
of  our  German  and  Russian  neighbors. 
It  would  enable  us  too  to  inaugurate  a 
more  energetic  policy  a  V AUemmide 
in  our  dealings  with  the  Chinese,  for 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
Oriental  respects  far  more  the  master 
who  whips  him  judiciously  than  him 
who  fondles  him.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Woo  Choo  Island  has  all  the  de¬ 
sired  conditions,  situated,  as  it  is,  less 
than  a  mile  off  the  Southern  coast  of 
Shan-tung  and  Kiang-Su  provinces. 
We  ought  to  strike  the  iron  while  it  is 
hot,  for  this  chance  of  securing  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  British  interests  may  not  recur 
just  when  the  vital  importance  of  it  is 
undeniably  manifest  to  all  the  world. 
Cabinet  Ministers  in  their  recess 
speeches  have  alluded  to  China  as  “  the 
most  hopeful  place  of  the  future  for 
the  commerce  of  our  country.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  it.  China  is  not  a  newly  explored 
track  where  the  pioneer  has  to  create 
a  market  and  then  barter  in  it.  We 
are  likely  to  see  in  the  present  genera¬ 


tion  railroads  traversing  the  vast  terri¬ 
tories  inhabited  by  four  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls  and  the  ports  opened  to 
foreigners  doubled  in  number.  It  is 
our  mission  to  secure  the  absolute  free¬ 
dom  of  these  ports.  There  is  no  sign 
that  we  shall  ever  have  the  willing  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Chinese  ofticial  class 
who  look  down  with  a  sort  of  contempt 
on  Fan  Kwei  and  native  traders  alike, 
but  if  one  can  cajole  or  coerce  them 
into  countenancing  that  most  civilizing 
factor  —  railroads  —  commercial  con¬ 
quest  will  pacifically  follow. 

In  the  task  before  us  we  can  afford 
to  regard  France  as  a  quantity  neglige- 
able,  for  already  the  day  of  awakening 
seems  to  have  dawned  upon  many  of 
her  brightest  intellects  who  realize  that 
their  country  is  but  the  dupe  of  the 
Great  Bear.  So  far  France  has  gained 
nothing  by  her  alliance  with  Russia 
but  flattery  to  her  vanity.  She  would, 
perchance,  be  willing  to  renounce  her 
caprice,  but  for  the  political  conse¬ 
quences  at  home  after  all  the  jubilant 
clamor  and  mutual  patting  on  the 
back.  From  The  Times  of  February 
10th  we  learnt  that  the  French  Charge 
d’ Affaires,  following  suit  to  Germany, 
had  put  in  a  claim  to  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  admitted  within  eight 
days  with  the  alternative  of  French 
action  in  the  South.  Following  so 
quickly  on  the  German  move  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Government  were  sagacious  enough 
to  promptly  accede  to  the  demand  for 
an  indemnity  of  100,000  francs  for  the 
kidnapping  of  a  Frenchman  on  the 
Tonkin  border  and  encroachments  by 
France  have  tints  been  arrested  for  the 
moment.  With  such  a  bad  excuse  for 
seizure  of  territory  the  loss  to  France 
of  prestige  at  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  prob¬ 
ably  outweighs  the  value  of  the  money 
compensation.  For  some  time  past 
France  has  been  supposed  to  have  an 
eye  on  Yunnan  and  also  the  Island  of 
Hainan.  The  occupation  of  Yunnan 
would  certainly  bring  us  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  a  possible  future  big  frontier 
question,  as  knotty  as  the  Mekong  dis¬ 
pute,  seeing  that  Yunnan  borders  on 
the  East  of  Burmah.  Hainan  would 
almost  sui’ely  result  more  expensive 
than  profitable.  We  may  assume  that 
Yunnan  and  Hainan  would  be  admin¬ 
istered  on  the  same  principles  as  French 
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Cochin  China,  Annam,  and  Tonkin, 
where  trade  is  stultified  by  enormously 
high  customs  dues  and  prohibitive 
tariffs.  French  imports  at  Saigon 
have  a  preferential  tariff,  but  still  so 
high  that  European  goods  are  a  posi¬ 
tive  luxury  in  Annam.  Under  more 
liberal  regulations  these  French  colo¬ 
nies  might  afford  a  magnificent  market 
for  European  manufactures,  vastly  in¬ 
crease  the  wealth  of  the  territory  and 
give  a  good  yield  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  The  trade  advantages  could  not 
fail  to  become  more  cosmopolitan,  for 
residents  in  Annam  have  assured  me 
that  even  with  the  preferential  tariff 
they  are  unable  to  exclude  our  Man¬ 
chester  goods.  Foreign  Joint  Stock 
Companies  are  not  allowed  to  establish 
themselves  in  Tonkin.  They  must  be¬ 
come  French  companies  with  a  prepon¬ 
derance  of  French  influence  therein 
and  be  officially  represented  at  Paris. 
Many  individual  foreigners  and  foreign 
private  firms  are  located  there  and  in 
Annam.  Indeed  at  the  large  town  of 
Cholen,  up  the  Saigon  River  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  only  European  pro¬ 
moted  industry  was  rice-milling  which 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Germans. 
The  Chinese  hold  most  of  the  small 
trade,  and  in  Saigon  itself  the  open 
French  establishments  are  chiefly  cafes, 
hotels,  and  restaurants.  If  future 
French  colonies  are  to  be  administered 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  present  ones 
they  are  more  likely  to  become  districts 
blotted  out  of  the  commercial  map  than 
fields  for  enterprise.  Politically  con¬ 
sidered,  French  colonization  and  con¬ 
quest  still  savor  too  much  of  “  glory 
when  the  more  practical  trade  question 
comes  to  the  fore  it  is  resolved  on  the 
“  dog  in  the  manger”  principle  of  ren¬ 
dering  trade  with  the  mother  country 
unprofitable  by  prohibitive  tariffs  and 
shutting  out  foreigners  by  all  means 
possible.  In  open  competition  the 
French  are  nowhere.  In  the  China 
Treaty  Ports  their  trade  is  compara¬ 
tively  small  ;  in  Hong  Kong  almost 
nought.  In  Canton  River  they  shared 
with  us  and  the  United  States  the 
Shameen  Concession.  Next  to  useless 
to  them  for  years,  they  finally  sold 
their  portion  while  the  British  chiefly, 
and  other  foreigners  in  a  less  degree, 
pushed  a  good  Canton  trade  from  the 
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Shameen  centre.  It  is  not  our  policy 
to  waste  British  blood  and  treasure  to 
keep  the  French  out  of  Yunnan  and 
Hainan  Island.  British  diplomacy 
alone  is  reported  to  have  recently  stolen 
a  march  on  France  in  securing  the  con¬ 
cession  to  carry  on  the  Burmah  Rail¬ 
way  through  Yunnan.  In  this  case  we 
shall  gain  through  trade  all  the  practi¬ 
cal  benefits  which  could  accrue  to  our 
neighbor  with  respect  to  the  Franco- 
Chinese  Treaty  known  as  the  Gerard 
Convention  of  June  20th,  1895.  Un¬ 
der  French  rule  the  Hainan  port  of 
Hoi-how  would  probably  drop  into  the 
same  insignificance  as  Saigon  and  Hai¬ 
phong  as  compared  with  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore.  France  may  continue 
for  a  long  time  yet  to  play  the  fiddle 
for  the  Russian  bear  to  dance,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  supplying  him  with 
fleets  and  armies,  for  then  the  over¬ 
shadowing  storm  of  conscious  folly 
would  burst. 

China,  whose  civilization  is  centuries 
older  tharr  any  in  Europe,  seems  to 
have  glided  into  irretrievable  decrepi¬ 
tude.  Her  scorn  for  the  European 
conception  of  material  progress  has 
suffered  no  abatement  through  the 
many  severe  lessons  she  has  learnt  from 
outsiders.  The  Chinese  Empire  does 
not  possess  a  single  statesman  who  sees 
the  necessity  of  going  with  the  times. 
Li  Hung  Chang,  Tseng,  and  a  few  such 
men  have  perhaps  understood  i\\Q  fa ^on 
de  faire  of  the  outer  world  without  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Middle  Kingdom  must 
follow  suit. 

Philosophically  considered,  it  may 
be  cruel  to  force  China  out  of  an  isola¬ 
tion  which  she  prefers  to  all  the  allure¬ 
ments  of  Western  fashion.  But  as 
Europe  has  chosen  to  impose  it  on  her, 
only  dismemberment  can  follow  any 
further  resistance  to  the  inevitable. 
China  is  as  helpless  as  her  administra¬ 
tion  is  defective.  She  has  barely  the 
remnant  of  a  fleet,  a  rabble  army  and 
an  almost  imperceptible  vein  of  patri¬ 
otic  sentiment.  Though  she  has  ceased 
to  be  even  an  Asiatic  Power,  slie  is 
still  a  nation  and  a  factor  not  to  be  ig¬ 
nored  in  the  political  situation  which 
is  apparently  drifting  into  one  of  grab. 
Mr.  George  Jamieson,  the  Consul  at 
Shanghai,  is  reported  (in  I'he  Hong 
Kong  Weekly  Press  of  December  16lh) 
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to  have  said  in  his  speech  to  the  China  ence  of  China  only  goes  over  thirteen 
Association  :  “  The  last  thirty  years  in  years,  so  I  will  not  dispute  the  opinion 
China  have  been,  so  far  as  Great  Brit-  enounced,  but,  if  it  be  so,  the  neces- 
ain  is  concerned,  thirty  years  of  diplo-  sity  of  redeeming  our  position  is  now 
inatic  failure  and  want  of  support  to  forced  upon  us. — National  Review. 
commercial  enterprise.”  My  experi- 
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BY  HELEN  CARTWIIIGHT. 


I  KNOW  now  that  I  ought  never  to 
have  gone  to  Burma  at  all,  especially 
to  Upper  Burma,  but  I  hadn’t  been 
married  a  year,  and  I  chose  to  think 
that  my  place  was  with  my  husband  ; 
and  it  soothed  me  to  interpret  a  per¬ 
sonal  inclination  as  a  duty.  We  were 
in  a  little  up-country  station  in  North¬ 
ern  India  when  the  news  came  that  the 
regiment  was  to  go,  and  even  then,  as 
Jim  said,  we  only  got  it  secondhand. 
Half  the  regiment,  including  the  head¬ 
quarters,  were  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  away  at  another  station,  and  they 
forwarded  intelligence  to  us.  I  don’t 
know  that  it  would  have  occurred  to 
me  to  even  dream  of  going  but  for  a 
note  which  the  Colonel  wrote  to  the 
Major  who  commanded  the  wing  in 
which  Jim  was  serving— but  he  con¬ 
cluded  his  communication  with  the 
words,  “  Tell  Cartwright  he  won’t  be 
allowed  to  take  his  wife.” 

The  Major  strolled  over  to  our  bunga¬ 
low  in  the  evening  and  delivered  the 
message.  I  was  in  the  room  when  he 
told  Jim,  and  need  I  say  that  it  at  once 
got  my  back  up?  The  Colonel  and 
Jim  had  a  good  cordial  aversion  to 
each  other,  and  I  read  in  those  few 
words  the  prospect  of  a  malignant  tri¬ 
umph  which  I  at  once  determined  to 
defeat.  To  begin  with,  I  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  regarded  in  the  relative 
capacity  of  “Jim’s  wife,”  and  can¬ 
didly  I  doubted  both  the  wisdom  and 
even  the  correctness  of  any  communi¬ 
cation  coming  from  the  quarter  in 
question.  Jim’s  differences  with  his 
Colonel  might  probably  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  parade-ground  or  orderly- 
room,  or  wherever  it  is  that  officers 
fight  with  each  other,  but  for  the  lady 
who  ruled  the  regiment  in  general,  and 
the  Colonel  in  particular. 


Jim  had  come  home’on  leave  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  and  had  married  me  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  paramount  au¬ 
thority.  He  had  often  described  this 
peculiar  being  to  me,  to  do  him  justice 
with  great  humor  ;  but  though  I  was 
absolutely  ignorant  of  soldier  life,  I 
saw  that  there  was  trouble  ahead,  and 
1  therefore  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  her.  Absolutely  ignoring  the  mes¬ 
sage  her  husband  had  sent,  I  informed 
her  that  I  had  heard  that  the  regiment 
was  to  go  to  Upper  Burma,  and  that  I 
had  decided  to  go  too  ;  and  that  I  par¬ 
ticularly  hoped  that  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  her  in  that  coun¬ 
try.  I  iVish  I  had  ended  there.  Think¬ 
ing  I  was  being  extra  civil,  I  added 
that  I  was  much  looking  forward  to 
making  her  acquaintance,  as  Jim  had 
so  often  spoken  to  me  about  her.  I 
felt  bound  to  act,  as  I  knew  Jim’s  pen¬ 
chant  for  writing  rebellious  things  in 
respectful  language,  and  I  thought 
that  by  taking  matters  in  my  own 
hand  it  would  prevent  him  coming 
into  collision  with  the  Colonel  offi¬ 
cially.  I  duly  despatched  the  letter, 
and  told  Jim  what  I  had  done  when 
he  came  home  from  the  club  in  the 
evening.  I  explained  my  reasons, 
and  was  glad  when  he  more  or  less 
approved. 

“  Quite  right,  little  woman,”  he 
said.  “  I  should  have  got  on  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  nerves  again.  In  fact,”  he  said, 
as  he  draw  an  old  envelope  out  of  his 
pocket,  “  I’ve  got  the  rough  draft  of 
a  chit  on  the  subject  already  done.  1 
rather  fancy  it  myself.” 

I  immediately  captured  and  destroyed 
that  offending  rough  draft,  and  Jim 
patiently  heard  me  through.  When, 
however,  I  came  to  the  part  about  his 
having  so  often  spoken  to  mo  about 
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Ihe  lady,  Jim  interrupted  me  with  de¬ 
risive  laughter — 

“  Oh,  you  have  put  your  little  foot 
into  it !  The  old  lady  will  scream  with 
rage  when  she  reads  that  bit.  Mark 
my  words,  the  Colonel  will  discover 
before  three  days  are  up  that  I  have 
committed  one  of  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  and  the  Major  will  be  ordered  to 
interview  me  with  closed  doors.” 

I  nearly  cried  with  vexation.  I  had 
meant  to  do  so  well  for  Jim,  and  I  had 
done  so  badly.  However,  he  at  once 
comforted  me,  for  he  read  my  thoughts 
in  a  minute.  With  great  good-humor 
and  candor,  he  informed  me  he  didn’t 
care  a  something  for  the  old  lady,  or 
the  Colonel  either  for  a  matter  of  that, 
and  that  he  would  just  step  over  to  the 
mess,  and  tell  “  Perky”  this  “  bit,”  as 
it  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  stepped  over,  and  from  the  laugh¬ 
ter  that  was  shortly  after  wafted  across 
the  comjiound  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  not  Perky  alone  who  was  appreci¬ 
ating  the  “  bit,”  and  also  (what  was  a 
matter  of  great  relief  to  nie)  that  there 
was  no  disposition  to  regard  the  inci¬ 
dent  seriously. 

For  the  next  few  days  I  gave  myself 
airs  and  listened  with  a  kind  of  patron¬ 
izing  condescension  to  the  dissuadings 
of  the  other  officers’  wives,  who  were 
some  of  them  old  camjjaigners  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  whose 
advice  it  had  perhaps  been  well  for  me 
to  have  followed. 

By  a  strange  irony  of  fate,  the  Col¬ 
onel’s  wife  was  the  only  other  lady 
who,  like  myself,  followed  the  drum 
in  this  instance. 

Burma  was  not' then  under  martial 
law,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  free-born  British  woman  from 
going  whithersoever  she  pleased.  I 
had  suggested  this  in  a  subsequent  let¬ 
ter,  which  I  had  written  to  her  in  the 
hope  of  improving  the  state  of  affairs 
which  I  had  created  by  letter  No.  1  ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  she  had  very 
practically  fallen  in  with  the  idea.  Of 
course  it  was  only  from  the  sternest 
and  most  rigid  sense  of  duty — and  duty 
to  the  regiment  too — that  she  had  de¬ 
cided  to  adopt  this  course.  “  I’ve 
never  left  the  regiment  for  a  day  ever 
since  we  were  subalterns,”  she  wrote, 
“  and  I’m  not  going  to  desert  it  in  the 


hour  of  danger.”  And,  sad  to  relate, 
the  regiment  wasn’t  even  grateful. 

We  embarked  for  Eangoon  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  seeing  that  we  were  the  only 
two  women  on  board,  I  confess  that  it 
was  disappointing  to  discover  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  being  friendly. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  voyage  a 
concert  was  got  up,  and  I  was  pressed 
into  the  list  of  performers.  I  fancy  I 
felt  a  bit  nervous  as  Jim  led  me  on  to 
the  platform.  I’ve  a  poor  little  voice 
at  the  best  of  times,  but  I  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
change  the  reception  I  got  from  the 
men  (soldiers  and  sailors)  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  experiences  of  Albani  or 
Patti  at  the  Albert  Hall.  I’m  not 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  I  made  a  fool 
of  myself  and  cried.  I  felt  very  happy 
as  Jim  triumphantly  handed  me  down, 
and  I  did  not  even  feel  spiteful  when 
the  only  other  representative  of  the  sex 
on  board  audibly  remarked  that  ”  if 
women  can’t  control  themselves  it 
would  be  better  for  them  not  to  stand 
up  in  public  and  pretend  to  sing.” 

On  arrival  at  Rangoon  we  were  tran¬ 
shipped  on  to  barges  and  commenced 
a  twelve  days’  journey  up  the  Irrawad¬ 
dy.  I  must  not  linger  to  talk  about 
those  twelve  days,  which  furnished  in¬ 
cident  for  a  book  in  themselves.  1 
sketched  busily  all  the  time,  and  (as 
we  stopped  at  night)  was  even  ener¬ 
getic  enough  to  catch  some  sunrises. 

It  was  not  until  we  disembarked  at 
Mandalay  that  our  trials  really  began. 
The  Irrawaddy  is  some  four  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  city  of  Mandalay,  which 
was  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  got 
off  the  ship  that  I  realized  that  I  liad 
not  the  least  notion  where  I  was  going 
to  be  housed. 

Jim  left  one  of  his  men  with  me  on 
what  we  should  call  the  quay,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  had  time  to  think  the  regiment 
had  marched  off.  “  The  orficer  said, 
if  yer  please  mum,  that  you  was  to 
foller  the  rigiment  in  this  ere  ‘  ticker 
gharry  ’  (cab)  and  wait  for  orders  some- 
wheres  near  the  orderly-room  in  Man¬ 
dalay  city.”  I  received  my  instruc¬ 
tions  meekly,  and  began  to  feel  that 
campaigning  had  commenced.  I  was 
about  to  get  into  the  gharry  when  1 
noticed  the  Colonel’s  wife  quite  alone 
sitting  on  her  traps  and  looking  very 
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melancholy.  The  poor  old  lady  was 
almost  grateful  when  I  offered  her  a 
lift.  The  Colonel  had  gone  off  with 
out  making  the  faintest  pretence  of 
providing  for  her  in  any  way.  How¬ 
ever,  as  we  drove  off  I  clearly  explained 
that  1  should  obey  Jim’s  instructions 
to  the  letter,  and  that  there  must  be 
110  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  dic¬ 
tum  of  my  lord  and  master. 

We  trailed  behind  the  column  for 
more  than  an  hour,  during  which  time 
the  old  lady’s  spirits  recovered,  and 
when  the  Colonel  finally  discovered  her 
and  carried  her  off  she  was  quite  her¬ 
self  again.  She  made  that  ramshackle 
old  ticker  gharry  look  positively  dig¬ 
nified  as  she  stepped  out  of  it.  “  I’ve 
no  doubt,  Mrs.  Christian,”  she  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  shall  have  more  than  one 
opportunity  of  repaying  this  little 
courtesy  of  yours.  If  you  will  let  me 
know  what  my  share  of  the  fare  is  the 
Colonel  will  discharge  my  debt.”  The 
Colonel  hud  already  commenced  to  ex¬ 
tricate  rupees  from  the  pocket  of  his 
Khaki  coat.  I  looked  steadily  at  their 
faces,  and  realized  at  once  how  hope- 
loss  it  was  to  treat  these  people  as  or¬ 
dinary  human  beings.  It  was  insult¬ 
ing  both  to  Jim  and  myself  to  make 
further  overtures.  1  therefore  merely 
replied,  “  I’m  glad  the  lift  was  of  any 
use  to  you,  but  I  don’t  know  what 
Jim's  arrangement  with  the  gharry 
wallah  is.”  Then  the  Colonel,  who 
had  not  previously  noticed  my  pres¬ 
ence,  said  in  a  tone  rather  of  command 
than  of  suggestion,  “  Look  here,  Mrs. 
Christian,  you’d  better  get  out  too  ;  I 
shall  have  to  find  some  place  to  put 
you  in.”  I  tried  to  be  civil  as  I  an¬ 
swered,  “  Many  thanks,  but  my  hus¬ 
band  has  ordered  me  to  stay  here  till 
he  can  fetch  ine.’^ 

The  Colonel  was  not  often  known 
to  make  two  consecutive  remarks  with¬ 
out  a  sneer,  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion 
—  “No  doubt  your  husband  knows 
better  than  I  do  on  all  subjects,”  and 
so  was  it  surprising  that  I  yielded  to 
temptation,  and  murmured  innocently, 
“  Yes,  I  feel  sure  he  does.”  However, 
that  got  rid  of  them,  and  in  course  of 
time  Jim  came  and  claimed  me. 

Tlie  accommodation  which  he  had 
secured  was  neither  luxurious  nor  spa¬ 
cious— two  small  rooms  in  a  wooden  hut 


one  board  thick — but  it  was  “  home.” 
For  this  concession  Jim  paid  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  sum  equal  to  about  £54 
a  year  in  English  money,  and  the  staff 
officer  who  arranged  the  matter  assured 
him  that  he  was  “awfully  lucky.” 
The  roof  was  accommodating  from  the 
oint  of  view  of  the  rain  and  sun,  and 

found  an  umbrella  and  a  sunshade 
respectively  almost  as  useful  indoors 
as  out.  In  these  quarters  we  lived  five 
months,  and  I  resist  the  temptation  of 
writing  down  what  I  saw,  heard  (and 
possibly  endured)  during  that  time. 
My  health,  however,  was  steadily  break¬ 
ing  up  when  a  change  in  the  command 
of  the  regiment  occurred.  The  Col¬ 
onel’s  time  was  up,  and  the  Major  who 
had  been  with  us  in  India  succeeded 
him.  His  wife  had  recently  come  over 
to  Mandalay  and,  though  her  own 
troubles  were  many,  she  unselfishly 
found  time  to  nurse  me,  as  by  this 
time  I  could  hardly  crawl  about.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  two 
people  in  which  the  word  self  predomi¬ 
nated  so  little  as  the  new  chief  and  his 
wife.  Well,  the  regiment  sped  the 
“  going  guest,”  and  Jim  came  in  and 
made  irreverent  suggestions  to  the 
Chaplain,  who  was  having  tea  with 
me,  about  thanksgiving  services. 

Within  five  minutes  a  “'chuprassie” 
arrived  and  informed  Jim  that  the 
“  now  Colonel  sahib”  wished  to  see 
him,  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  Jim 
came  back  and  startled  me  by  telling 
me  to  pack  up. 

“  The  chief  says  I  must  have  a  fling 
at  getting  you  to  the  hills,  and  he’s 
given  me  a  month’s  leave  !”  I  saw 
Jim  was  more  affected  than  he  cared 
to  show,  for  he  added,  more  to  himself 
than  to  me,  “  Just  like  him — he  hasn’t 
run  the  show  an  hour  and  has  found 
time  to  think  of  other  people  already  !” 
Then  Mrs.  Colonel  arrived  to  do  my 
packing  for  me,  and  to  congratulate 
me  on  the  prospect  of  a  cooler  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  for  the  thermometer  had  re¬ 
cently  registered  as  much  as  106"  in 
our  cage.  I  begged  her  to  come  too, 
but  she  only  laughed,  and  said  that  she 
was  quite  well— she  didn’t  look  it — 
and  would  stay  to  look  after  Ted. 

We  were  saved  the  trouble  of  select¬ 
ing  a  sanitarium.  Some  forty-two 
miles  from  Mandalay  is  a  small  station 
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called  Maymyo.  It  was  run  together 
{i.e.,  the  wooden  huts  were)  during 
the  first  campaign  in  1885  for  sick 
British  soldiers  ;  but  the  sick  soldiers 
got  sicker  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
place  is  3500  feet  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Then,  as 
the  Government  had  no  money  for  a 
water  supply  or  an  elementary  system 
of  drainage,  the  place  was  transformed 
into  a  station  for  a  native  infantry 
regiment ;  for  the  Sepoy  thrives  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  sanitation,  and  the 
half-dozen  British  otficers  who  com¬ 
mand  him  can  be  so  easily  replaced. 
Still  after  all  the  thermometer  was  not 
likely  to  budge  above  80°  there,  and 
we  were  ready  to  risk  the  rest. 

The  journey  was  to  be  performed  in 
three  stages.  We  were  to  start  next 
evening  when  the  sun  was  low,  and 
drive  to  a  police  post  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Mandalay  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  sleep  there.  On  the  following 
morning  before  dawn  we  were  to  com¬ 
mence  the  ascent  of  the  hill  and  ride 
to  a  small  fort  called  Piutha,  which 
was  some  thirteen  miles  further  on  and 
which  was  nearly  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  Best  and  refreshment  were  then 
to  be  taken,  and  we  were  to  ride  the 
remaining  fifteen  miles  to  Maymyo  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Onr  kit  was  at  once  despatched  in  a 
bullock-cart  which  droned  lazily  along, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  arrived  as  soon 
as  we  did.  Jim,  by  the  way,  tried  to 
raise  my  anxiety  about  my  h'ousseau 
by  telling  me  that  it  was  about  six  to 
four  that  the  convoy  would  be  dacoited. 
Soldiers  were  scarce  in  those  days  in 
Burma,  yet  the  Colonel  managed  to  let 
us  have  two  men  in  the  mounted  in¬ 
fantry  as  escort.  “  We  can  spare  your 
pretty  frocks  better  than  you,”  he 
said  ;  “  the  bullock-cart  will  probably 
get  there  all  right,  ilake  that  hus¬ 
band  of  yours  look  after  yon — he  won’t 
have  to  worry  about  getting  back  till 
you’re  better  —  and  —  and — good-by. ” 
Dear  old  Colonel  :  if  I  were  a  man,  I 
don’t  know  thatjany  life  would  be  pref¬ 
erable  to  serving  under  a  chief  like 
that ! 

So  we  started.  The  first  part  of  the 
journey  was  successfully  negotiated, 
and  after  a  few  hours’  rest  in  the  i)olice 
hut  at  Tomboo  we  mounted  and  began 
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the  ascent.  The  order  of  the  march 
on  starting  from  Tomboo  was  first  a 
mounted  infantryman,  then  an  inter¬ 
val  of  about  fifty  yards,  then  Jim  and 
myself,  and  after  an  interval  of  another 
fifty  yards  the  other  mounted  infantry¬ 
man.  This  plan  was  continued  all  the 
way  to  Pintha,  Jim  changing  every 
twenty  minutes  or  so  and  doing  his 
turn  of  advance  and  rear  guard.  I 
learnt  more  about  Thomas  Atkins  in 
those  five  hours  than  I  have  ever  learnt 
before  or  since.  When  Jim  first 
changed  places  with  one  of  his  men, 
his  substitute  seemed  rather  shy,  but 
that  soon  wore  off,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  he  talked  to  me  without  effort 
about  his  life,  his  friends,  and  himself. 
He  never  grumbled  ;  but  when  will  the 
Government  do  something  toward  miti¬ 
gating  the  terrible  of  the  British 
pi’ivate’s  life  in  India  ? 

Now  Thomas  Atkins  exists  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  not  as  a  sect  as  many  good 
people  imagine,  and  India  is  rather  an 
awakening  to  him  after  soldiering  at 
home.  “  When  shall  yon  be  able  to 
come  out  with  me,”  I  asked  Jim  on 
seeing  him  start  in  uniform  for  bar¬ 
racks  at  Aldershot  one  afternoon. 
“  When  I’ve  attended  to  Tommy’s 
comforts  as  prescribed  by  the.  general 
of  our  brigade,”  was  the  reply.  “  I’m 
going  to  see  that  his  digestion  has  not 
been  injured  by  his  dinner,  that  his 
socks  are  aired,  that  he  put  a  clean 
shirt  on  this  morning,  that  the  cues  of 
the  bagatelle  board  in  the  recreation- 
room  have  got  tips,  that  his  literature 
is  inoffensive  and  up  to  date,  that  his 
picture  papers  are  sewn  into  their  cov¬ 
ers  ;  and  he  will  then  doubtless  direct 
my  attention  to  a  few  points  which  my 
lack  of  interest  has  led  me  to  overlook. 
With  a  little  luck  I  may  be  in  to  din¬ 
ner.” 

Thomas,  in  India,  does  not  require 
a  nursery-governess,  but  he  often  sad¬ 
ly  needs  a  friend.  The  journey  to 
Maymyo  was  accomplished,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  without  incident.  We 
parted  with  our  escort  at  Pintha,  and, 
after  a  rest,  rode  the  remaining  fifteen 
miles  on  fresh  ponies.  If  any  one  had 
suggested  to  me  three  days  previously 
that  I  could  manage  a  twenty-six  mile 
ride,  I  should  have  regarded  him  or 
her  as  out  of  their  senses  ;  but  it  wasn’t 
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until  we  had  got  some  way  up  the  hill 
that  I  really  understood  the  priceless 
value  of  fresh  air,  and,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  I  almost  forgot  that  I  was  an 
invalid.  We  reached  Maymyoatdusk, 
and  found  that  our  kit  and  provisions 
had  arrived.  We  had  plenty  of  house- 
room  now.  My  bedroom  was  a  disused 
barrack-room,  which,  in  earlier  days, 
the  Government  had  considered  sufli- 
ciently  spacious  for  the  accommodation 
of  twenty-five  sick  soldiers.  However, 
there  was  an  inch  or  so  of  dust  on  the 
floor,  and  so  I  sat  down  with  my  back 
to  the  mud  wall  which  surrounded  the' 
fort,  and  enjoyed  the  evening  air'whilo 
Jim  superintended  the  unpacking  of 
the  bullock-cart,  and  the  sweeping  out 
of  the  room. 

Some  ten  minutes  after  we  reached 
the  fort  I  had  heard  the  sound  of  fir¬ 
ing,  but  I  was  more  or  less  accustomed 
to  that  sound  by  now,  and  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to  it  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  fort 
now  came  up  to  Jim,  and  informed 
him  that  nine  Dacoits  had  just  been 
shot,  and  that  they  must  have  been  on 
our  track  during  the  latter  part  of  our 
ride.  Jim  appeared  to  take  no  inter¬ 
est  in  the  news.  He  politely  told  his 
informant  that  he  had  no  evidence  to 
offer,  and  preferred  the  prospect  of 
dinner  to  that  of  an  inquest.  The 
officer  then  strolled  away,  murmuring 
something  about  the  apathy  of  fellows 
in  British  regiments  who  came  to  loaf 
in  stations  where  there  was  work  to  be 
done.  I  rebuked  Jim  for  his  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  but  he  only  ungenerously 
said,  “  On  our  track  be  blowed  ;  they've 
kept  that  lot,  and  killed  ’em  as  we  got 
in,  I  take  it.  Now  they’ll  all  get  their 
names  in  print.” 

In  the  fort  we  found  a  man  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  who  had  re¬ 
cently  come  out  from  Cooper’s  Hill. 
He  had  got  ill  in  Mandalay,  and  had 
been  given  some  light  work  in  Maymyo, 
so  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  re¬ 
cruiting  his  health,  for  expediency  com¬ 
pels  the  Government  to  nurse  a  Public 
Works  Department  man  more  carefully 
than  a  soldier.  We  had  known  him 
slightly  in  Mandalay,  and  we  naturally 
got  to  know  him  very  well  now.  La¬ 
ter  on  he  rendered  us  as  signal  a  ser¬ 
vice  as  is  possible  for  one  human  being 


to  render  another.  We  became  great 
friends,  and  he  joined  our  picnic  at 
meals.  He  is  still  the  last  man  in  the 
world  who  would  care  about  being  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  so  I  shall  speak  of  him  as 
Mr.  B.  What  a  change  from  Man¬ 
dalay  this  little  place  was !  Green 
fields,  fresh  air,  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  orchids  growing  in  thousands.  In 
three  days  I  fancied  myself  well,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  I  insisted  on  ac¬ 
companying  Mr.  B.  and  Jim  on  their 
rides  and  strolls  with  the  gun,  and 
there,  of  course,  the  mischief  came  in. 

About  ten  days  after  our  arrival  there 
was  a  knock  at  our  door  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  I  heard  Mr.  B.’s 
voice  saying,  “  1  say,  old  chap,  there's 
a  bit  of  fun  on  outside  ;  are  you  com¬ 
ing  ?”  Jim  was  asleep,  but  I  had  heard 
the  firing,  and  I  thought  that  here  was 
a  chance  really  to  see  what  went  on  on 
these  occasions.  I  rose  quietly,  and 
whispered  through  the  door,  “  Just 
wait  a  minute,  please.”  I  dressed  hur¬ 
riedly,  and  feeling  rather  guilty,  for  I 
knew  Jim  would  not  approve,  I  took 
the  revolver,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
door.  “  Come  along,  Mr.  B.,”  I  said, 
”  or  we  shall  be  late.” 

We  started  off  out  of  the  fort.  The 
village  in  which  all  the  row  was  going 
on  was  barely  half  a  mile  away.  As 
we  crossed  the  imitation  drawbridge 
which  this  toy  fort  boasted,  Mr.  B. 
said,  “  Isn’t  your  husband  coming  ?” 
Then  I  had  to  own  up.  “  He’s  asleep, 
and  if  I  had  waked  him,  I’m  afraid  he 
wouldn’t  have  let  me  go.”  Mr.  B. 
was  rather  a  serious  young  man,  and 
he  administered  a  most  well-merited 
reproof,  without  the  faintest  attempt  at 
softening  it  down — “  Then,  of  course, 
my  taking  you  is  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion”— and,  feeling  rather  small, T  was 
solemnly  escorted  back  to  my  room. 

The  noise  had  increased,  meanwhile, 
and  we  found  Jim  just  coming  out  as 
we  returned,  “dressed,”  he  said,  “suffi¬ 
ciently  for  all  intents  and  purposes.” 
He  had  missed  his  revolver,  and  had 
“  jumped  to  my  little  game.”  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  allowed  to  accompany  them, 
but  the  whole  thing  was  over  when  we 
got  there.  The  villagers,  themselves, 
as  they  proudly  informed  us,  had  re¬ 
pelled  the  attack  without  assistance 
from  the  fort,  and  they  were  particu- 
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larly  anxious  that  we  should  witness 
the  fruits  of  their  prowess  in  the  shape 
of  two  dead  Dacoits.  I  regret  to  say 
that  Jim  and  Mr.  B.  were  horrid 
enough  to  comply  with  their  wishes. 
1  now  felt  rather  ashamed  of  myself. 
I  had  been  anxious  enough  to  witness 
the  “  fun,”  but  was  aghast  at  the  idea 
of  looking  at  the  natural  result  of  that 
“fun.” 

It  was  quite  light  now,  and  I  un¬ 
wisely  determined  that  it  was  no  use 
going  to  bed  again.  We  had  the  ponies 
out,  and  went  for  a  long  ride,  which 
proved  to  be  my  last  voluntary  expedi¬ 
tion  in  Burma.  After  breakfast  I  felt 
tired.  I  didn’t  feel  inclined  for  lunch, 
and  at  dinner-lime  I  still  only  wanted 
to  be  quiet,  and  to  try  and  sleep.  Day 
after  day  I  got  steadily  weaker.  There 
was  no  doctor  available,  and  in  eight 
days’  time  Jim  pronounced  sentence 
of  banishment.  I  was  to  go  home  to 
England.  I  felt — in  fact,  I  knew — 
that  he  was  right,  and  so  I  said  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  possible  about  the  matter.  He 
wrote  to  the  Colonel,  who  kindly  ar¬ 
ranged  for  relays  of  ponies  as  before, 
and  booked  a  passage  for  me  at  Ran¬ 
goon  in  one  of  the  only  ships  that  go 
direct  to  England.  In  two  days’  time 
we  commenced  the  return  journey. 
Mr.  B.  had  received  orders  to  report 
himself  without  delay  in  Mandalay, 
and  decided  to  accompany  us. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  on  the 
eve  of  our  departure.  Jim  received  a 
semi-official  communication  from  the 
officer  commanding  the  fort,  that  an 
escort  of  twelve  native  mounted  infan¬ 
trymen  were  starting  that  afternoon  to 
meet  the  General  at  Pintha  (who  was 
coming  up  to  inspect),  and  would  be 
at  our  disposal.  Jim  politely  “  noted” 
the  fact,  and  replied  that  he  would  not 
put  them  to  the  trouble  of  doing  duty 
on  the  way  there.  Another  letter  ar¬ 
rived,  saying  that  it  was  no  trouble  at 
all,  and  begging  to  be  informed  of  the 
hour  of  our  departure.  Jim,  I  fear, 
evasively  returned  answer  that,  as  a 
lady  was  to  be  one  of  the  party,  he 
could  not  say,  to  an  hour  or  two,  when 
we  should  start.  Then  came  a  private 
letter,  begging  that  the  escort  might 
share  our  company.  Jim  was  half  an¬ 
gry,  half  amused,  as  he  threw  this  com¬ 
munication  over  for  Mr.  B.  and  myself 
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to  read.  “  What  do  you  think  of  that 
bit?  This  fellow  wants  me  to  drive 
his  something  niggers  to  Pintha  for 
him.”  However,  I  insisted  on  his 
making  the  soft  answer  that  turneth 
away  wrath,  and  so  we  started  with 
great  ceremony,  to  quote  Jim,  “as  if 
I  was  a  commander-in-chief  with  a 
staff  to  get  in  my  way,  and  not  a  bally 
subaltern  with  a  sick  wife.” 

Now  Mr.  B.  had  a  pony,  to  which 
bit  and  bridle  were  merely  affixed  as  a 
matter  of  ornament,  or  as  a  concession 
to  fashion.  We  were  all  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact,  and,  though  ponies 
were  plentiful,  with  dogged  British 
pertinacity  he  decided  to  ride  it,  and 
hoped  to  make  it  do  his  will  in  course 
of  time.  When  we  had  gone  a  mile  or 
so,  the  dust  caused  by  the  escort  be¬ 
came  insupportable,  and  Mr.  B.  sug¬ 
gested  that,  if  I  felt  equal  to  a  bit  of 
gallop,  we  need  never  see  our  dusky 
friends  again.  I  acquiesced,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  had  gone  a  couple  of  furlongs, 
Mr.  B.’s  pony  bolted.  Two  more  miles 
were  traversed,  and  the  escort  had  long 
since  fallen  behind  to  pick  each  other 
up.  “  We  can’t  leave  him,  Jim,”  I 
said,  and  on  we  went  as  hard  as  we 
could  go.  By  degrees  I  felt  more  and 
more  numb,  till  at  last  I  whispered, 
“  I  can’t  go  on.”  Fortunately,  my 
pony  stopped  on  seeing  Jim’s  pull  up, 
for  I  was  quite  powerless.  Jim  lifted 
me  off,  and  laid  me  down  under  a  tree, 
and  I  must  have  drunk  nearly  all  the 
brandy  in  his  flask  before  I  really  felt 
any  life  in  me. 

Nearly  half-an-hour  passed  before 
we  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs.  “  It’s  a 
single  horseman,  and  he’s  coming/ro?« 
Pintha,”  Jim  said  as  he  stooped  down 
to  listen.  To  our  great  relief  it  j^roved 
to  be  Mr.  B.  He  had  had  a  ride  full 
of  incident,  and  had  appreciated  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  we  had  crossing  bridges  built  of 
unsecured  logs  at  a  hand  gallop.  After 
one  particularly  ricketty  crossing,  he 
decided  on  turning  the  runaway  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain  where  the  un¬ 
dergrowth  was  thick,  and  this,  luckily, 
had  the  desired  effect.  He  had  some 
little  difficulty  in  getting  the  brute  back 
on  to  the  road  again,  b^ut  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  course  of  time,  and  guessing 
that  we  might  be  anxious  about  iiim,  he 
had  come  back  to  report  “  all  correct.” 
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I  don’t  know  that  I  felt  any  better 
for  my  rest,  but  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  mount  and  go  on.  By  this 
time  the  escort  began  to  straggle  up, 
and  Jim  sent  them  on  as  it  was  already 
dusk,  and  the  rest  of  our  journey  would 
have  to  be  performed  at  the  slowest  of 
walks.  Even  then  I  could  hardly  keep 
my  saddle.  The  General  had  arrived 
at  Pintha  before  we  got  in,  and  had 
been  informed  by  the  escort  that  a 
British  officer’s  memsabib  was  ill,  and 
was  coming  in  slowly.  I  need  scarcely 
gay.  Sir  George  White  was  kindness 
itself,  and  no  one  who  knows  the  pres¬ 
ent  Commander-in-chief  of  India  will 
need  to  be  told  that  both  privately  and 
officially  he  at  once  did  all  he  could  to 
mend  matters.  He  told  Jim  not  to 
worry  about  leave,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  advised  him  to  get  me  on  board 
ship  without  delay.  He  most  wisely 
urged  him  to  make  me  come  to  dinner, 
instead  of  going  straight  to  bed  with¬ 
out  food,  as  I  had  announced  my  in¬ 
tention  of  doing.  It  was  lucky  indeed 
that  I  was  amenable  to  advice  on  this 
occasion,  for  many  hours  were  to  elapse 
before  we  were  again  to  get  the  chance 
of  a  meal. 

Every  one  turned  in  early  after  din¬ 
ner  as  both  parties  were  going  on  their 
respective  journeys  before  sunrise  on 
the  following  day.  Sir  George  White 
started  for  Maymyo  about  4  a.m.  next 
morning,  and  having  seen  him  off  Jim 
came  to  my  bedside  to  see  if  I  was 
awake  and  ready  to  start.  I  was  awake, 
for  I  hadn’t  been  to  sleep  all  night, 
blit  as  to  being  ready  to  start,  that  was 
quite  another  matter.  In  fact,  I  found 
that  I  had  absolutely  no  strength  even 
to  get  out  of  bed.  Then  another  catas¬ 
trophe  occurred.  A  native  will  always 
go  wrong  if  he  can,  under  all  or  any 
circumstances,  but  a  Madras  native  re¬ 
duces  misconception  to  a  fine  art.  The 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  bullock- 
cart,  loaded  with  provisions  and  bag¬ 
gage,  had  already  started.  He  had  ap¬ 
parently  persuaded  himself  that  he  was 
to  wait  for  us  at  a  spot  some  few  miles 
further  on  the  road.  So  on  we  had  to 
go  too,  by  hook  or  by  crook.  I  may 
here  mention  that  we  never  saw  that 
bullock-cart  again. 

Jim  and  Mr.  B.  now  held  a  council 
as  to  my  future  method  of  progression. 


In  about  half-an-hour’s  time  Jim  came 
back  to  me.  “  It’s  B.’s  idea,”  he 
said  ;  ‘‘  we’d  made  all  sorts  of  sugges¬ 
tions  and  suddenly  B.  said,  ‘  Couldn’t 
you  collar  one  of  these  commissariat 
elephants?’  So  I  went  across  to  the 
native  officer  in  charge  of  this  wretched 
little  den,  and  suggested  he  should 
hand  me  over  one.  He  said  he  couldn’t 
let  one  out  of  his  sight  without  a  writ¬ 
ten  order  from  the  departmental  boss — 
that  fat  old  bounder  at  Mandalay,  who 
always  roughs  your  best  card  at  whist. 
It  was  no  good  being  persuasive  with 
him,  so  I  tried  a  bit  of  military  law  on 
him  at  last.”  “Real  law,  Jim,  or 
your  own  ?”  I  interrupted.  “  Well, 
I  can’t  quite  say,”  he  continued,  ”  but 
it’s  proved  good  enough  this  journey 
anyhow.  You  know  what  a  lawyer  old 
Perky  is,  and  he  once  told  me,  d  propos 
of  one  of  his  own  perfectly  impossible 
exploits,  that  when  an  officer  is  on 
leave  in  India  he’s  bound  to  report 
himself  at  every  military  station 
through  which  he  passes  in  case  he 
may  be  required  for  duty  on  an  emer¬ 
gency.  Well,  you  see,  I’ve  reported 
myself  for  duty,  an  emergency  has 
arisen  ;  and  being  senior  to  that  intel¬ 
ligent  native  officer,  I’ve  taken  com¬ 
mand.  In  my  new  capacity  as  com¬ 
mandant  of  Pintha,  I’ve  ordered  out 
that  blooming  elephant.  Ingenious  I 
— don’t  you  think  so  ?”  ”  Distinctly,” 
I  replied,  but  there  was  no  enthusiasm 
in  my  voice.  Ingenuity  is  not  per¬ 
missible  to  a  British  officer  under  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  ;  and  an  ex¬ 
emplification  thereof  of  this  sort  on  the 
part  of  a  line  subaltern  would,  I  knew, 
be  treated  as  the  rankest  heresy.  “  I 
hope  you  haven’t  signed  anything, 
Jim,”  I  said  anxiously,  knowing  the 
engaging  good-hnmor  with  which  my 
husband  was  wont  to  part  with  his  offi¬ 
cial  autograph.  ”  Signed  anything  ! 
Why,  there  are  enough  chits  with  my 
name  on  them  in  this  fort  for  every 
nigger  to  have  one  apiece.” 

It  was  quite  hopeless,  so  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  perhaps  he  was  wasting 
valuable  time  in  talking  to  mo.  ‘‘  Oh, 
no,”  Jim  said.  ”  A  couple  of  niggers 
are  at  work  getting  up  those  posts  by 
the  fort  gate.  We’re  going  to  make 
you  a  howdah  and  I’ve  just  come  to 
trouble  you  for  one  of  those  sheets  to 
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tear  up  and  make  an  awning  with.” 
Then,  as  he  stripped  the  bed,  Jim  told 
me  that  Mr.  B.  had  ridden  on  alone, 
and  proposed  traversing  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  to  Mandalay  in  one  stage  in  or¬ 
der  to  send  out  help.  1  knew  what 
that  risk  meant  to  a  single  horseman, 
and  it  was  many  hours  before  my  anx¬ 
iety  for  his  safety  was  relieved.  There 
were  many  little  bits  of  self-sacrifice 
of  this  description  in  the  early  days  of 
the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma  ;  but 
they  were  not  proclaimed  from  the 
housetop  as  were  the  lesser  deeds  of 
bigger  men. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o’clock,  and  the 
heat  was  intense,  when  Jim  lifted  me 
into  the  howdah  just  as  I  was,  in  my 
nightdress.  The  Madrassee  syce  kept 
the  mahout  company  on  the  elephant’s 
head,  and  Jim  followed,  riding  one 
pony  and  leading  another.  The  first 
few  miles  of  our  road  lay  through  a 
wooded  plateau,  and  with  the  absence 
of  illness  and  the  presence  of  pro¬ 
visions,  the  expedition  might  have  been 
almost  pleasant.  As  it  was,  however, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  regarding 
its  lighter  side.  Again  and  again  Jim 
rode  on  some  distance  in  advance,  in 
the  hopes  of  discovering  signs  of  the 
missing  bullock-cart.  Soon  after  noon 
the  elephant  went  lame,  and  during 
the  afternoon  we  did  not  average  two 
miles  an  hour,  for  halls  became  more 
and  more  frequent. 

About  five  o’clock  a  fresh  difliculty 
arose.  We  had  commenced  the  de¬ 
scent  of  the  hill  down  the  side  of 
which  the  road  ran  in  zizzag  fashion. 
The  telegiaph  wires  therefore  ran  at 
intervals  across  tbe  road,  the  posts 
being  naturally  placed  in  a  bee-line 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  We 
now  found  that  the  top  of  the  how¬ 
dah  was  higher  from  the  ground  than 
the  wires.  1  have  often  thought  that 
if  Anglo  Indians  were  as  industrious 
in  recording  facts  about  elephants  as 
they  are  in  reeling  off  fiction  about 
tigers,  their  efforts  would  be  received 
with  far  more  general  interest.  But 
then  I  suppose  the  elephant  would 
supplant  the  narrator  as  the  hero  of 
the  story,  and  thus  the  object  would 
be  lost.  On  this  occasion  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  mahout  knew  his 
beast’s  capabilities.  We  halted  for  a 


moment,  and  then  I  heard  Jim  say  at 
the  end  of  the  short  conversation,  “  All 
right  then.  Go  ahead.”  I  felt  the 
huge  animal  stoop,  crawl  a  few  steps 
and  then  rise  up  again.  We  had 
passed  safely  under  the  telegraph  wires. 
The  next  time,  however,  that  the  wires 
crossed  the  road  it  was  quite  evident 
that  no  amount  of  stooping  on  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  part  would  enable  the  howdah 
to  pass  underneath. 

“  Ho  go  down  mountain,  sahib,”  said 
the  mahout ;  and  Jim  was  both  rude 
and  ignorant  enough  to  reply,  “  Rot !” 
But  ‘°go  down  mountain”  he  did.  At 
first  Jim  refused  to  allow'  the  attempt 
to  be  made  with  me  in  the  howdah, 
but  I  was  too  ill  to  be  moved  out  while 
it  was  unrigged,  and  so  he  at  last  con¬ 
sented.  Weak  as  I  was,  I  could  not 
resist  the  tempi  ation  to  sit  up  and  wit¬ 
ness  the  animal’s  splendid  sagacity  and 
judgment.  There  was  a  mass  of  thick 
brushwood  and  clumjis  of  young  trees 
between  us  and  the  spot  w'here  we  were 
to  join  the  road  again  beneath.  The 
elephant  commenced,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  to  give  a  practical  lesson  in 
“  clearings  and  demolition  of  obsta¬ 
cles.”  I  had  been  helping  Jim  work 
for  his  promotion  examination  at 
Maymyo,  and  had  tried  to  assist  him 
to  commit  to  memory  a  number  of 
rules  relative  to  the  methods  by  which 
rough  places  are  to  be  made  smooth. 
Women  are  naturally  in  favor  of  cut¬ 
ting  the  Gordian  knot ;  but  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  answer  to 
all  possible  questions  that  might  be  set 
on  this  subject  was,  “  Have  an  ele¬ 
phant  handy.”  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  accuracy  or  the  rapidity  of  our 
journey  dow’nhill  surprised  me  the 
more.  For  the  moment  the  splendid 
fellow  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  his 
lameness  and  to  recognize  that  now  was 
the  time  to  make  his  effort,  llis  trunk 
seemed  to  be  in  turn  an  arm,  a  knife, 
and  a  broom.  At  any  rate,  wo  reached 
the  road  without  mishap,  and  looking 
back  at  the  straight  line  of  demolished 
trees  that  marked  our  track,  I  wished 
that  in  my  rough  experiences  of  the 
last  few  months  there  had  been*  more 
elephants  and  fewer  Royal  Engineers. 

But  darkness  had  now  set  in,  and  in 
a  very  few  minutes  nothing  could  be 
distinguished  ten  yards  in  advance. 
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Jim  therefore  dismounted,  and  telling 
the  syce  to  lead  the  ponies  in  rear  of 
the  elephant,  he  walked  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey  a  little  in  front  of  us,  and 
shouted  out  to  the  mahout  when  he 
came  across  the  telegraph  wires.  Nego¬ 
tiating  them  in  the  dark  was  a  matter 
of  more  difficulty,  but  the  elephant 
was  eipial  to  all  emergencies,  and  just 
after  nine  o’clock  we  saw  the  lights  of 
the  little  police  post  of  Tomboo.  Be¬ 
fore  we  reached  the  village  we  heard 
the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs,  and  to  my 
great  delight  the  horsemen  proved  to 
be  the  two  mounted  infantrymen  who 
had  been  our  escort  on  the  way  up. 
’J’hey  had  not  come  empty-handed  ; 
but  more  than  that,  their  arrival  indi¬ 
cated  that  Mr.  B.  had  completed  his 
ride  in  safety.  Before  I  had  been  five 
minutes  in  Tomboo,  I  was  comfortably 
housed  in  a  hut,  and  was  much  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  basin  of  soup.  The  men  had 
brought  out  provisions  in  a  ticker 
gharry,  and  it  was  in  this  vehicle  that 
1  drove  in  to  Mandalay  on  the  folloAv- 
ing  morning.  Jim  saw  me  safely  into 
the  hut,  and  having  seen  the  elephant 
and  ponies  fed,  he  sat  down  on  a  na¬ 
tive  bedstead  outside  the  hut  for  a  few 
minutes’  rest. 

“I’ll  take  some  soup  out,  ma’am,” 
one  of  the  mounted  infantrymen  kind- 
ly  suggested  ;  but  he  returned  Avith  the 
plate  informing  me  that  “  the  orficer 
Avas  asleep.”  1  went  out  with  the  idea 
of  waking  him  and  making  him  have 
some  food  ;  but  I  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  the  escort  and  “  let  the  orficer  sleep 
on.”  At  2  A.M.  Jim  woke  and  came 
into  the  hut  to  tell  me  he  was  going 
to  ride  on  to  Mandalay  with  one  of  the 
escort,  leaving  the  other  to  bring  me 
in  quietly  at  sunrise  in  the  gharry, 
lie  has  told  me  since  that  it  didn’t  oc¬ 
cur  to  him  to  IniA'e  anything  to  eat  or 
drink  before  starting,  and  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  the  case  in  point  affords 
a  fresh  instance  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  times  when  sleep  is  in  itself  com¬ 
plete  refieshment.  They  reached  Man¬ 
dalay  a  little  after  5  a.m.,  and  Jim  Avas 


by  that  time  quite  ready  for  the  break¬ 
fast  which  he  disturbed  the  mess  ser¬ 
geant  to  provide.  He  had  not  eaten 
or  drank  anything  since  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  and  this  was  Wednesday  morning. 

I  got  in  about  eight  o’clock  without 
incident,  and  found  the  Colonel’s  wife 
had  got  my  room  in  order  and  was 
waiting  to  take  personal  charge  of  me.,^ 
A  civilized  bedroom  with  a  kind  friend, 
a  good  doctor,*and  my  faithful  ayah  in 
attendance,  was  a  Avelcome  change  after 
the  last  few  days.  In  a  week’s  time  I 
was  moved  to  Bangoon,  and  then  start¬ 
ed  on  my  long  sea  journey.  The  mon¬ 
soon  was  at  its  height,  and  Ave  were 
forty-two  days  making  the  passage  to 
Liverpool. 

Jim  could  not  accompany  me,  as  the 
regiment  was  on  service,  and  a  long 
six  weeks  of  anxiety  he  endured.  Then 
one  night  at  mess  (so  he  wrote  to  me) 
a  telegram  was  handed  to  him.  He 
opened  it  and  said  to  his  native  ser¬ 
vant,  “  Take  that  to  the  Colonel 
sahib.”  The  cloth  had  been  removed, 
and  they  had  just  drunk  the  Queen. 
The  Colonel,  who  was  not  given  to 
making  speeches,  rose  and  said,  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  will  give  you  a  toast — A  lady 
in  whom  Ave  are  all  much  interested 
has  arrived  safely  in  England.  1  ask 
you  to  drink  her  health.” 

It  is  eight  years  since  these  events 
happened,  and  in  the  quiet  eA’ery-day- 
ncssof  my  home  life,  far  removed  from 
the  beat  of  the  drum,  I  sometimes  Avon- 
der  if  my  Burma  experiences  were  a 
reality  or  a  recollection  of  a  former  ex¬ 
istence.  Aly  nerve  seems  quite  gone, 
for  I  never  ride  now,  and  even  object 
to  driving  in  hansoms.  As  I  write, 
my  six-year-old  son  is  performing  acro¬ 
batic  feats  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  As 
usual,  he  has  met  my  remonstrances 
by  an  appeal  to  his  father.  “  What  a 
funk  you  are,  mother.  Was  mother 
always  a  funk,  dada?”  And  Jim  has 
replied,  “  No,  not  always,  old  boy,” 
and  has  come  over  and  kissed  me. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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Away  on  the  extremely  opposite  end 
to  ours  of  the  great  Eurasian  continent 
is  a  country  to  which  only  too  little 
l^ttention  has  as  yet  been  paid,  and 
which,  on  account  of  its  wealth,  its 
favorable  natural  position,  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  its  inhabitants,  will 
attract  to  itself  a  yearly  increasing 
notice  from  Europe,  and  play  no  insig¬ 
nificant  part  in  the  history  of  the  next 
few  decades.  The  recent  march  of 
events  has  shown  two  rising  Powers 
pressing  round  Manchuria,  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  contest  its  possession  with  the 
seemingly  dormant  Chinese.  And 
here  in  distant  India  short  scraps  of 
stirring  news  from  the  rich  and  prom¬ 
ising  country  which,  with  Mr.  James, 
1  had  explored  a  dozen  years  ago,  bring 
forward  in  flashes  of  startling  clearness 
the  changes  which  that  short  interval 
of  time  have  brouglit  about. 

First  came  the  astonishing  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  Japanese  had  occupied 
Port  Arthur,  the  principal  harbor  in 
the  country,  and  afterward  established 
their  control  over  all  the  southern  coast 
of  the  province.  Then  the  Japanese 
had  withdrawn  to  one  small  point  upon 
the  coast,  and  the  Russians  were  next 
heard  of.  The  former  had  gained  a 
temporary  footing  in  Manchuria  by 
the  arts  of  war ;  the  Russians  had 
gained  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
country  by  the  devices  of  diplomacy. 
That  which  the  country  most  needed — 
a  railway — was  to  be  constructed  from 
Russian  territory  by  Russians  and  with 
Russian  money.  Kirin,  the  central 
point  of  Manchuria,  whidli  when 
Messrs.  James,  Fulford,  and  I  visited 
it  in  1886  was  almost  unknown  to 
Europeans,  was  in  1897  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  thirty  Russian  officers  of  the 
railway  staff.  And  lastly  comes  the 
news  that  Port  Arthur,  the  principal 
harbor  in  the  country,  is  to  be  used  by 
the  Russians  as  a  winter  port  for  their 
fleet ;  and  that  Russian  officers  are  to 
be  used  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Chinese  army. 

If  Manchuria  were  such  a  wretchedly 
poor  country  as,  for  instance,  Khiva, 


Merv,  and  Turkestan,  and  others 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  comparatively  little  attention 
need  bo  paid  to  the  progress  of  events 
in  that  distant  quarter  of  the  world. 
It  would  matter  but  little  to  other 
European  nations  whether  the  Rus¬ 
sian  or  Japanese  did  or  did  not  take 
the  country.  But  Manchuria  is  no 
such  desert  country.  It  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  country  of  exceeding  richness, 
and  of  promise  scarcely  less  than  that 
of  the  Transvaal  itself,  and  compared 
to  which  the  whole  of  Central  Africa, 
fi'om  Uganda  to  Khartoum,  is  of  paltry 
insignificance.  Its  soil  is  not  barren, 
but  of  surpassing  fertility.  Its  inhab¬ 
itants  are  not  listless  semi-nomads, 
nor  fanatical  barbarians,  but  the  most 
industrious  agriculturists  in  the  world. 
And  they  do  not  number  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  but  a  score  of  mil¬ 
lions. 

Whether,  therefore,  this  country  re¬ 
mains  practically  closed  to  European 
enterprise,  as  at  present,  or  partially 
opened,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  be¬ 
come  under  Russian  or  Japanese  con¬ 
trol,  or  fully  open,  as  most  European 
nations  would  hope  for,  is  a  matter  of 
interest 'to  all  who  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  their  country  of  acquiring  a 
footing  in  those  markets  of  the  world 
which  offer  the  best  promise  for  the 
future. 

I  propose  then,  in  the  first  place,  to 
establish  the  physical  advantages,  not 
omitting  to  mention  the  corresponding 
disadvantages,  which  the  country  af¬ 
fords.  I  will  then  shortly  describe 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  show  how  these  physical 
surroundings,  together  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  neighboring  peoples,  have 
affected  their  welfare  and  tended  toward 
their  advancement.  I  will,  with  these 
data  upon  which  to  found  my  calcula¬ 
tions,  estimate  the  probability  of  the 
country  maintaining  its  integrity  ;  and, 
lastly,  will  attempt  a  forecast  of  its 
future  development. 

The  climate  of  Manchuria  has  often 
been  compared  to  that  of  Eastern 
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Canada,  which  lies  at  approximately 
the  same  latitude.  Situated,  like  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  at 
the  extremity  of  a  continent,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  those  great  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
sun’s  rays  on  vast  expanses  of  land, 
and  unmodified  by  any  alleviating 
breaths  of  wind  wafted  from  temperate 
ocean  currents,  the  climate  of  Man¬ 
churia  is  one  of  extremes,  ranging  in 
the  northern  districts  from  40°  to  45° 
below  zero  Fahrenheit  in  winter  to  90° 
F.  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  southern 
part  from  15°  to  20°  below  zero  F.  in 
winter  to  95°  to  100°  F.  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Yet  the  cold  is  dry  and  clear, 
and  the  summer  heat  not  oppressive. 
The  rainfall  is  plentiful  but  not  too 
abundant.  In  the  winter  the  country 
is  covered  deep  in  snow,  and  in  the 
summer  rain  falls  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  mature  the  crops.  I  will  not  delay 
here  to  point  out  the  effects  of  such  a 
climate  upon  the  physique  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  inhabitants,  or  upon 
the  natural  productions  of  the  soil, 
but  I  will  pass  on  to  rapidly  delineate 
the  leading  features  in  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

And  first  I  would  draw  attention  to 
the  favorable  juxtaposition  of  land  and 
water.  The  Russians  have  already  in 
1860  lopped  off  that  part  of  Manchuria 
which  had  a  coast  line  on  the  north, 
and  the  ports  of  Vladivostock  and 
Possiet  Bay  legitimately  belong  to 
Manchuria.  Rut  besides  this  Man¬ 
churia  still  possesses  a  coast  line  on 
the  south  not  less  than  600  miles  in 
length,  and  including  ports  such  as 
Ncwehwang,  Port  Arthur,  and  Ta- 
lien  hoang  Bay,  of  which  the  two  latter 
are  open  all  the  year  round.  And  the 
country  is  still  further  favored  by  pos¬ 
sessing  large  navigable  rivers  running 
far  into  the  heart  of  the  land,  as  well 
as  along  its  northern  boundary.  The 
greater  part  is  hilly,  and  in  one  case 
these  hills  reach  the  height  of  8000 
feet  above  sea-level ;  but  for  the  most 
part  they  do  not  attain  a  greater  alti¬ 
tude  than  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  in  the 
south  and  central  portion  there  are 
vast  fertile  plains.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  every  part  can,  indeed,  scarcely 
be  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 
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With  so  rich  a  soil,  protected  as  it  is 
in  winter  from  the  severe  cold  by  a 
deep  blanketing  of  snow,  and  favored 
in  summer  alternately  by  gleams  of 
life-producing  sunshine  and  by  showers 
of  refreshing  rain,  one  need  not  be 
astonished  at  seeing  the  magnificent 
forests  of  pine,  and  oak,  and  elm,  andm 
the  marvellous  crops  of  wheat,  milletf^ 
barley,  rice,  and  hemp  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  every  part  of  Manchuria. 
The  timber  alone  in  the  vast  virgin 
forests  which  clothe  the  hill-sides  over 
thousands  of  square  miles  must  be 
worth  many  millions  ;  for  this  timber 
is  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  ordinary  pines,  which  are 
common  all  over  the  world,  and  which 
being  fast-growing  are  easily  replaced 
when  cut  down,  there  are  immense 
quantities  of  hard  timber— of  oak,  and 
elm,  and  walnut — to  replace  which  a 
century  is  required,  and  the  quantity 
of  which  in  the  world  is  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing.  Moreover  these  forests  are  in 
hilly  country,  everywhere  intersected 
with  streams  and  rivers  containing 
plenty  of  water,  so  that  the  timber 
may  be  easily  floated  down,  first  in 
separate  logs  and  afterward  in  rafts,  to 
the  sea.  When  I  was  in  Delagoa  Bay 
a  short  time  ago  an  American  timber 
merchant,  who  had  imported  to  the 
Transvaal  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  timber  from  so  distant  parts  as 
British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound, 
asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any  place  where 
•there  were  forests  of  hard-wood  timber 
still  remaining.  I  naturally  at  once 
referred  him  to  those  great  forests  of 
Manchuria  in  which  we  had  spent  so 
many  dreai*y  weeks,  and  I  spoke  of  the 
view  I  had  had  from  the  summit  of 
the  Ever  White  Mountain,  where  I  had 
looked  down  from  a  height  of  8000 
feet  upon  unbroken  forest  extending 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in 
every  direction.  And  I  told  my  Amer¬ 
ican  friend  how,  from  the  slopes  of 
that  central  mountain,  there  radiated 
three  great  rivers  on  which  I  had  seen 
huge  rafts  of  timber  gliding  noiselessly 
toward  the  sea.  With  political  ob¬ 
stacles  removed  Manchuria  could  com¬ 
pete  with  British  Columbia  in  the 
timber  trade  of  the  world. 

Manchuria  is  equally  rich  in  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  cereals,  and  in  the  southern 
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portion  of  such  crops  as  indigo  and 
tobacco.  The  shortness  of  the  season 
prevents  two  crops  being  raised,  but 
the  single  harvest  that  is  reaped  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy,  and  an  autumn  crop 
of  vegetables  is  often  produced  on  land 
planted  earlier  in  the  year.  Ileans  are 

«rown  in  immense  quantities,  and  the 
il  extracted  from  them  carried  to  the 
coast  for  export. 

With  ample  pasture  on  the  neigh¬ 
boring  plains  of  Mongolia,  and  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  grain  and  fod¬ 
der  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Manchuria,  it  is  possible  for  the  people 
to  raise  and  keep  domestic  animals  in 
more  than  requisite  numbers.  Ponies, 
donkeys,  and  mules,  of  a  strong,  hardy 
stamp,  are  freely  obtainable  for  trans¬ 
port  and  agricultural  purposes.  I 
estimate  that  on  a  single  day  in  the 
height  of  the  traffic  season  I  passed 
from  3000  to  3500  transport  animals. 
The  pack  mules  carry  a  load  of  300  lbs. 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a 
day  ;  and  a  light  travelling  cart,  carry¬ 
ing  a  load  of  1300  lbs.,  is  drawn  by 
three  mules  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles 
a  day.  Oxen  are  plentiful.  Sheep  are 
reared  in  vast  numbers.  Pigs  and 
fowls  as  big  as  English  fowls  are  found 
in  every  farmyard. 

Again,  the  mineral  resources  are 
such  as  furnish  adequate  hope  that  by 
these  also  its  development  may  be  not 
less  furthered  than  by  its  magnificent 
vegetable  and  animal  productions. 
Until  mining  on  some  considerable 
scale  is  actually  commenced  estimates 
of  the  mineral  wealth  must  necessarily 
be  hazardous  and  vague ;  but  this 
much  may  be  said  with  certainty, 
that  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  coal  are 
found  in  several  separate  districts  of 
the  country.  In  one  place  we  found 
gold,  silver,  coal,  and  iron  within  a 
few  miles  of  one  another.  There  was 
scarcely  a  part  which  we  visited  where 
we  did  not  hear  of  gold  ;  and  we  found 
coal  obtained  from  the  neighborhood 
exclusively  used  in  the  native  arsenal 
at  Kirin.  That  little  has  so  far  been 
heard  of  the  mineral  production  of 
Manchuria  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  Government  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibit  mining  by  private  individuals. 

Such  being  the  climate,  the  nature 
of  the  country,  its  soil  and  productions. 


the  inhabitants,  as  might  be  expected, 
are  a  strong,  hardy,  vigorous  race, 
and  from  the  glens  of  Manchuria  have 
issued  three  successive  waves  of  con¬ 
quest  which  have  overrun  the  whole  of 
China.  The  numbers  of  the  original 
inhabitants  have  been  augmented  by 
streams  of  immigrants  from  China 
proper,  and  these,  though  slightly  less 
robust  than  the  original  Manchus,  are 
yet  of  good  and  sound  physique.  They 
are  the  very  reverse  of  repulsive — coof, 
calculating,  provident,  and  so  econom¬ 
ical  that  not  even  the  manure  from  off 
the  roads  is  allowed  to  be  wasted,  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire  required  for  cooking 
purposes  is  carefully  utilized  by  means 
of  flues  to  warm  the  whole  house. 
Their  industry  is  apparent  in  the  care 
bestowed  upon  their  fields.  In  the 
summer  they  work  from  dawn  till  sun¬ 
set,  with  a  brief  interval  for  the  mid¬ 
day  meal,  and  in  the  winter  they  start 
hours  before  daybreak  on  their  long 
carrying  journeys.  They  are  grave  and 
little  given  to  mirth  ;  on  the  whole 
law-abiding,  amenable  to  control  and 
to  the  restraints  of  |social  life  ;  if  not 
particularly  warm  in  their  devotion  to 
their  children  and  to  their  parents,  at 
any  rate  not  absolutely  callous  ;  and 
though  any  active  benevolence  is  not 
very  apparent  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  few  symptoms  of  active  malevo¬ 
lence.  But  the  most  important  trait 
to  notice  is  their  strong  conservatism. 
What  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers 
the  present-day  inhabitants  think  must 
be  good  enough  for  them. 

They  are  intelligent  and  quick  to 
grasp  simple  ideas,  but  superstitious 
and  ignorant  of  natural  causation  ; 
very  lacking  in  imagination,  with  high 
powers  of  imitation,  but  no  capacity 
for  invention.  They  all  dress  alike, 
and  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  have 
dressed  for  centuries  past ;  there  is  no 
dilference  between  one  house  and  an¬ 
other,  and  even  their  carts  are  all  of 
the  same  pattern.  The  rigid  fixity  of 
ideas  is  a  concomitant  of  their  strong 
conservative  proclivities. 

They  have,  as  a  rule,  little  regard 
for  truth,  but  in  business  matters  once 
their  word  is  given  it  may  be  relied  on. 
Honesty  is  not  a  pronounced  trait  in 
their  characters,  nor  are  they  remark¬ 
able  for  morality.  And  these  defects 
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must,  therefore,  be  set  against  their 
striking  industry  and  thrift. 

Their  religion  seldom  shows  itself, 
and  has  little  effect  upon  their  prac¬ 
tical  conduct.  It  produces  in  them 
none  of  that  fanaticism  which  impels 
other  races  of  Asia  to  deeds  of  war, 
and  it  imposes  upon  the  people  of  Man¬ 
churia  few  of  those  restrictions  as  to 
what  they  may  or  may  not  eat  or  do 
with  which  the  people  of  India  are  so 
fettered.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  superstitious  beliefs,  such  as 
Feng-shui,  often  furnish  impediments 
to  progress,  and  their  worship  of  an¬ 
cestors  increases  their  inherent  con¬ 
servatism. 

With  these  characteristics  of  the 
people  and  of  the  country  they  live  in 
before  us,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Manchuria,  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  great  Chinese  Empire 
on  the  south-west,  of  Corea  on  the  east, 
and  now  of  Kussia  on  the  north,  and 
of  Japan  by  sea,  we  can  form  some 
estimate  of  the  stability  of  the  State 
into  which  these  people  have  formed 
themselves,  and  attempt  a  forecast  of 
its  future  development. 

Originally  Manchuria  extended  far 
away  to  the  mountain  ranges  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Amur,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chinese  history,  this  coun¬ 
try  3000  years  ago  was  inliabited  by  a 
congeries  of  petty  nomad  clans  of  Tar¬ 
tars,  remnants  of  which  survive  to  this 
day  in  the  tribes  that  live  by  hunting 
or  fishing  in  the  north.  But  while 
for  a  long  time  the  denizens  of  the 
mountain  valley  remained  independent 
of  each  other  and  of  any  outside 
authority,  the  dwellers  in  the  rich 
plain  country  of  the  south,  more  liable 
to  attack  and  therefore  under  greater 
compulsion  to  weld  themselves  to¬ 
gether,  formed  a  kingdom  about  1100 
B.C.,  which  shortly  afterward  became 
tributary  to  China.  So  it  lasted  till 
the  Coreans  overran  the  country,  but 
in  the  seventh  century  a,d.  the  Chinese 
had  again  established  their  authority 
in  this  kingdom  formed  in  the  southern 
plain  country.  But  meanwhile  the 
tribes  in  the  mountains  on  the  north 
had  been  slowly  constituting  them¬ 
selves  into  organized  States,  one  of 
which,  the  Bohai,  in  the  ninth  century 
conquered  not  only  the  north  but  the 


whole  of  the  south  of  Manchuria  also, 
till  it  was  in  turn  supplanted  by  an¬ 
other  northern  tribe,  the  Ketans,  who 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
in  Peking  itself  until  they  were  over¬ 
thrown  by  yet  another  northern  tribe, 
the  Nuchens,  who  founded  the  Chin 
dynasty  and  retained  power  till  they 
were  swept  away  by  the  Mongols  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Whether  the 
Mongols  actually  ruled  Manchuria,  or 
whether  the  country  was  independent, 
is  uncertain,  but  the  Ming  dynasty  of 
China,  which  followed  the  Mongols, 
held  sway  over  the  southern  plains  of 
Manchuria  till,  for  the  last  time,  a 
mountain  tribe  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  first  gaining  control  over  the 
other  hillmen  and  then  over  the  settled 
plains,  finally  established  its  authority 
over  the  whole  of  China  and  formed 
the  present  Manchu  dynasty. 

But  even  while  the  successes  of  this 
bold  mountain  tribe,  which  issuing 
from  its  secluded  glen  had  conquered 
the  whole  of  China,  were  at  their 
height  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Power, 
which  now  so  imminently  threatens 
the  country  was  first  appearing  on  the 
north.  Russian  explorers  were  finding 
their  way  down  the  Amur,  armed 
parties  followed,  then  trading  centres 
were  established,  the  portion  of  Man¬ 
churia  north  of  the  Amur  was  first 
absorbed,  then  the  whole  of  the  coast 
line  on  the  north  as  far  as  Corea,  and 
now  we  hear  of  the  Russians  showing 
signs  of  establishing  themselves  even  in 
the  south. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Manchuria  will  have  served  to  show 
how  the  country  has  grown  up  ;  how 
the  incessant  warfare  of  tribe  against 
tribe  has  resulted  in  its  final  consolida¬ 
tion  ;  and  how  the  repeated  streams  of 
invaders  from  the  mountain  valleys 
have  constantly  been  met  by  a  refiex 
flood  of  immigrants  from  the  plains  of 
China,  till  at  the  present  day  tlie 
whole  of  Manchuria,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  those  distant  northern  tracts 
which  have  been  absorbed  by  Russia, 
is  bound  together  under  one  ruler,  and 
its  population  may  be  calculated  at 
twenty  millions. 

Yet,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  are 
already  signs  of  disintegration  setting 
in,  and  we  have  to  examine  on  the  one 
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hand  the  bonds  which  hold  this  mass 
together,  and  on  the  other  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  tend  toward  its  dis¬ 
ruption. 

Those  who  have  been  impressed  by 
the  difticulties  encountered  in  Klon¬ 
dike  in  winter,  and  by  the  horrors  of 
sledge  journeys  in  Siberia,  will  per¬ 
haps  imagine  from  my  descriptions  of 
the  cold  in  Manchuria  that  communica¬ 
tions  must  be  entirely  impeded  by  snow 
for  half  the  year,  and  that  Govern¬ 
ment  control  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  in  consequence  seriously 
hindered.  Yet  the  truth  is  precisely 
the  reverse.  The  winter  is  the  most 
favored  season  for  traftic.  Travelling 
in  December  and  January,  when  the 
roads  were  frozen  hard  and  the  rivers 
and  morasses  bridged  by  ice,  we  met 
upon  the  roads  fully  ten  times  the 
amount  of  traftic  we  had  seen  in  the 
summer  months.  It  was  in  the  winter 
that  the  huge  guns  for  the  forts  upon 
the  Russian  frontier  and  the  great 
masses  of  machinery  for  the  arsenal  at 
Kirin  were  transported  on  sledges  to 
their  destination.  And  it  was  in  the 
winter  that  the  sable-hunters  in  the 
remote  mountain  valleys  obtained  tbeir 
supplies  up  the  course  of  the  frozen 
rivers  which  traverse  the  forests.  The 
heavy  summer  rains  afford  a  greater 
impediment  to  communication,  and 
consequent  Governmental  control  and 
commercial  intercourse,  but  they  are 
not  so  severe  but  what  proper  draining 
of  marshes,  bridging  of  rivers,  and 
metalling  of  roads  might  meet. 

A  greater  obstacle  than  the  climate 
to  the  due  development  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  the  mountainous 
character  of  a  great  part  of  it.  In  the 
plains  communication  from  part  to 
part  is  easy,  and  each  town  is  bound 
to  the  other  by  commercial  ties  and 
adequately  held  under  the  control  of 
Government.  But  the  case  is  different 
in  the  hilly  tracts  which  form  the 
greater  portion  of  Manchuria.  These 
latter  are  difticult  of  access,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  they  have  given 
way  to  outside,  pressure,  and  all  the 
northern  part  has  been  absorbed  by 
Russia.  Moreover,  in  that  part  which 
siill  remains  to  China,  many  valleys 
off  the  main  lines  of  communication 
are  practically  independent  of  Govern¬ 


mental  control,  and,  as  we  found  in 
our  exploration,  are  really  adminis¬ 
tered  by  local  guilds.  This  hilly  coun¬ 
try  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  borders  our  North-West 
frontier  in  India,  than  which  it  is  far 
more  accessible  in  every  way.  But 
still  it  is  sufficiently  hilly  to  retard 
progress,  and  its  inhabitants  for  a  long 
time  yet  to  come  will  be  more  independ¬ 
ent  of  control  and  less  developed  indus¬ 
trially  than  those  of  the  smaller  but 
more  favored  portion  of  plain  country. 

Yet,  detrimental  as  the  hilly  char¬ 
acter  of  so  much  of  Manchuria  is  to  its 
progress,  this  disadvantage  is  more 
than  made  up  for  by  its  possessing  a 
coast  line  with  good  harbors,  and  by 
the  navigable  rivers  which  run  along 
its  borders  and  traverse  the  heart  of 
the  country.  Far  away  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  extremities  I  was  able  to  buy 
pine  apples  from  Singapore  at  a  shil¬ 
ling  a  tin,  and  this  was  because  I  was 
close  to  the  harbor  of  Possiet  Bay, 
which  properly  speaking  belongs  to 
Manchuria.  In  the  south  are  still 
more  suitable  harbors,  and  all  the 
cotton  cloth  which  is  in  universal  wear 
is  imported  through  these  harbors 
from  China  and  Europe,  and  by  the 
same  way  are  exported  both  in  Euro¬ 
pean  steamers  and  in  native  junks  the 
beans,  bean  cake,  and  bean  oil  which 
at  present  form  the  principal  surplus 
products,  but  which  may  in  future  be 
augmented  by  timber,  coal,  and  grain. 
By  these  southern  ports  also  the  over- 
populated  districts  of  China  discharge 
their  masses  of  surplus  population, 
who,  swarming  into  the  fertile  northern 
country,  enrich  it  by  their  labor,  and 
vastly  increase  its  prosperity. 

Similarly  with  the  great  Amur  river 
flowing  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
the  northern  border,  and  the  Usuri  on 
the  north-east,  on  both  of  which 
steamers  ply  regularly,  and  with  the 
mighty  Sungari,  issuing  from  the  heart 
of  the  land,  and  even  at  Kirin,  in  the 
very  centre,  twenty  feet  deep  ;  and 
with  the  Liao  and  Yalu,  in  the  south, 
both  navigable  for  many  miles  from 
their  mouths,  access  is  gained  to  the 
country,  which  even  in  the  present  has 
furthered  its  development  and  which 
must  have  a  yet  more  favorable  effect 
in  the  future. 
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The  variety  of  the  soil  and  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  fertility  furnish  yet  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  development.  Some  coun¬ 
tries  can  grow  but  few  kinds  of  crops, 
and  others  are  destitute  of  timber. 
But  Manchuria  has  so  many  different 
crops — millet,  wheat,  rice,  beans,  bar¬ 
ley,  etc. — as  to  be  independent  of  the 
failure  of  any  single  one  ;  and  these 
crops  are  so  abundant,  and  there  is 
still  so  vast  a  quantity  of  culturable 
land  available,  that  the  country  can 
support  a  greatly  increased  population. 
And  besides  the  crops  of  indigo  and 
hemp,  which  furnish  dyes,  ropes,  and 
paper,  the  magnificent  forests  supply 
an  almost  inexhaustible  quantity  of 
timber  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Fuel 
for  their  fires,  thatch  for  their  houses, 
and  fences  for  their  gardens  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  obtain  mostly  from  the  long 
stalks  of  the  millet  crops.  But  for  the 
construction  of  their  houses,  and  the 
manufacture  of  wagons,  carts,  boats, 
household  utensils,  etc.,  timber  in 
plenty  is  always  available,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  sufficiency  is  seen  in  the 
roominess  of  the  houses  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  number  of  carts  which  they  pos¬ 
sess  for  the  carriage  of  produce  to  suita¬ 
ble  markets. 

This  abundance  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
uce,  moreover,  makes  it  possible  for 
even  poor  farms  and  small  carriers  to 
support  a  number  of  domestic  animals, 
both  for  the  supply  of  meat  and  still 
more  for  draught  and  farming  pur¬ 
poses.  The  inhabitants  need  not  live 
on  vegetable  productions  alone.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  vigor-producing 
meat  available,  and  another  induce¬ 
ment  is  thus  afforded  to  the  direct  in¬ 
crease  of  population:  And  the  number 
of  transport  animals  at  hand  gives  the 
people  an  additional  facility  for  com¬ 
munication,  one  part  with  another,  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields  to 
the  most  suitable  markets,  and  for 
carrying  to  their  homes  the  imported 
necessaries  and  luxuries  from  outside 
countries.  In  yet  another  way,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  knitting  together  of  the 
people  advanced. 

Still  more  conducive  to  progress  than 
either  its  vegetable  or  animal  produc¬ 
tion  might  have  been  its  mineral 
wealth.  But  this,  as  1  have  shown,  is 


almost  untouched,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
gold  might  attract  a  still  larger  popu¬ 
lation  than  has  already  been  attracted 
by  agricultural  advantages,  and,  of 
equal  importance,  might  attract  the 
capital  so  necessary  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  And  the  coal  and  iron  would 
furnish  the  people  with  means  of  prog-  ^ 
ress  of  which  they  have  at  present 
scarcely  dreamed. 

But  all  this  profusion  of  natural 
wealth  would  be  useless  were  the  people 
as  ignorant  and  savage  as  the  Zulus 
and  Kaffirs  of  the  Transvaal,  who  for 
centuries  have  possessed  almost  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  and  yet 
to-day  go  about  practically  naked. 
Fortunately  for  Manchuria  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  far  in  advance  of  such  barba¬ 
rians. 

They  are  full  of  superstitious  beliefs, 
which  when  brought  to  bear  upon  con¬ 
duct,  as  in  their  recent  refusal  to  allow 
the  proposed  railway  to  run  through 
Mukden,  the  capital,  greatly  impede 
progress.  And  their  strong  conserva¬ 
tive  feelings  and  rigid  fixity  of  ideas, 
which  not  only  prevent  their  introduc¬ 
ing  new  methods  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive,  but  even  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
freely  adopting  improvements  which 
have  been  tried  hj  others,  may  be 
thought  to  stamp  them  as  a  hopeless 
backward  race,  as  yet  unfitted  mentally 
to  hold  themselves  together  in  large 
aggregates.  And  the  absence  of  any 
strong  common  religious  feeling  may 
also  be  considered  a  serious  want  in 
the  process  of  consolidation.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Manchuria  have  many 
compensating  characteristics  which 
surely  tend  to  development  and  to  com¬ 
bine  them  together  for  mutual  advan¬ 
tage.  Among  these  may  be  noted 
their  physical  capacity  for  hard  con¬ 
tinuous  labor ;  their  industry,  thrift, 
and  cool-headedness  ;  their  intelligence 
and  ability  to  perceive  the  advantages 
of  commercial  co-operation,  and  their 
reliability  in  business  transactions. 

All  these  traits  help  to  combine  the 
people  on  industrial  lines.  And,  in 
spite  of  brigandage  being  so  rife  in 
parts  where  the  brigands  can  find  easy 
escape  to  the  mountains  and  forests, 
the  people  may  certainly  be  called 
peace-loving  and  amenable  to  control. 
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and  consequently  easily  coerced  for  the 
purposes  of  Government.  Nor  are 
they  divided  into  rival  religious  sects, 
as  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindus  of 
India,  nor  by  difierences  of  language, 
nor  by  race  antagonisms.  The  Man- 
chus  are  as  much  merged  with  the 
Chinese  as  the  Scotch  are  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  twenty  million  inhabitants  of  Man¬ 
churia  are  one  people  and  use  one  lan¬ 
guage.  They  have  similarity  of  dress, 
of  customs,  and  of  ideas  ;  and  though 
some  call  themselves  Buddhists,  others 
Confucianists,  others  again  Taoists, 
and  a  few  even  Mohammedans,  the  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  is  so  weak  in  these 
cold,  unemotional  people  that  they  may 
be  said  to  have  practically  the  same 
religion. 

Thus  Manchuria  has  been  welded  by 
war  from  a  mass  of  independent  nomad 
clans  of  uncivilized  barbarians  into  a 
united  State  whose  inhabitants,  partly 
under  the  influence  of  the  binding 
pressure  which  these  warlike  operations 
have  enforced,  and  partly  under  the 
influence  of  the  more  advanced  peoples 
to  the  south,  have  acquired  many  of 
those  cohesive  traits  of  character  which 
tend  to  permanently  consolidate  a 
State. 

But  is  Manchuria  yet  strong  enough 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  immense 
pressure  now  bearing  upon  it  by  the 

freat  civilized  Power  on  the  North  ? 

’arts  of  the  country  have  already 
gone.  Is  more  to  follow  ?  Is  the 
whole  one  day  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
Eussia  ?  By  a  master  stroke  the  Eus- 
sians  cut  off  all  the  ports  on  the  north, 
so  that  the  sea  bases  in  that  quarter 
are  now  in  their  hands  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese.  And  now  they 
are  gaining  a  footing  at  Port  Arthur, 
in  the  south.  The  great  Siberian  rail¬ 
way,  which  will  immensely  strengthen 
the  Eussian  position  in  the  Far  East, 
wdll  soon  be  completed,  and  its  exten¬ 
sion  into  Manchuria  appears  to  be  in 
Eussian  hands.  Eussian  drill  instruct¬ 
ors  are,  moreover,  said  to  be  engaged 
in  training  Chinese  troops.  If  the 
present  tendency  continues,  the  lower 
part  of  Manchuria  will  follow  the 
upper  portion,  till  the  whole  becomes 
a  Eussian  province,  and  the  southern 
ports,  like  the  northern,  become  naval 


harbors  for  Eussian  fleets.  Are  the 
Chinese  capable  of  arresting  this  ten¬ 
dency  ? 

Unaided  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
said  they  are  not.  The  pressure  is  too 
great.  The  attractive  force  which 
draws  the  heavy  northern  mass  down¬ 
ward  is  too  powerful,  and  the  load¬ 
stone  from  which  issues  the  attractive 
force  lies  in  the  extreme  southern  end 
of  Manchuria — in  Port  Arthur— and 
therefore  draws  the  mass  across  tlie  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  land.  And  combined 
and  compact  though  the  people  are 
they  have  not  yet  attained  that  degree 
of  military  combination  and  discipline 
which  is  required  to  resist  such  a 
Power  as  Eussia.  They  are  not  like 
the  Boers,  who  at'the  first  sign  of  dan¬ 
ger  rally,  every  single  man  of  them,  to 
the  point  of  attack.  They  are  slug¬ 
gish  and  indifferent,  and  an  invader 
would  be  well  inside  their  country  be¬ 
fore  they  realized  he  was  near.  Again, 
their  intense  conservatism  prevents 
their  adopting  with  due  efficiency 
those  implements  of  modern  warfare 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  stand  against  the  Eussians ;  and 
this  same  obstructive  sentiment  would 
similarly  stand  against  their  employing 
the  system  of  tactics  which  the  use  of 
those  implements  necessitates.  Want 
in  the  people  of  due  military  combina¬ 
tion  and  of  the  needful  adaptability  to 
the  conditions  of  the  times  makes  it 
certain  that  they  will  by  themselves  be 
unable  to  arrest  that  tendency  which  is 
leading  to  the  eventual  absorption  of 
Manchuria  by  Eussia. 

And  that  this  absorption  should 
come  about  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  China  should  enter  directly 
into  conflict  with  Eussia.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  Eussia  will  absorb  bit 
by  bit  of  Slanchuria  while  China  is  in 
difficulties  elsewhere.  This  has  been 
her  policy  in  the  past,  and  she  is  not 
likely  to  adopt  any  other  in  the  future. 
But  the  ultimate  result  will  be  the 
same.  Without  foreign  aid  China  will 
be  unable  to  arrest  that  progress  of 
Eussia  which  is  now  tending  to  the 
complete  annexation  of  Manchuria. 

But  it  is  equally  certain  that, 
whether  the  Eussian  does  or  does  not 
absorb  Manchuria,  the  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  country  must  advance. 
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The  very  pressure  of  u  powerful  rival 
has  been  favorable  for  commercial 
])rogress.  As  long  ago  as  1886  we 
found  the  Chinese  rapidly  constructing 
a  telegraph  line  purely  for  strategical 
reasons.  But  this,  once  constructed, 
was  immensely  useful  for  business  pur¬ 
poses  also.  And  it  is  simply  under  the 
pressure  of  a  possible  enemy  that  rail¬ 
ways  will  be  constructed.  With  these 
advantages,  in  addition  to  the  great 
natural  advantage  the  country  affords, 
a  people  of  such  physique,  intelligence, 
and  business  capacity  must  rapidly  ad¬ 
vance,  and  must  further  develop  the 
wonderful  resources  of  the  country. 

And  this  is  the  point  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  England.  Here  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  as  yet  scarcely  touched,  but  which 
will  in  the  future  yearly  increase  in 
value.  For  in  Manchuria  there  is  not 
only  immense  natural  wealth,  but, 
what  is  of  equal — perhaps  more — im¬ 
portance,  an  advanced  and  civilized 
people  who  do  not  need,  like  barba¬ 
rians,  to  be  educated  to  feel  their  wants, 
but  have  considerable  wants  already. 
They  have  not  advanced  sufficiently 
rapidly  to  compete  with  a  great  Euro¬ 
pean  Power,  but  they  must  not  there¬ 
fore  be  thought  to  be  altogether  at  a 
standstill.  At  Kirin  they  had  estab¬ 
lished,  without  any  European  super¬ 
vision  whatever,  an  arsenal  which 
turned  out  breechloading  rifles  and 
machine  guns.  Close  on  the  southern 
border  of  Manchuria  was  a  coal  mine 
and  a  railway  owned  entirely  by  China¬ 
men.  Many  of  the  steamers  which 
trade  to  Manchuria  are  owned  by  a 
Chinese  firm.  Throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  there  are  large  trading  and  banking 
establishments,  with  branches  at  all  the 
principal  places.  New  towns  with 
well-built  brick  or  masonry  houses, 
good  shops,  and  wide,  open  streets  are 
springing  up.  And  the  forest  is  being 
cleared  away  and  new  tracts  opened 
out  with  an  energy  their  northern 
neighbors  have  not  yet  displayed. 
And  if  the  military  government  of  Man¬ 
churia  is  likely  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  liussians,  its  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  is  no  less  likely  to  lie  with  the 
Chinese.  The  Russian  soldier  may 
oust  the  Chinese  soldier.  But  the 
Russian  peasant  will  not  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Chinese  peasant.  And 


even  the  Russian  business  man  will 
have  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  ahead  of 
his  Chinese  rival. 

Here,  then,  is  a  promising  market 
for  the  sale  of  our  cotton  goods,  imple¬ 
ments,  machinery,  and  other  rec^uire- 
ments  of  an  advanced  and  thriving 
community.  This  market  is  as  yet 
scarcely  touched,  and  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  population  will  not 
only  increase  both  by  immigration  and 
by  natural  growth  till  at  the  end  of 
another  half-century  there  will  probably 
be  40,000,000  inhabitants  in  Manchu¬ 
ria,  but  that  this  population,  once  the 
railways  which  strategical  reasons  have 
forced  upon  the  country  have  been 
completed,  will  find  their  requirements 
doubling  and  redoubling  in  amount. 
What  they  want  from  us  to-day  is  no 
standard  of  the  vastly  increased  amount 
they  will  require  from  us  to-morrow. 

Into  this  market  we  have  a  treaty 
right  to  partially  enter.  We  may  trade 
from  one  port  in  the  south,  and  our 
traders  who  wish  to  travel  through  the 
country  may  stay  up  to  six  months  at 
any  place.  Furthermore,  we  have  the 
treaty  right  to  demand  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  the^same  privileges  as  they  may 
grant  to  any  other  nation.  In  spite  of 
the  proximity  of  Russia  and  Japan  to 
Manchuria,  we  certainly  obtained  the 
lead  in  the  trade  with  the  country.  A 
few  years  ago  the  only  firms  at  New- 
chwang,  the  one  treaty  port,  were  Eng¬ 
lish  firms.  The  construction  of  the 
railway  from  the  south  toward  Man¬ 
churia  was  under  the  direction  of  an 
Englishman,  the  customs  department 
was  manned  by  Englishmen,  and,  of  no 
slight  importance  in  business  matters, 
the  telegraph^system  was  conducted  in 
English. 

This  lead  which  we  have  won  it  is 
all-important  that  we  should  maintain 
and  develop.  We  have  to  look  far  into 
the  future  to  the  time  when  the  rich 
portions  of  the  earth  have  been  parti¬ 
tioned  off  among  the  Powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  we  have  to  contemplate  the 
probability  that  those  portions  once 
absorbed  will  be  irrevocably  closed  to 
us.  Recognizing  this,  and  recognizing 
the  benefits  which  this  country  must 
obtain  from  having  access  to  a  market 
like  Manchuria,  it  behoves  us  to  rigidly 
maintain  every  inch  of  advantage  we 
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have  won  ;  to  never  omit  to  claim 
what  privileges  may  be  granted  to  other 
Powers ;  and  to  take  every  single 
opportunity  which  offers  itself  of  ad¬ 
vancing  our  interests  a  step  farther. 

If  the  Russians  acquire  any  advan¬ 
tages  at  Port  Arthur  we  should  claim 
similar  advantages.  If  the  Russians 
are  granted  special  trading  facilities  in 
the  north,  we  must  demand  similar 
facilities  in  the  south  by  the  opening 
of  Ta-lien-hoang  Bay  as  a  treaty  port ; 
and  if  the  Russians  are  granted  any 
exclusive  privileges  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  railways  on  the  one 
side,  we  must  claim  like  privileges  in 
regard  to  railway  construction  on  the 
other. 


May, 

For  we  are  engaged  in  a  keen  strug- 
gle  with  the  great  civilized  Powers  of 
the  world,  and  have  to  press  and  main¬ 
tain  our  rights  or  fall  behind  in  the 
race.  We  may  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  this  pressing  of  our 
rights  to  trade  is  causing  no  evil,  but 
is,  on  the  contrary,  conferring  a  bene¬ 
fit  upon  those  upon  whom  we  press 
them,  and  that  no  people  have  the 
right,  which  the  Chinese  are  assuming, 
to  arrogate  to  their  exclusive  use  so 
rich  a  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  as 
Manchuria,  by  the  due  exploitation  of 
which  both  they  and  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  would  be  benefited. — Nineteenth 
Century. 


A  SEASIDE  GARDEN. 

BY  J.  M.  FALKNER. 

My  lady,  round  about  your  house 
The  evening  shadows  go. 

There’s  not  a  breath  to  stir  the  boughs. 

And  all  the  lights  are  low. 

Your  lichened  towers  have  seen  the  sun 
Three  centuries  rise  and  set. 

Have  watched  the  white  waves  shoreward  run. 

Have  felt  the  salt  sea  fret. 

And  in  the  noon  of  summer  days. 

The  summer  of  the  South, 

The  purple  shimmering  August  haze 
Hangs  on  the  river  mouth. 

And  still  about  your  garden  fold 
There  clings  the  ivy  tree. 

The  horned  poppy’s  flowers  of  gold. 

The  holly  of  the  sea. 

And  shingled  pathways  to  your  bowers 
Lead  on  through  shining  box, 

And  cloves  and  pinks  and  gillyflowers. 

And  towering  hollyhocks. 

Here  on  the  terrace  we  will  sit 
And  watch  the  night  come  down. 

Till  the  bats  circling  round  us  flit. 

And  here  and  there  a  lamp  is  lit 
Below  us  in  the  town. 

Gray  towers  most  dear  to  all  that  come. 

Towers  dearer  still  to  me. 

Whose  wandering  footsteps  find  a  home 
Beside  the  Hampshire  sea. 

— Longman's  Magazine. 
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■  The  Machiavellian  “  law  of  the 
beasts”  which  prey  upon  one  another 
is  still,  we  have  lately  been  told  (by 
Mr.  Greenwood  in  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tnrii),  the  ultimate  law  in  international 
relations  ;  and  that  the  predatory  in¬ 
stincts  of  mankind  are  far  from  being 
eradicated  in  domestic  affairs  the  most 
casual  survey  of  existing  social  and 
economic  conditions  will  show.  The 
weapons  employed  are  changed,  no 
doubt,  cunning  or  fraud  taking  the 
place  of  brute  force,  but  the  old  in¬ 
stincts  remain,  and  find  ample  scope 
for  their  exercise.  The  subject  of  the 
present  article  supplies  a  sufficient  il¬ 
lustration.  In  the  domain  of  finance — 
which,  whether  local  or  cosmopolitan, 
is  fast  becoming  the  world’s  tyrant — 
the  primeval  “  forest-born  rapacity”  of 
the  human  species  may  be  seen  in  full 
and  almost  unfettered  operation.  That 
finance  has  its  uses  is  obvious,  but,  of 
its  various  qualities,  the  predatory  ones 
are,  I  think,  the  most  conspicuous.  Its 
clutch  is  on  everything,  while  the  true 
Machiavellian — I  use  the  word  in  its 
popular  sense — spirit  animates  its  dev- 
olees.  Statesmanship,  according  to 
the  authority  quoted  above,  is  for  many 
of  its  functions  ”  below  morality,”  and 
finance  seems  to  enjoy  even  fuller 
emancipation  from  ethical  restraints. 
At  any  rate,  as  regards  the  fraternity 
of  promoters,  both  individual  and  cor¬ 
porate,  their  morals  may  be  best  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  words  of  Gabriel  Bork- 
man,  the  financier  in  Ibsen’s  latest 
drama,  as  “  the  morals  of  the  higher 
rascality.”  However,  success  covers  a 
greater  multitude  of  sins  nowadays 
than  ever  charity  did  aforetime.  There 
is  a  large-mindedness  about  the  spacious 
times  w'e  live  in,  a  spirit  of  universal 
toleration,  which  forbids  us  to  be  over- 
critical  of  our  neighbors’  shortcomings  ; 
indignation  is  voted  bad  form,  and  the 
sootiest  sheep  of  the  financial  fiock  may 
hope  to  find  absolution  if  only  he  sin 
on  a  large  enough  scale.  This  peculiar 
immorality,  or  rather  unmorality,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  growth,  and  its 
origin  is  not  altogether  clear.  Perhaps 


it  is  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  with  that  mag¬ 
netic  personality  of  his,  who  has  in¬ 
fected  us  with  somewhat  of  his  own 
noble  scorn  of  unctuous  rectitude,  of 
which  his  followers  are  so  justly  proud  ! 
Have  we  not  the  assurance  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  statesman  that  he  has  done  nothing 
that  reflects  on  his  personal  honor,  and 
if  the  faults  of  great  men  can  be  thus 
easily  forgiven,  why  should  little  people 
worry  about  each  other’s  peccadilloes  ? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  what  somebody  calls 
“  the  new  Machiavellism”  is  a  fact  to 
be  reckoned  with,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  politics. 

Finance,  rather  than  trade,  is  now 
the  recognized  royal  road  to  wealth, 
and  the  cult  of  Midas,  the  successful 
company-monger,  is  a  natural  phase  of 
modern  Mammon- worship.  Our  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  golden  calf  is  probably 
neither  more  nor  less  fervent  than  that 
of  the  Israelite  of  old  ;  but  it  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  Israelite  himself 
often  comes  in  for  a  share  of  it.  Midas 
is  the  good  Providence  who  dispenses 
market  tips  and  profitable  share  allot¬ 
ments  ;^to  attend  his  social  functions  is 
accounted  a  privilege  ;  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  assist  him  in  his  promo¬ 
tions,  and  are  quite  pleased  to  allow 
their  names  to  figure  as  directors  or 
founder’s’  shareholders  in  the  great 
Omnium  Gatherum  Trust  Company 
which  he  is  bringing  out.  When 

X - ,  a  financier  of  unprepossessing 

manners  and  appearance,  was  accused 
of  trying  to  worm  himself  into  Society, 
somebody  retorted  that  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  much  more  a  case  of 
Society  trying  to  worm  itself .  into 

X - .  The  three  cardinal  virtues 

flourish  in  Midas  abundantly,  so  that 
eminent  divines  extend  him  their  pat¬ 
ronage  and  gratefully  accept  his  con¬ 
tributions.  He  has  faith  and  to  spare 
in  the  unlimited  gullibility  of  the 
British  public ;  hope  that  the  said 
public  will  subscribe  liberally  to  his 
undertakings  ;  while  as  to  his  charity, 
it  is  forever  being  blazoned  forth  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  and  weekly  Press. 
His  other  merits  everywhere  obtain 
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recognition.  We  have  seen  a  promoter 
of  mining  companies  entertained  by 
City  Fathers  at  a  Lord  Mayor’s  ban¬ 
quet,  while  he  and  his  brother  financiers 
were  lauded  to  the  skies  as  patriots, 
saviours  of  the  City,  makers  of  empire, 
and  Heaven  knows  what.  In  politics 
the  company-monger  figures  more  and 
more.  The  shadiest  promoter,  the 
veriest  devourer  of  widows’  houses,  may 
hope  to  find  a  seat  and  a  welcome  in 
Parliament,  with  perhaps  a  certificate 
of  character  from  his  Party  leader. 
Though  his  sins  be  as  scarlet,  yet  may 
the  saving  grace  of  a  sympathetic 
Cabinet  Minister  wjish  them  as  white  as 
snow.  Nor  does  his  past  career  seem 
any  bar  to  his  finding  directorships  of 
important  industrial  concerns  or  other 
lucrative  employment. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  there  are  a  large 
and,  let  us  hope,  an  increasing  number 
of  people  who  refuse  to  bow  the  knee 
before  the  company-mongering  Baal, 
and  would  gladly  dash  the  ugly  idol 
from  his  pedestal.  They  view  with 
disgust  the  machinations  of  financial 
wirepullers,  and  would  welcome  any 
practicable  means  of  putting  a  check 
upon  them.  They  hold  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  question,  as  is  often  urged, 
of  a  few  credulous  investors  or  specula¬ 
tors  losing  their  money.  Other  and 
larger  issues  are  involved,  such  as  the 
lowering  of  hitherto  accepted  standards 
of  commercial  integrity,  the  defrauding 
of  trade  creditors,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  the  enrichment  of  a  most  unde¬ 
sirable  class  of  money  market  thimble- 
riggers.  America  proves  to  us  that 
the  concentration  of  vast  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  scheming  adventurers 
is  a  grave  social  danger,  and  everything 
points  to  the  multiplication  over  here 
of  this  class  of  rich  men  in  the  near 
future.  The  new  British  financial 
“  boss,”  the  mushroom  millionaire  who 
springs  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  night,  is 
almost  invariably  a  product,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  the  limited  liability  prin¬ 
ciple  operating  through  the  stock  mar¬ 
kets  in  a  Viist  and  ever-broadening  field. 
Fired  with  his  example,  there  follow 
in  his  train  a  whole  host  of  imitators 
and  would-be  financiers,  who  ape  his 
methods  on  a  smaller  scale  with  varying 
measures  of  success.  The  enormous 
extension  of  the  joint-stock  system,  the 


^lay, 

scientific  development  of  the  haute 
finance,  and  the  £)erfection  of  modern 
methods  of  market  manipulation,  have 
placed  a  most  dangerous  power  in  the 
hands  of  skilful  wire-pullers,  and  they 
are  not  slow  to  use  it.  Somehow  or 
other,  sooner  or  later,  a  check  must  be 
put  on  the  depredations  of  those  men 
who  may  be  termed  the  vam})ires  or 
blood  suckers  of  the  commercial  world. 
For  the  trust  or  company-monger  pure 
and  simple,  who  is  neither  producer 
nor  distributor,  but  is  content  to  make 
his  own  dirty  profit  out  of  the  ruin  or 
impoverishment  of  other  people,  is 
nothing  but  a  blood-sucker,  in  that  he 
benefits  nobody  but  himself.  True 
commerce  is,  like  charity,  twice  blest ; 
it  advantages  both  buyer  and  seller  and, 
through  them,  the  entire  community  ; 
but  wherein  does  the  world  at  large 
benefit  by  our  dog-eat-dog  fashion  of 
financial  cannibalism,  the  stock  com¬ 
binations  and  share-splittings  and  re¬ 
shufflings,  the  rigs,  corners,  creations 
of  sub  trusts  and  baby  companies,  and 
all  the  other  devices  of  up-to-date  mar¬ 
ket  jugglery  ?  Are  they  not  simply 
“  the  law  of  the  beast”  working  in  the 
mercantile  world,  the  modern  counter¬ 
part  of  primitive  “  tooth-and-claw  rival¬ 
ries”  that  existed  before  company-mon¬ 
gering  was  invented  ? 

It  is  far  easier,  I  know,  to  enumerate 
these  abuses  than  to  suggest  any  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  that  will  not  bring  other 
evils  in  its  train.  Legislation  may  do 
something,  although  laws  unbacked  by 
public  opinion  can  but  fail  of  their 
object,  and  public  opinion  on  this 
thorny  and  intricate  subject  is  difficult 
to  arouse.  The  experience  of  the  last 
five  years  proves  abundantly  that  the 
existing  law  is  absurdly  impotent  to 
deal  with  the  vast  mass  of  lying  and 
fraud  connected  with  company  promo¬ 
tion  and  management.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  even  such  a  criminal  as 
Jabez  Balfour  was  brought  to  justice  ; 
and  it  is  humiliating  to  think  that  no¬ 
body  has  ever  appeared  at  the  Old 
Bailey  to  answer  for  the  abominable 
scandals  connected  with  the  formation 
and  administration  of  the  notorious 
Winchester  House  group  of  trust  com¬ 
panies. 

More  important  than  any  alteration 
of  the  Joint-Stock  Acts  is  the  strength- 
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ening  of  the  criminal  law  and  its  more 
stringent  enforcement  by  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown.  The  common  objection 
to  radical  amendments  of  the  civil  law, 
that  they  fetter  enterprise,  can  hardly 
be  urged  against  bringing  rascals  to 
justice.  The  Board  of  Trade  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  working  of  the  Companies 
Acts  j)assed  over  the  question  of  the 
deficiencies  of  our  criminal  law  with 
the  remark  that,  the  matter  not  having 
been  brought  before  them,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  no  opinion  upon  it.  It  will 
seem  to  many  people  that  they  left  out 
the  most  important  branch  of  their  sub¬ 
ject.  All  experience  goes  to  show  that 
the  fraudulent  company  promoter  or 
officer  has  usually  little  to  fear  from 
civil  actions.  Redress  at  the  hands  of 
the  law  is  always  difficult  and  expensive, 
in  company  matters  often  impossible,  to 
obtain  ;  and  business  men,  when  they 
find  they  have  made  a  bad  investment, 
are  ]irone  to  cut  their  loss  and  forget 
all  about  it  as  soon  as  they  can,  while 
the  ordinary  investor  is  even  less  in¬ 
clined  to  face  the  worry  and  waste  of 
time  and  money  involved  in  litigation. 
These  matters,  however,  do  not  only 
concern  the  shareholders  who  are  striv¬ 
ing  to  save  what  little  they  can  from 
the  wreck  ;  they  are  things  of  public 
interest,  and  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Government,  not  of  individuals,  to 
prosecute  malefactors  of  all  kinds. 

The  problem  of  converting  moral 
into  legal  fraud  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult 
one  ;  and  the  company-monger,  pro¬ 
tected  jis  he  is  by  skilled  legal  advice 
and  draftsmanship,  has  brought  the  art 
of  veiled  lying  in  prospectuses,  and 
otherwise  sailing  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible,  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection. 
Wilfully  false  statements,  either  written 
in  company  documents  or  else  made 
verbally  at  company  meetings,  should 
be  made  a  misdemeanor.  So,  too,  ought 
the  acceptance  of  bribes  in  the  form  of 
secret  commissions  or  otherwise  by 
directors  or  other  officers  of  a  company. 
Mr.  John  Smith,  Inspector-General  in 
Company  Liquidation,  offers  various 
other  suggestions  for  strengthening  the 
law  in  his  admirable  yearly  reports.  By 
the  way,  I  see  that  these  reports  have, 
not  unnaturally,  given  great  offence  in 
certain  quarters,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Mr.  Smith  will  not  be  deterred  by 


hostile  criticism  from  the  excellent  work 
he  is  doing  in  throwing  some  much- 
needed  light  on  the  dark  corners  of  city 
finance.  As  instances  of  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  our  existing  criminal  law  he 
points  out  that  directors  issuing  fraudu¬ 
lent  balance-sheets  cannot  be  prosecuted 
unless  intention  to  deceive  certain 
particular  individuals  is  proved,  al¬ 
though  misrepresentations  may  have 
been  made  with  the  deliberate  object 
of  deceiving  the  public  generally. 
Again,  the  provisions  of  the  Larceny 
Act  are  only  aimed  at  the  officers  of 
companies,  promoters,  and  vendors  not 
being  affected  ;  and  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy  does  not  touch  those  very  com¬ 
mon  cases  where  two  persons  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  fraudulent  transactions,  but 
one  is  merely  the  tool  of  the  other.  In 
company  matters  a  number  of  clever 
manipulators  working  together  can  do 
things  collectively,  and  among  them¬ 
selves,  which  the  law  would  certainly 
regard  as  fraudulent  if  done  by  a  single 
individual.  These  and  other  defects  in 
the  criminal  law  have  been  strongly 
commented  on  by  various  judges,  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  convictions 
naturally  makes  our  law  officers  slow  to 
prosecute.  One  important  suggestion 
made  by  Mr.  Smith  deserves  careful 
consideration — namely,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Debtors’  Act,  1869,  which 
governs  the  analogous  case  of  private 
traders,  should  be  imported  into  the 
company  law,  so  that  “  certain  acts  or 
courses  of  action  which  result  in  de¬ 
frauding  the  public  should  be  presumed 
to  be  done  or  undertaken  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  defrauding  unless  a  jury  is 
satisfied  to  the  contrary.” 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  mo¬ 
mentous  question  of  the  risk  we  run  of 
frightening  the  honest  director,  which 
bulks  so  largely  on  many  people’s  imag¬ 
inations.  I  have  already  discussed  this 
matter  in  the  pages  of  this  Review 
(February,  1896),  and  will  therefore 
only  briefly  allude  to  it  here.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  risk  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  No  honest  director 
who  knows  his  business  need  at  any 
rate  be  nervous  about  a  reinforcement 
of  the  criminal  law,  and  men  who  go  on 
the  boards  of  companies  ought  to  be 
competent  as  well  as  honest.  It  might 
possibly  disturb  the  equanimity  of  the 
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needy  peers,  retired  colonels,  briefless 
barristers,  and  other  persons  who  so 
cheerfully  undertake  the  supervision  of 
mining  operations  and  other  duties 
which  they  do  not  understand,  but 
would  commerce  seriously  suffer  there¬ 
by  ?  The  case  is  somewhat  different 
with  regard  to  reform  of  the  company 
law,  where  a  director  may  reasonably 
dread  too  severely  restrictive  provisions 
which  might  render  him  liable  to  civil 
actions  ;  but  what  we  have  to  consider 
in  the  whole  matter  is  the  balance  of 
public  advantage,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  must  not  forget  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  which  prevail  and  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  law  to  cope 
with  them.  Company-mougering — by 
which  I  mean  roughly  the  promotion 
or  management  of  dishonest  or  shady 
companies — is  largely  on  the  increase. 
The  general  'standard  of  commercial 
morality  '^among  the  rank  and  file  of 
business  men  is  still  high,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  people  are  more  in  a  hurry 
to  grow  rich,  and  the  temptation  to 
adopt  unscrupulous  methods  is  becom¬ 
ing  stronger.  Trade  profits  are  low 
and  remunerative  occupation  is  hard  to 
find,  while  as  luxury  increases  men’s 
wants  grow  day  by  day.  The  Board  of 
Trade  Committee,  who  seem  somewhat 
over-solicitous  for  the  nerves  of  the 
honest  director,  in  the  course  of  some 
general  observations  on  the  joint-stock 
system  say,  “  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  majority  of  companies  are 
honestly  formed  for  carrying  on  a 
legitimate,  though  it  may  be  a  specu¬ 
lative,  enterprise  or  business.”  The 
Committee  make  this  observation  as 
though  it  were  a  simple  truism,  but 
with  all  deference  to  its  distinguished 
authors,  I  think  the  statement  requires 
examination.  Writing  in  The  National 
Revieto  for  May,  1896,  Mr.  W.  K.  Law- 
son  quotes  the  unimpeachable  authority 
of  Sir  Henry  Burdett  to  show  that  950 
new  mining  companies  were  registered 
in  1895  alone,  and  that  of  these  “  only 
2:29  ventured  to  submit  themselves  to 
public  criticism  by  advertising  their 
prospectuses  and  otherwise  complying 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.”  About  three-fourths  of  the 
capital  of  these  229  better-class  com¬ 
panies  went  to  the  vendors  ;  and  out  of 
181  mining  companies  which  settled 


under  a  specially  framed  rule  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  “  sixty-one  had  pub¬ 
lished  no  prospectus  of  any  kind.” 
What  proportion  of  all  these  mining 
companies,  I  should  like  to  know,  can 
be  described  as  “  honestly  formed  for 
carrying  on  a  legitimate  business”  ? 
Add  to  these  mining  ventures  all  the 
third-rate  finance,  gambling,  and  under¬ 
writing  companies  which  are  becoming 
the  curse  of  the  City,  and  all  the  other 
shady  concerns  whose  prospectuses  in 
times  of  speculation  daily  litter  our 
breakfast-tables  ;  recollect  the  Board  of 
Trade  statistics  which  show  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  companies  formed 
become  bankrupt  or  abortive,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Committee’s  state¬ 
ment  is  open  to  very  grave  doubt,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  recent  years  are  con¬ 
cerned.  In  justice  to  its  framers,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  report 
was  drawn  up  before  the  culmination 
of  the  great  gambling  and  company, 
mongering  orgy  ot  1895,  which  might 
possibly  have  induced  them  to  modify 
their  views.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  appear  nowadays  are  not 
honest  trading  concerns,  but  simply 
devices  for  milking  the  investor,  proves 
the  necessity  of  placing  some  restric¬ 
tions  on  their  formation ;  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  should  assist  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  by  prohibiting  all 
dealing  in  shares  before  allotment. 

Impotent  as  the  law  has  hitherto 
proved  itself  to  deal  with  the  company- 
monger  as  he  deserves,  it  has  been 
rendered  still  more  so  by  recent  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
risks  that  a  fraudulent  promoter  or  di¬ 
rector  formerly  ran  of  being  brought  to 
justice  were  small  enough,  but  the 
judgment  in  the  important  case  of  ex 
parte  Barnes  re  The  English  ami  Scot¬ 
tish  Mercantile  Investment  Trust  goes 
some  way  toward  reducing  them  to  the 
vanishing  point.  Under  this  decision 
of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  the 
Court  has  no  power  to  order  the  public 
examination  of  a  director  or  promoter 
unless  the  Official  Receiver  alleges  fraud, 
and  fraud  against  certain  individuals. 
In  other  words,  a  Board  of  Trade  official 
is  expected  to  prejudge  the  case,  risk¬ 
ing  all  the  consequences  attending  so 
serious  a  course,  and  to  make  a  finding 
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'of  that  fraud  Avhicli  it  is  the  one  object 
of  the  examination  to  ascertain,  or  else 
there  can  be  no  public  examination.  It 
is  not  enough  if  he  says  tliat  there 
appear  to  him  to  be  matters  suggesting 
fraud  or  urgently  requiring  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  he  must  usurp  the  functions  of  a 
Court  of  Justice,  and,  possibly  without 
being  possessed  of  all  the  information 
obtainable,  do  what  only  a  Court  should 
do  after  full  inquiry,  and  say  that  cer¬ 
tain  individuals  are  rogues.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  suggest  a  more  invidious 
or  more  unfair  position  in  which  a  pub¬ 
lic  official  could  be  placed,  or  one  more 
inimical  to  the  public  interest.  It 
must  be  assumed  that  the  House  of 
Lords  correctly  interpreted  the  law, 
but,  if  so,  it  may  be  permitted  to  an 
ignorant  layman  to  say  that  the  law  is 
an  exceedingly  bad  one,  and  should  be 
altered  forthwith.  Small  wonder  that 
since  this  disastrous  decision  an  emi¬ 
nent  judge  has  declared  that  “  the 
main  utility  of  the  Act  of  1890  has 
gone.”  The  value  of  public  examina¬ 
tions  of  company  officers  against  whom 
there  is  vi,  prim d  facie  ctise  of  fraud  or 
irregular  practices  is  obvious.  It  is  a 
step  toward  bringing  criminals  to 
justice,  and  it  serves  to  educate  the 
public  mind,  which  most  sadly  needs 
enlightening  on  company  matters. 
These  requirements  are  plainly  not 
fullillod  by  private  examinations.  I 
have  never  myself  been  able  to  see  why 
the  officers  of  insolvent  joint-stock  con¬ 
cerns  should  not  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  individual  bankrupts,  and  be 
publicly  examined,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  open  court.  If  the  failure  is 
due  to  misfortune  the  directors  would 
sulfer  nothing  by  enquiry,  and,  as  the 
causes  leading  up  to  insolvency  are  al¬ 
ways  matters  of  public  interest,  there  is 
no  hardship  in  calling  upon  company 
officers  to  give  an  account  of  their 
stewardship. 

I  have  already  alluded  briefly  to  the 
necessity  for  giving  more  protection  to 
trade  creditors  of  companies,  which  is 
admitted  even  by  men  opposed  to 
radical  reform  of  the  Joint-Stock  Acts. 
Here  again,  however,  the  House  of 
Lords  have  given  the  distressed  com¬ 
pany-monger  occasion  to  rejoice.  The 
result  of  their  decision  in  the  great 
one-man-company  case  of  Broderip  v. 


Salomon,  reversing  those  of  the  judge 
of  First  Instance  and  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal,  is  that  a  trader  in  difficulties  can, 
with  the  aid  of  six  dummies,  who  may 
possibly  be  his  own  wife  and  children, 
turn  himself  into  a  limited  liability 
company,  issue  debentures,  and  oust 
his  trade  creditors  under  cover  of  the 
mortgage.  ‘‘  To  legalize  such  a  trans¬ 
action  would  be  a  scandal,”  said  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  thought  otherwise.  If  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  decision  is  to  prevail,  it 
would  be  better  to  abolish  the  mystical 
number  of  seven  signatories  to  the 
memorandum  of  association,  and  to 
legalize  one-man  companies  pure  and 
simple.  The  debentures  of  companies 
should  be  registered  like  bills  of  sale, 
and  the  register  be  open  to  public  in¬ 
spection,  so  that  intending  creditors 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  charges  the  debtor  company  has 
created.  Some  statutory  limitation 
should  also  be  placed  upon  the  charges 
which  a  company  may  create,  and  the 
question  of  a  compulsory  reserve  liabil¬ 
ity  in  new  companies  for  the  sole  bene¬ 
fit  of  creditors  deserves  to  be  carefully 
considered. 

An  interesting  essay  might  be  written 
on  the  history  and  evolution  of  those 
aggregations  of  capital  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  the  public  called 
“  trusts.”  In  America  they  take  the 
form  of  gigantic  monopolist  combina¬ 
tions  which,  by  artificially  raising  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  have 
almost  driven  the  nation  into  rebellion. 
It  is  now  generally  known  that  the 
great  political  upheaval  over  there  in 
1896,  though  nominally  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  one  kind  of  currency 
against  another,  was  in  reality  a  revolt 
against  the  abuse  of  money  power  and 
financial  corruption  in  high  places  and, 
above  all,  a  protest  by  the  discontented 
masses  against  the  methods  by  Avhich 
capital  in  unscrupulous  hands  exploited 
them  for  its  own  selfish  ends.  In  this 
country  coalitions  for  the  purpose  of 
rigging  the  market  for  commodities 
are,  happily,  seldom  permanently  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  British  trust,  though  it 
borrowed  certain  of  its  leading  features 
from  its  American  cousin,  is  commonly 
simply  a  dust-bin  for  the  financial  ref¬ 
use  or  speculative  failures  of  large 
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operators,  or  else  it  is  of  the  “  bucket- 
shop”  or  gambling  and  underwriting 
variety,  which  uses  the  machinery  of 
the  Limited  Liability  Acts  for  the 
scientific  manipulation  of  the  stock 
markets.  There  are,  of  course,  trusts 
which  carry  on  a  legitimate  investment 
business,  but  they  are  not  the  majority. 
The  nominal  “  objects”  of  the  finance 
or  underwriting  trust  may  cover  any¬ 
thing  under  the  sun,  but  its  real  raison 
d’etre  is  nearly  always  the  same — 
namely,  for  the  directors  to  speculate 
in  stocks  and  shares  with  the  capital  of 
investors.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be 
able  to  “  punt”  with  other  people’s 
money  especially  when,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens  nowadays,  it  is  done  on  the  heads- 
I-win-tails-you-lose  principle,  whereby 
the  punter  gets  a  substantial  commis¬ 
sion  if  he  wins,  while  the  shareholders 
pay  all  the  losses.  The  keepers  of  the 
tables  at  Monte  Carlo  would  be  well 
pleased  if  they  could  do  business  on 
these  terms.  That  the  plums  and  pick¬ 
ings  to  be  gathered  in  this  way  are 
very  considerable  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  managing  directors 
of  one  well-known  mining  finance  and 
development  company  pocketed  nearly 
£330,000  as  their  share  of,  or  commis¬ 
sion  upon,  the  profits  of  a  single  year’s 
speculative  operations,  while  in  addition 
tliey  generously  commuted  their  share 
of  all  future  earnings  for  something 
over  a  million  pounds’  worth  of  shares  ! 
It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how 
widely  such  a  system  of  paying  direct¬ 
ors  opens  the  door  to  abuses  of  every 
kind.  The  disgraceful  malpractices 
connected  with  the  promotion  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  many  of  the  earlier  trust 
companies  have  been  disclosed  in  the 
law  courts,  although,  as  I  remarked  be¬ 
fore,  the  guilty  parties  escaped  scot 
free. 

Gross  as  the  abuses  are  which  have 
grown  up  under  our  limited  liability 
system,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  serious  attempt  will  be 
made  to  deal  with  them.  Parliament  is 
apathetic,  if  not,  actually  hostile,  and 
the  Government  is  apparently  not  in 
earnest  about  the  matter.  Its  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  joint-stock 
companies  based  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee 
has  been  twice  introduced  into  the 
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House  of  Lords,  twice  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  that  House,  and 
Heaven  alone  knows  when  w'e  shall 
hear  of  it  again.  The  Select  Commit¬ 
tee,  when  it  sits,  listens  day  after  day 
to  the  cramhe  repetita  of  arguments  for 
and  against  reform,  as  though  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  not  been  thoroughly  threshed 
out  before  the  Board  of  Trade  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  was  appointed  four  years 
ago.  Experts  in  company  promotion 
dilate  at  length  on  the  terrible  evils 
which  would  result  from  interference 
with  their  business  ;  how  reform  wmuld 
frighten  the  honest  director,  and  the 
laying  of  rogues  by  the  heels  would 
fetter  commerce  and  clog  the  wheels  of 
industry.  If  ever  the  Bill  comes  up 
for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  may 
be  so  whittled  away  and  emasculated  in 
Committee  as  to  be  practically  useless. 
The  company-monger  is  strongly  repre¬ 
sented  in  Parliament,  and  there  are 
many  powerful  interests  opposed  to 
substantial  changes  in  the  existing 
system.  A  necessary  preliminary  to 
any  measure  of  reform  worthy  of  the 
name  is  the  formation  of  an  elfective 
body  of  public  opinion.  The  constitu¬ 
encies  should  insist  on  Parliament 
taking  action  in  the  matter.  Swindling 
promoters,  whose  business  is  no  more 
an  “  industry”  than  is  piracy  or  card- 
sharping,  should  be  prosecuted.  The 
large  and  growing  horde  of  “  some¬ 
things  in  the  City,”  who  are  “  on  the 
make”  by  any  means  fair  or  foul, 
should  be  taught  that  if  they  exploit 
the  public  for  their  own  ends  they  do 
so  at  their  peril.  Men  guilty  of  shady 
conduct  in  City  matters  should  not,  as 
I  observed  before,  be  selected  as  Par¬ 
liamentary  candidates  with  the  sanction 
and  support  of  their  political  leaders. 
Above  all,  they  should  be  reprobated 
in  private  life,  cut  by  their  acquaint¬ 
ances,  blackballed  at  clubs,  and  other- 
wdse  socially  tabooed.  In  this  way  a 
healthier  tone  might  be  created  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs,  and  company-mongering 
be  rendered  a  less  fertile  source  of 
public  demoralization.  As  it  is,  one 
or  two  ingenious  money-spiders  can 
corrupt  half  the  City,  including  men 
whose  wealth  and  position  ought  to 
place  them  above  temptation  ;  for  it  is 
curious  to  see  how,  directly  some  new 
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device  is  invented  for  enmeshing  and 
skinning  the  investor,  merchant 
princes,  bankers,  and  blue-blooded 
aristocrats  will  rush  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  game.  It  is  deplorable  that  men 
of  light  and  leading  should  so  often 
be  found  willing  to  lend  their  names  to 
financial  trusts  or  companies  of  doubt¬ 
ful  cliaracter.  An  honored  name  is  a 
merchantable  article,  no  doubt,  but  the 
owner  should  be  careful  to  whom  he 
sells  it.  Our  best  public  men  have 
hitherto  kept  themselves  free  from  the 
entanglements  of  City  finance,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  this  wholesale  tradition 
were  preserved.  Scarcely  less  regret- 
table  is  the  diversion  of  so  much  good 
business  talent  from  legitimate  trade 
into  the  shady  by-ways  of  company-pro¬ 
moting  and  ‘ ‘  financiering. ”  Too  many 
directors  nowadays  keep  their  eyes  more 
on  the  share-markets  than  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  businesses,  and  one 
hears  even  of  ordinary  trading  concerns 
adopting  the  practice  of  underwriting 
new  issues  with  a  view  to  planting  them 
on  the  public  at  a  premium. 

At  the  present  rate  of  progress  we  bid 
fair  to  be  turned  during  the  next  cen¬ 
tury  from  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  into 
a  community  of  company-mongers, 
wherein  the  Hebrew  adventurer  and  his 
satellites  will  reign  supreme.  The  new 
notions  of  trying  short  and  shady  cuts 
to  fortune  appear  to  be  growing  in  all 
classes  of  society.  We  read  not  long 
ago  that  the  idea  had  been  mooted  of 
organizing  a  gigantic  strike  on  some  of 
our  big  railways,  the  strike  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  liy  heavy  “  bear”  sales  of  railway 
stock — a  simple  and  efficient  method  of 
replenishing  the  coffers  of  the  labor 
unions.  This  cheerful  suggestion  seems 
to  have  found  favor  with  some  of  the 
men’s  leaders  and  newspapers ;  and 
really,  if  capital  is  to  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  community  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance  by  means  of  unscrupulous  market 
mani])ulation,  we  can  hardly  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  labor  occasionally  takes  a  hand 
in  the  game  when  it  thinks  it  can  do  so 
to  its  own  advantage. 

There  is  something  disagreeably  un- 
English  about  the  new  financial  meth¬ 
ods  and  the  vulgar  trickery  and  chicane 
which  characterize  them  ;  and  in  tliese 
days  when  finance  and  politics  are  con¬ 
nected  by  the  closest  ties  their  demor¬ 


alizing  influence  is  especially  to  be  de¬ 
plored.  Burke  w'as  no  doubt  guilty  of 
unctuous  rectitude  when  he  eulogized 
the  “  ancient  and  inbred  piety,  integ¬ 
rity,  good  nature,  and  good  humor'  ’  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  but  there  are 
still  not  a  few  who  believe  that  the  na¬ 
tional  character  is  one  of  the  main 
foundations  of  our  greatness  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  that  anything 
which  tends  to  impair  it  is  a  source  of 
national  weakness.  As  a  commercial 
people  our  credit  rests  upon  our  good 
name,  and  as  a  nation  wdth  an  imperial 
mission  we  can  ill  afford  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  it.  The  makers  of  our 
Empire  in  this  century  may  have  had 
their  faults,  but  they  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  not  merely  great  administrators, 
but  men  whose  probity  of  character 
and  freedom  from  sordid  aims  have 
been  beyond  question.  India,  Egypt, 
Nigeria,  and  in  past  years  the  Sudan, 
bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  genius  of 
Englishmen  for  colonizing  and  ruling 
subject  races  ;  and  if  the  natives  of 
these  countries  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
content  to  submit  to  our  sway,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  they  have  learned  to  look  for  jus¬ 
tice,  good  faith,  and  straight-dealing 
from  our  countrymen.  Only  in  South 
Africa,  where  the  influence  of  the  com¬ 
pany-monger  is  paramount,  has  our 
good  name  suffered  and  the  work  of 
consolidating  the  Empire  been  impeded. 
It  is  not  merely  rectitude,  unctuous  or 
otherwise,  it  is  plain  common-sense — 
“  good  business,’’  in  fact — to  recognize 
that  this  good  name  and  this  national 
character  are  things  worth  preserving, 
and  that  the  beginnings  of  pecuniary 
corruption  may  also,  whatever  our  new 
Machiavellians  may  say,  be  the  seeds  of 
a  nation’s  decadence. 

That  the  limited  liability  system  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  progress  is  true  enough,  and 
the  original  framers  of  the  Companies 
Acts  may  well  bo  pardoned  if  they  failed 
to  provide  against  its  present  abnormal 
and  excessive  development.  The  task 
of  cutting  away  the  rank  abuses  which 
are  fostered  thereby  belongs  to  our  later 
generation,  which  has  the  light  of  a- 
larger  e.xperience  to  guide  it.  The  joint- 
stock  principle  is  daily  extending  its 
borders,  till  it  now'  bids  fair  to  invade 
every  department  of  life.  Syndicates 
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run  all  manners  of  men  and  things, 
from  authors  and  explorers  to  race¬ 
horses,  from  playwrights  to  prize-fight¬ 
ers.  As  limited  liability  grows  the 
number  of  small  investors  and  deposi¬ 
tors  in  limited  liability  concerns  will 
grow  proportionately,  until  we  may 
some  day  see  it  embracing  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population.  The  Libera¬ 
tor  frauds  ought  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  minds  of  the  working-classes  that 
the  matter  concerns  them  intimately, 
as  well  as  the  rich.  Sooner  or  later 
people  will  grow  tired  of  being  exploit¬ 
ed  by  the  company-monger,  and  his 
machinations  may  have  in  the  future 
more  far-reaching  consequences  than 
we  at  present  imagine.  The  English 
Collectivist  agitator,  like  the  American 
Populist,  is  forever  searching  for  the 
rotten  places  in  our  social  organism, 
and  he  can  point  to  no  more  glaring 
abuse  of  the  Individualist  system  than 
the  company-mongering  millionaire. 
Our  greatest  living  thinker,  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  reminded  us  many  years 
ago  that  “  the  system  under  which  we 
at  present  live  fosters  dishonesty  and 
lying,”  and  he  now  utters  the  mourn¬ 
ful  prophecy  that  we  shall  drift  grad¬ 
ually  into  Socialism,  than  which  no 
graver  calamity  can  befall  the  human 
race.  If  this  prophecy  is  fulfilled  it 
w'ill  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  abuse  of 
money- power  and  economic  corruption, 
whereof  such  industrial  parasites  as  the 
Yankee  trust-monger  and  the  Britisli 
company-monger  furnish,  us  with  the 
most  flagrant  examples.  If  “  the  indi¬ 
vidual  withers  and  the  State  is  more 
and  more,”  it  will  be  because  the  indi¬ 
vidual  runs  riot,  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  grossly  misconducts  himself.  So¬ 
cialism  may  arrive  when  the  community 
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rebels  against  the  tyranny  of  ill-gotten 
wealth,  as  it  has  rebelled  in  America 
against  the  domination  of  the  trust- 
monger,  the  railway  wrecker,  the  mil¬ 
lionaire  monopolist,  and  the  framer  of  ‘ 
rigs,  pools,  corners,  and  “  combines”— 
the  financial  adventurer  “with  the 
cynic  devil  in  his  blood,”  as  Mr.  Ilud- 
yard  Kipling  has  it, 

“  That  bids  him  flout  the  law  he  makes, 

That  bids  him  make  the  law  he  flouts, 

Till,  dazed  by  many  doubts,  he  wakes 
The  drummiug  guns  that  —  have  no 
doubts.” 

The  first  two  lines,  by  the  way,  sug¬ 
gest  reflections  concerning  certain  of 
our  own  legislators  who  have  been  so 
remarkably  successful  in  “  flouting” 
those  limited  liability  law's  which  they 
may  shortly  be  occupied  in  remaking. 
True  Individualism,  as  common-sense 
and  philosophy  alike  teach  us,  implies 
some  subordination  of  the  human  unit 
to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber — that  is  to  say,  a  man  while  work¬ 
ing  to  benefit  himself  should  also, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  be  work¬ 
ing  for  the  public  benefit.  But  the 
trust-monger,  whether  in  his  English 
or  Transatlantic  form,  is  antisocial,  and 
in  the  interests  of  society  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  suppressed.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  public,  who  are  the  paw'iis  in 
the  grand  game  of  beggar-your-neigh- 
bor,  will  recognize  this  lact.  Otherwise 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  country, 
as  across  the  Atlantic,  the  company 
pirate  and  the  financial  marauder  will 
some  day  wake,  if  not  “  the  drumming 
guns”  of  revolution,  at  any  rate  a  popu¬ 
lar  protest  that  may  express  itself  in  rev¬ 
olutionary  legislation. — National  Re¬ 
view. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
w’ith  its  terrible  incidents  and  whole¬ 
sale  executions  in  France,  seems  so  far 
away  that  I  can  scarcely  realize  that 
my  father,  who  lived  till  1869,  saw 
Louis  XVI.  My  grandfather,  Lord 
Radnor,  when  in  Paris  took  him  as  a 


little  boy  to  a  gallery  in  the  Palace, 
along  which  the  King  passed  with 
some  of  his  Court  to  attend  a  religious 
ceremony  ;  my  father  believed  it  w'as  a 
baptism.  Whether  the  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  accompanied  her  husband 
I  cannot  feel  sure.  As  the  King 
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passed,  my  grandfather  bowed  respect¬ 
fully,  but  was  afterward  told  he  bad 
made  a  mistake,  as  it  was  contrary  to 
French  Court  etiquette.  My  father 
also  saw  the  Bastille,  soon  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  wrath  of  a  half-mad¬ 
dened  mob,  wild  with  a  sense  of  past 
wrongs,  tyranny,  injustice,  and  present 
poverty,  whoso  vengeful  feelings  were 
not  to  be  satisfied  till  the  soil  of  France 
had  been  soaked  with  the  blood  of  in¬ 
nocent  and  guilty  alike. 

I  have  a  little  paper,  on  which  are 
two  manuscript  lines  of  music  and  be¬ 
tween  which  lines  is  written  “  Vive  la 
nation,  la  liberte  et  la  loi.”  By  fold¬ 
ing  the  paper  in  a  particular  manner, 
part  of  the  musical  notes  form  the 
words  “  Vive  la  reine,  lo  dauphin  et  le 
Roy.”  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  in  pen  and  ink.  It  is  a  small 
thing,  but  to  me  it  tells  of  some  anx¬ 
ious  mind  trying  to  forget  its  fears 
while  composing  this  device,  and  mask¬ 
ing  a  loyal  heart’s  wishes  by  apparent 
sympathy  with  the  cry  of  an  infuriated 
people.  My  grandmother  left  at  her 
death  a  delicately  painted  miniature 
of  a  young  lady,  a  French  friend  of 
hers,  afterward  guillotined. 

When  my  father  grew  up  he  was  sent 
to  make  the  “  grand  tour,”  under  the 
guidance  of  a  French  Abbe,  whose 
only  wise  words  I  remember  having 
heard  of,  as  addressed  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  were  ”  II  faut  savoir  s'ennu- 
yer."  I  can  quite  imagine  the  French¬ 
man  thinking  of  past  brilliant  days  in 
f'rance  as  it  had  been,  not  relishing 
travels  through  other  less  luxurious 
countries.  My  father  went  to  Berlin, 
and  at  a  ball  danced  with  the  beautiful 
and  excellent  Queen  of  Prussia,  who 
told  him,  when  he  said  he  had  a  sore 
throat,  that  when  he  went  to  bed  he 
should  wrap  round  it  ”  un  has  de  mes- 
sayer." 

A  few  years  ago,  I  talked  to  an  old 
carter,  whom,  in  earlier  times,  I  re¬ 
membered  as  a  tall  handsome  laborer, 
but  who  then  was  passing  his  latter 
days,  too  crippled  to  work,  in  a  park 
lodge  with  his  still  fresh-looking,  neat, 
cheery  old  wife,  lie  spoke  of  how  he 
used  to  go  up  to  London,  walking  with 
the  team  and  wagon  laden  with  the 
trunks  and  boxes  of  the  family,  when 
they  moved  to  town  from  near  Salis- 
New  Seeies. — VoL.  LXVII.,  No.  5. 


bury,  stopping,  I  think,  two  nights  on 
the  way,  and  arriving  the  third  at  his 
destination.  I  believe  he  said  he  had 
never  lost  one  of  the  articles  in  his 
charge  in  his  journeys  to  and  fro.  He 
remembered  how  on  one  occasion  a 
body  of  Salisbury  men  went  out  to 
meet  my  grandfather’s  carriage  on  his 
return  from  London,  unharnessed  the 
horses,  and  drew  him  into  the  town, 
because  he  had  opposed  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation  !  Ilis  views  were  not  the  same 
as  those  of  his  eldest  son  in  this 
matter,  though  he  was  tenderly  at¬ 
tached  to  him.  It  seems  strange, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  an 
Abbe  should  have  been  chosen  as  the 
travelling  companion  to  my  father  in 
his  youth,  but  I  imagine  he  was  a  poor 
emigre,,  and  that  his  Catholicism  was 
not  of  a  very  distinct  or  proselytizing 
character,  or  calculated  to  shako  his 
pupil’s  strong  Protestant  convictions, 
though  the  latter  did  favor  Catholic 
freedom,  on  the  lines  of  impartial 
justice. 

When  I  was  eight  jrears  old,  we 
passed  a  winter  in  Pans  in  the  Place 
Vendume.  One  morning,  soldiers  were 
led  into  the  open  space  and  ranged 
along  its  sides,  while  one  was  taken 
near  the  centre  column  to  be  degraded. 
I  can  recall  the  sickening  feeling  at 
the  sight  of  a  man  to  be  punished,  and 
a  faint  childish  fear  he  might  then  and 
there  be  shot.  I  think  he  had  on  a 
long  cloth  garment,  and  on  his  head 
some  kind  of  cap,  but  not  like  those  of 
the  other  soldiers.  A  cord  was  fas¬ 
tened  round  him,  one  end  of  which 
hung  down  his  back  and  trailed  on  the 
ground,  having  what  seemed  to  me  a 
cannon-ball  attached  to  it.  He  was 
taken  round  in  front  of  his  fellow 
soldiers  with  his  strange  appendage, 
then  something  was  removed  from  his 
dress,  and  afterward  he  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  marched  away.  Whether 
there  was  any  further  punishment 
awaiting  the  prisoner  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  fear  it  was  likely.  It  saddens  me 
now  after  seventy  years  to  think  of  his 
probable  bitter  mortification,  perhaps 
anguish,  at  being  so  publicly  disgraced. 

A  brighter  scene  was  a  children's 
ball  at  the  Palais  Royal,  which  I  re¬ 
member  was  very  crowded  with  young 
and  old  in  smart  attire,  none  of  whom, 
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however  great  or  celebrated  they  may 
have  been,  left  any  lasting  impression 
on  me.  But,  while  waiting  for  our 
carriage  with  my  mother  in  a  large 
central  hall,  neaily  empty,  a  gentleman 
came  in  by  a  side  door,  at  whose  ap¬ 
pearance  my  motlier  rose  from  her 
seat.  He  bowed,  I  think,  and  then 
passed  out  at  another  entrance.  It  was 
Louis  Philippe,  Due  d’Orleans,  whom 
I  never  saw  again,  either  as  duke, 
monarch,  or  exile. 

I  once  saw  Prince  Talleyrand,  when 
he  was  in  London  as  ambassador,  for 
at  a  young  girls’  tea  party  given  by  his 
most  charming,  lovable  great-niece, 
Pauline  de  Perigord,  the  uncle  came  in 
to  cast  a  look  around,  and  then  quickly 
vanished.  I  have  a  dim  recollection 
of  a  tall  thin  old  man  with  long  white 
hair.  As  he  looked  at  the  merry 
gathering  of  bright  young  creatures, 
did  he  with  a  backward  glance  contrast 
it  with  the  awful  scenes  he  must  have 
witnessed  in  his  earlier  manhood,  and 
shudder  at  the  recollection  ? 

When  I  was  about  thirteen,  my 
father,  who  had  some  business  to  trans¬ 
act  at  Folkestone,  took  me  and  a  girl 
companion,  but  without  any  servant, 
in  a  post  chaise  to  Sandgatc,  which 
lies  near,  there  being  no  fitting  accom¬ 
modation  for  us  at  Folkestone,  then 
little  more  than  a  small  fishing  (and,  1 
fear,  smuggling)  town.  Now  the  cliff 
bristles  with  hotels,  lodging  and  private 
houses,  churches  and  chapels,  and  all 
the  usual  appurtenances  of  a  flourishing 
seaside  place.  My  father,  ever  active 
and  busy  with  private,  public,  or  county 
affairs,  was  perpetually  travelling  by 
stage  coaches,  too  little  luxurious  and 
self-indulgent  to  mind  their  discom¬ 
forts.  On  one  occasion  he  had  two 
strangers  as  companions,  one  a  rather 
pompous  gentleman,  who  got  out  be¬ 
fore  the  others,  when  the  one  who  re¬ 
mained  said  to  my  father,  “  Do  you 
know  who  that  w^as?”  “No,”  was 
the  reply.  “  It  was  Lord  Folkestone.” 
This  was  not  denied,  but  later  on  an 
innkeeper  brought  a  packet  to  the 
window,  and  presenting  it  to  my  father 
said,  “  llere  are  some  letters  for  you, 
my  lord,”  to  the  annoyance  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  doubtless  of  his  companion. 
Another  time  he  found  himself  beside 
a  poor  woman,  who  told  him  her  hus- 
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band  was  a  soldier,  away  with  his  regi¬ 
ment,  but  she  could  seldom  hold  any 
communication  with  him,  as  postage 
cost  too  much  ;  so  as  soon  as  there  was 
a  fitting  oppoitunity  my  father  franked 
a  cover  for  her,  and  if  the  letter  was 
written  and  received  safely,  it  must 
have  been  a  surprise  and  joy  to  the 
poor  soldier  to  find  he  had  "actually 
nothing  to  pay  for  it.  Then,  in  after 
years,  came  the  glad  day  when  frank¬ 
ing  ceased  to  be  a  privilege  of  peers 
and  M.P.’s,  and  after  a  trial  of  Mul- 
ready’s  covers,  artistic  and  pretty,  but 
too  elaborate,  came  the  little  square  of 
gummed  stumped  paper,  which  we 
may  say  has  become  a  power  in  the 
world,  for  I  suppose  there  is  no  civil¬ 
ized  or  half-civilized  country  which  has 
not  imitated  it  with  varying  designs. 
My  father  being  absent  from  home,  I 
asked  him  to  frank  a  letter  to  me  on 
the  last  day  he  had  the  power  to  do  so. 
He  thought  it  a  “  funny  whim,”  but, 
of  course,  he  did  it,  for  when  did  he 
ever  refuse  a  harmless  wish  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  ?  I  have  the  letter  still. 

Posting,  which  would  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  country  an  unbearably 
slow  way  of  travelling,  had  its  pleasant, 
cheery  side.  The  inns,  with  ttieir  wed- 
coming  landlords  and  landladies  ;  the 
quick  changing  of  the  horses ;  the 
ready  postboys,  with  their  neat  jackets 
and  bright  looks,  seemingly  indifferent 
to  hot  sun  or  drenching  rain  ;  then  the 
fresh  start,  and  the  kindly  voice  from 
the  carriage,  “  Trot  on,  boys  :  make 
the  best  of  your  w^ay  ;  pay  the  turn¬ 
pikes  back.”  Now  turnpikes  have 
vanished,  and  postboys— always  boys, 
however  old — have  almost  disappeared. 
At  the  end  of  each  stage  one  of  the 
riders  came  to  be  paid,  and  to  receive 
the  extra  for  himself  and  com]ianion, 
according  to  the  number  of  miles 
passed.  I  remember  a  clever,  well- 
drawn  colored  print  of  a  postboy  ap¬ 
pealing  to  a  gentleman  at  the  window 
of  a  chaise  with  “  A  long  ten,  my 
lord,”  which  picture  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated  in  my  home  as  a  faithful  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  not  infrequent  incident. 

I  once,  as  a  child,  w'ent  in  a  sedan 
chair  with  my  mother  to  the  theatre 
of  a  seaside  towm,  but  that  was  my  only 
experience  of  such  a  conveyance  ;  but 
there  was  a  sedan  chair  kept  for  use, 
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nearly  fifty  years  ago,  by  the  mother 
of  Dr.  Piisey,  an  old  lady  living  in 
Grosvenor  Square.  It  used  to  convey 
her  to  church,  but  she  had  at  last  to 
give  it  up,  from  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  bearers.  If  they  were  men  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  work,  and  did  not 
keep  step,  the  movement  became  very 
uncomfortable,  and  at  that  time  they 
became  unskilled  for  lack  of  practice. 
Lady  Lucy  Pusey  was  a  tall,  slight, 
very  upright  lady,  who  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  some  sixty  years  before  :  a 
high-crowned  white  ca]),  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  Quakeress,  quite  tight  sleeves 
and  plain  skirt,  a  square  cut  body, 
with  a  white  kerchief ;  and  when  she 
received  you,  she  crossed  her  arms  in 
front,  and  dropped  a  straight-down 
curtsey,  such  as  village  children  made 
till  model  schools  brought  in  a  different 
style.  It  was  prettily  old-fashioned. 

Pefore  I  grew  up,  there  were  sad 
times  in  England,  when  the  peasantry 
and  artisans  rose  in  wrath,  burning 
ricks,  and  destroying  machinery,  believ¬ 
ing,  in  their  blindness,  they  were  thus 
likely  to  benefit  themselves  and  their 
families.  My  father,  who  was  stopping 
alone  at  his  home  in  Wiltshire,  was 
told  one  day  that  a  gathering  of  laborers 
was  preparing  to  march  down  on  the 
place,  so  he  at  once  mounted  his  horse, 
and,  alone,  sallied  forth  to  meet  them. 
He  addressed  them,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
plainly  showed  them  how  any  violence 
of  conduct  would  bring  punishment  on 
themselves,  and  that  by  destroying 
farm  produce  and  machinery  they 
would  only  aggravate  the  evils  they 
were  suffering  from,  and  check  the  use 
of  inventions  which  were  not  intended 
for  their  hurt,  but  for  their  benefit. 
They  listened,  I  believe,  quietly,  one 
man  only  laying  his  hand  on  the  horse’s 
bridle,  possibly  with  ill  intent,  but 
when  told  he  had  better  not  do  so,  but 
to  take  his  hand  away,  he  obeyed.  My 
father  rode  away  unharmed,  and,  as 
far  as  I  ever  heard,  without  any  angry 
words  from  the  men. 

Poor  fellows  !  they  were  so  ignorant, 
so  untrained  to  think  and  understand 
matters  or  to  reason  about  them,  and 
had  had  and  were  having  with  their 
families  such  hard  times,  with  food, 
fuel,  and  indeed  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  terribly  dear,  that  we  cannot  won¬ 


der  that  they  grew  fiercely  impatient 
with  their  lot ;  more  especially  as  we 
may  believe  many  of  them  met  with 
hardness,  injustice,  and  careless  neglect 
from  those  who  ought  to  have  helped 
or  sympathized  with  them,  both  in  the 
upper  classes  and  in  those  ranks  that 
were  socially  only  a  little  above  them¬ 
selves.  My  father  loved  his  country¬ 
men,  he  earnestly  desired  to  see  them 
raised  morally,  educationally,  in  tem¬ 
poral  well-being  and  politically,  but 
he  would  never  have  countenanced 
violence  or  illegal  proceedings.  If  the 
laws  were  harsh,  unreasonable,  and  un¬ 
just,  he  felt  that  nothing  that  could  be 
righteously  done  should  be  spared  to 
alter  them  ;  but  while  they  were  the 
country’s  laws,  they  should  be  obeyed. 
The  principles  upon  which  his  life  was 
based  were  duty  to  God  and  to  his 
country,  an  intense  love  of  justice  and 
truth,  and  a  widespread,  helpful,  but 
discriminating  generosity.  When  my 
father  presided  at  an  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  meeting  which  filled  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  a  gentleman  on  the 
platform,  one  he  did  not  know,  said  to 
him,  “  Still  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
my  lord?”  “  Yes— still” — and  to  the 
end  of  a  life  just  bordering  on  ninety 
years. 

He  had  a  profound  I’everence  for, 
and  admiration  of,  our  Queen. 

There  was  a  time  when  vagrants  in¬ 
fested  the  rural  districts,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
tressing  to  know  that  they  got  food  or 
money  from  pitiful  or  frightened  wives 
who  could  ill  afford  to  spare  either,  but 
as  their  husbands  were  out  at  work 
they  were  left  unprotected.  A  public 
road  leading  from  one  country  town  to 
anotlier  ran  through  the  street  of  a 
village  where  we  lived,  so,  to  shield  the 
women  from  the  appeals  of  beggars,  a 
sqrt  of  private  constable  was  started  by 
my  father.  lie  was  dressed  in  a  long 
coat  and  a  cocked  hat,  and  given  a  staff 
to  carry  in  his  hand,  lie  was  a  lame 
fellow,  past  field  work,  of  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  type,  addressing  a  gentleman  as 
‘‘your  honor,”  and  his  business  was 
to  march  by  the  side  of  or  to  follow  any 
tramp  that  came  into  the  village,  till 
he  saw  him  safely  out  of  it,  leaving  him 
no  time  to  beg  at  the  cottages.  Wo 
can  well  understand  that  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  undesirable  attention  by  the 
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vagrants,  and  poor  old  Jim  Luker,  as 
he  limped  along,  found  them  “  terrible 
sarcy”  at  limes ;  but  I  think  they 
never  attempted  to  hurt  him,  awed 
possibly  by  the  cocked  hat  or  official- 
looking  stick.  Then  came  the  benefi¬ 
cent  measure  instituting  a  rural  police 
in  any  county  which  desired  it— ac¬ 
cepted  by  some,  but  for  a  time  declined 
by  others.  In  consequence,  the  police¬ 
less  counties  became  so  infested  by 
tramps  driven  from  the  protected  dis¬ 
tricts,  that  they  hastened  to  adopt  the 
new  system,  and  thus  the  network  of 
police  supervision  spread  over  the 
whole  country,  and  the  begging  idle 
wanderers  diminished. 

One  day,  when  the  family  were  post¬ 
ing  up  to  London,  when  about  ten 
miles  from  it,  my  mother  remarked 
how  brilliantly  red  the  sky  looked,  so 
that  she  thought  there  must  be  a  fire. 
On  reaching  town,  we  found  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  inextinguishable  flames. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many 
of  the  people  who  swarm  continuously 
about  Westminster  remember  or  know 
that  the  grand  edifice,  with  its  lofty 
towers  that  look  down  on  them,  sprang 
from  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  old  Houses 
of  Parliament. 

I  have  known  but  few  notabilities  ; 
but  one  whose  kindly  friendship  grati¬ 
fied  me  much  was  Mr.  Rogers,  at  whose 
breakfast  table  I  met  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
who,  I  recollect,  stated  that  avenues  of 
trees  meeting  overhead  first  suggested 
the  aisles  of  cathedrals.  One  morning 
when  leaving  Mr.  Roger’s  house  he  led 
me  through  his  garden  opening  upon 
the  Green  Park,  and  plucking  a  rose 
the  dear  old  poet  gave  it  to  me  with 
gentle  courtesy.  For  many  a  year 
some  dried  leaves  of  that  flower  lay  in 
a  journal,  but  now  leaves  and  journal 
have  disappeared  ;  but  the  thought  of 
that  dainty  action  is  yet  green  and 
fresh  in  my  memory.  When  dining  on 
one  occasion  with  the  Bishop  of  Dur¬ 
ham  (Maltby),  I  sat  by  Macaulay,  who 
delighted  me  by  talking  enthusiastically 
of  Miss  Austen’s  novels. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith  was  at  an  evening  party,  when 
my  mother  told  him  her  daughter  had 
just  asked  her  who  was  “  that  amusing 


gentleman  ?”  With  a  chuckle  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  Not  to  know  me  argues  herself 
unknown.”  He  afterward  stayed  a 
night  in  our  country  home,  meeting 
the  two  lively  old  Miss  Berrys  [the 
friends  in  earlier  times  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  born  about,  it  is  said,  1718],  and 
the  three  had  merry  talk  together. 

I  went  with  my  father  in  the  early 
forties  for  a  two  days’  visit  to  M.  Alexis 
de  Tocqueville,  author  and  politician, 
in  his  little  old  chateau  about  eight 
miles  from  Cherbourg.  It  was  a  small 
unpretending  house,  but  made  pictu¬ 
resque  in  one  part  by  a  round  tower 
with  a  peaked  roof.  M.  de  Tocque¬ 
ville  was  a  charming  host,  as  simple 
and  gentle  in  manner  as  he  was 
thoughtful,  wise,  and  clever  ;  his  wife, 
a  kindly  English  lady.  M.  de  Tocque¬ 
ville  took  us  over  to  Cherbourg,  and 
on  board  a  French  vessel  in  the  harbor, 
whose  commanding  officer  showed  very 
plainly  by  his  manner  that  two  visitors 
from  “  perfide  Albion”  were  anything 
but  welcome. 

Great  and  beneficial  changes  have  in¬ 
deed  taken  place  during  my  life,  many 
wonderful  discoveries  been  made  and 
inventions  produced  which  have  mar¬ 
vellously  added  to  the  conveniences  of 
life.  But  many  of  the  latter  are  fright¬ 
fully  ugly,  and  utilitarian  improve¬ 
ments  seem  to  me  frequently  ruthlessly 
destructive  and  vulgarizing  ;  so  I  give 
a  sigh  at  the  melting  away  of  many  en¬ 
chanting  ruralities,  and  much  country 
picturesqueness.  But  as  an  old  Hert¬ 
fordshire  laborer,  who  used  to  look  like 
the  picture  of  an  ancient  Saxon  serf, 
in  his  dark  drab  smock  frock  reaching 
almost  to  his  feet,  said  to  his  mistress 
after  a  discussion,  I  beliveve,  concern¬ 
ing  the  church  she  attended  and  the 
chapel  he  frequented,  “  We  must  give 
and  take  in  this  world  so,  I  suppose, 
if  we  “  take”  many  material  advan¬ 
tages,  we  must  also  “  give”  up  much 
outward  beauty  and  charm.  But  not 
all — oh  !  not  all,  I  trust — for  surely 
what  is  lovely  in  nature  is  intended  to 
be  an  innocent  and  refining  pleasure 
to  heart  and  mind,  and  calculated  to 
lift  the  thoughts  to  the  High,  the 
Pure,  and  the  Good. — Cornhill  Maga¬ 
zine. 
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BY  H.  W.  WILSON. 


If  recent  events  in  the  Far  East  have 
caused  uneasiness  in  England,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  produce  a 
frenzy  of  alarm  in  Japan.  We  can 
best  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  and  Port  Arthur 
to  her  by  imagining  our  own  feelings  if 
Russia  and  Germany  should  seize  upon 
Antwerp  and  the  Texel.  And  in  the  Far 
East,  Japan,  it  must  be  remembered, 
had  conquered  Port  Arthur,  and  had 
obtained  its  cession  from  China,  when 
Russia,  Germany,  and  France  stepped 
in  to  take  from  her  her  conquest  on 
the  plea  that  she  was  disturbing  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  East.  Her 
rage  and  dismay  are  not  to  be  allayed 
by  smooth  assurances  and  promises. 
She  is  too  nimble-witted  to  deceive  her¬ 
self,  as  does  the  British  nation,  with 
the  idea  that  the  new^  Triple  Alliance 
has  now  lealized  all  its  objects  and  will 
no  more  aggress.  She  foresees  an  im¬ 
pending  attack  upon  herself  by  the 
mailed  fist  of  the  alliance,  and  grasps 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  three  allies 
have  now  secured  the  bases  which  they 
require  for  operations  against  her. 
Face  to  face  with  Russia,  hh’ance  and 
Germany,  she  is  powerless,  and  her 
only  hope  lies  in  England. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  the 
present  crisis  it  seemed  almost  certain 
that  England  had  some  understanding 
with  Japan.  Count  Ito’s  six  hours’ 
interview  with  Lord  Salisbury  pointed 
to  such  an  arrangement ;  but  even 
more  conclusive  were  the  indications 
which  our  naval  dispositions  afforded. 
At  the  time  when  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach 
made  his  famous  speech,  not  obscurely 
threatening  war  against  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many,  we  had  eleven  fighting  ships  in 
the  Far  East.  Against  these  Russia 
had  seven,  France  three,  and  Germany 
six.  If  war  was  in  the  air  we  might 
have  had  to  fight  with  eleven  ships 
against  sixteen,  and  with  inferiority 
in  weight  of  broadside,  number  of 
heavy  guns,  and  number  of  torpedo 
tubes.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  ministry 
so  cautious  and  timid  as  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  would  have  run  so  great  a  risk. 


And,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
we  had  exchanged  assurances  with 
Japan,  or,  in  other  words,  concluded  a 
temporary  alliance.  At  this  date,  too, 
very  powerful  reinforcements  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Russian,  French,  and 
German  squadrons  in  the  Far  East, . 
but  not  to  ours.  In  all,  these  amounted 
to  five  ships — to  say  nothing  of  three 
more  which  had  been  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  proceed  fo 
t1ie  East.  We  did  not,  till  the  middle 
of  February,  move  a  ship  from  Europe, 
though  from  our  other  squadrons  near 
the  China  seas  we  ordered  up  one 
cruiser.  Either,  then,  we  were  guilty 
of  that  rashness  which.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  told  us,  ruins  Empires,  or  we  had 
Japan  at  our  back.  But  now  the  rein¬ 
forcements  sent  out  by  England  to  the 
East  at  the  eleventh  hour  are  such  as 
to  indicate  that  our  arrangement  with 
Japan  has  been  abandoned.  We  are 
moving  two  first-class  battleships  and 
one  first-class  cruiser  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  besides  an  extra  second-class 
cruiser  from  home,  and  we  already 
have  one  first-class  battleship  in  the 
East.  Japan  and  Russia  each  have 
two  of  the  same  class  ;  Germany  has 
two  old  battleships.  If  we  had  the 
Japanese  alliance  we  might  have  needed 
more  cruisers  but  not  more  battleships, 
so  long  as  the  foreign  squadrons  in  the 
East  remain  what  they  are.  Our  mar¬ 
gin  of  naval  superiority  is  so  very  di¬ 
minutive  against  France  and  Russia 
alone — against  France,  Russia,  and 
Germany  it  is  non-existent — that  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  too  strong  at  any 
one  point  lest  we  should  be  too  weak 
at  others.  The  tangle  of  our  diplomacy 
and  of  our  naval  policy  is  indeed  diffi¬ 
cult  to  unravel. 

Our  naval  position  in  the  China  sea 
is  rendered  more  precarious  by  our 
want  of  a  northern  coaling  station. 
Hong  Kong  is  1500  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Pe-che-li,  that  is  to  say,  a  week’s 
steam  at  economical  speed.  T’he  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  Government  to  occupy 
such  a  base  as  we  need  is  extraordinary 
and  inexcusable,  for  when  Germany 
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and  Russia  were  laying  hands  on  fine 
ports  we  sliould  have  been  more  than 
justified  in  taking  precautionary  meas¬ 
ures  As  so  often,  we  have  done  noth¬ 
ing  but  talk  big,  back  down,  and  then 
pretend  that  we  have  scored  a  brilliant 
success.*  Here,  again,  it  looks  as 
though  we  had  been  trusting  to  an 
agreement  with  Japan^  w'hich  allowed 
us  the  use  of  her  bases. 

In  itself  the  Japanese  fleet  is  a  factor 
which  makes  her  alliance  appear  de¬ 
sirable.  She  possesses  a  navy  wdiich  is, 
when  all  is  said,  actually  and  potential¬ 
ly.  the  most  formidable  individual  fleet 
in  the  East  at  this  moment.  She  has 
now  available  two  new  battleships 
superior  to  anything  east  of  Suez, 
eleven  good  cruisers — one  of  which  has 
just  been  bought  from  Brazil — a  re¬ 
serve  fleet  of  older  ironclads  and 
cruisers,  and  some  forty  torpedo  craft. 
Strong  though  this  force  is,  it  is  to  be 
vastly  strengthened  in  the  immediate 
future.  By  the  Austrian  Marine  Al¬ 
manack  for  1898  Japan  has  now  building 
five  large  battleships — three  of  which 
but  for  the  strike  would  have  been  de¬ 
livered  early  next  year — four  large 
armored  cruisers,  eleven  smaller  cruis¬ 
ers,  and  twelve  destroyers  or  torpedo- 
boats.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  ships  are 
being  pushed  forward,  Japan  is  build¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  Russia,  and  nearly  as  fast 
as  France.  Her  outlay  on  ships  alone 
is  prodigious  in  comparison  with  her 
resources.  In  the  near  future  she  will 
be  the  fifth  naval  power  of  the  world. 

In  personnel,  to  man  her  navy,  Jajian 
is  exceptionally  strong.  She  has  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  to  take  all  her  ships  to 
sea,  and  has  a  large  trained  reserve,  as 
she  employs  conscription  with  the  usual 
combination  of  long  and  short  service. 
Her  seamen,  too,  are  the  best  men  she 
can  produce,  and  nobles  are  to  be 
found  on  her  ships’  lower  decks. 

Besides  her  ships  and  men,  Japan 
has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  well- 
equipped  naval  bases  and  coal  mines 
close  at  hand  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  She 


*  We  have  not  even  complied  with  the  oft- 
repeated  representations  of  Hong  Kong  and 
secured  that  priceless  base  by  the  annexation 
of  Mirs  Bay  and  the  surrounding  islands. 
Yet  courage  and  a  paint  brush  are  all  that 
our  diplomacy  required. 
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controls  the  passage  through  the  In¬ 
land  Sea,  which  might  be  of  immense 
strategical  importance  in  war.  She 
has  accumulated  large  stocks  of  Welsh 
coal  near  to  the  scene  of  possible  hos¬ 
tilities.  Even  with  our  purchases  of 
coal  at  Singapore  and  our  depot,  such 
as  it  is,  at  Hong  Kong,  we  should  be 
glad  of  this  reserve  of  fuel,  for  fleets 
get  quickly  through  their  coal.  We 
could,  of  course,  draw  upon  Australia, 
where  the  coal  is  better  than  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  but  the  line  of  communication 
is  long  and  exposed.  France  has  her 
Tonkin  mines,  whilst  if  Japan  were 
hostile  to  us,  both  France  and  Russia 
would  have  the  Japanese  mines  at  their 
disposal,  and  a  naval  force  which  would 
place  them  in  a  position  of  distinct 
superiority  against  even  our  vastly  re¬ 
inforced  China  fleet.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  Japan  dominates 
the  Yellow  Sea,  if  positions  are  of  any 
importance. 

The  Japanese  army  is  being  reorgan¬ 
ized  ;  its  present  war  strength,  which 
is  about  310,000,  is  to  be  increased  to 
520,000  ;  but  this  will  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  time.  Japan  would  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  providing  an  ex¬ 
peditionary  force  of  200,000  men.  She 
IS  thus  in  a  position — given  command 
of  the  sea,  which  she  does  not  as  yet 
possess — to  menace  Russia  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  Nor  will  the  advance  of 
the  Siberian  Railway  destroy  all  her 
advantages,  though  it  will  diminish 
them.  She  is  increasing  her  army 
passu  ;  the  line  is  only  a  single  track, 
and  to  move  largo  forces  of  men  and 
the  supplies  and  ammunition  required 
by  a  modern  army  over  it  will  take 
much  time.  The  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  Russian  army  on  the  spot  will 
strain  Russia’s  financial  resources  and 
weaken  her,  temporarily,  at  any  rate, 
in  Europe. 

On  the  surface,  then,  the  military 
position  of  Japan  is  strong  against 
Russia  alone,  and  it  might  seem  that 
she  is  all  that  we  could  desire  as  an 
ally.  But  far  more  important  ques¬ 
tions  remain  to  be  considered,  llow 
far  is  Japanese  civilization  a  real  and 
permanent  factor,  and  not  a  mere  exot¬ 
ic  growth?  How  far  has  Japan  ac¬ 
quired  the  refining  and  humanitarian 
characteristics  of  European  civiliza- 
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tion  ?  What  is  the  Japanese  national 
character  ?  Are  her  armaments  at  the 
*  bottom  formidable  against  European 
enemies  ?  And  has  she  the  resources 
to  maintain  them  ? 

Many  of  these  questions  cannot  be 
answered,  because  time  alone  can  give 
the  answer.  We  can  only  look  for  in¬ 
dications.  It  does  appear  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  taken  firm  root,  but  it  is  not 
precisely  Western  civilization.  The 
plant  has  been  modified  by  grafting. 
Yet  where  the  apparatus  of  education 
is  so  thorough  and  efficient,  where 
there  is  so  much  energy  and  strength 
of  purpose,  where  the  external  pressure 
can  only  be  met  by  a  resolute  advance 
upon  an  upward  plane,  where  there  is 
talent  and  knowledge  at  the  helm, 
there  does  not  seem  much  danger  of  a 
relapse,  unless  Japan  is  attacked  and 
crushed.  Then  all  things  would  bo 
possible.  The  country  has  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  ;  it  is  only  thirty  years  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system. 
In  a  generation  Japan  has  attempted 
to  achieve  the  progress  of  four  cen¬ 
turies.  The  work  which  her  states¬ 
men  have  carried  out  is  a  good  work, 
and  has  made  infinite  demands  on 
their  courage  and  patience.  Yet, 
while  it  is  not  a  sham  fabric  like  the 
civilization  of  Siam,  time  is  required 
for  the  mortar  to  dry  and  harden. 

IIow  far  the  Japanese  sailors  and 
soldiers  could  be  trusted  against  a 
European  enemy  is  a  point  which  may 
be  raised.  Barbarian  forces  have 
usually  failed  in  the  past,  because  they 
were  not  intelligently  led  or  because 
they  were  armed  with  inferior  weapons, 
or  good  weapons  which  they  did  not 
understand.  The  typical  instance  is 
China  in  the  late  war.  But  Japan  has 
German  organization  and  strategy,  ex¬ 
cellent  leaders,  as  the  Yalu  showed, 
and  the  very  best  weapons.  If  on 
land  her  fighting  men  had  only  to 
“  come,  see,  and  conquer,”  at  sea  they 
had  to  face  a  more  stubborn  resistance. 
The  Chinese  lost  23  per  cent,  of  their 
force  in  line  at  the  Yalu,  and  are  said 
by  those  Europeans  present  at  the 
battle  to  have  fought  manfully.  The 
Japanese  Admiral,  Ito,  had  not  only 
to  meet  brave  opponents,  but  also  to 
grapple  with  new  tactical  problems. 
European  critics  have  not  been  able  to 


discover  any  faults  in  his  leading, 
though  one  of  his  subordinates  did 
make  a  serious  mistake,  but  such  a  mis¬ 
take  as  might  be  made  in  any  Euro¬ 
pean  navy.  It  does  not  appear,  then, 
that  there  is  any  real  reason  for  disbe¬ 
lieving  in  Japanese  efficiency.  Still, 
it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  discount 
Japan’s  strength  in  some  degree  till  it 
has  been  more  severely  tried. 

In  the  war  of  1894-95  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  instances  of  extreme  savagery — 
even  ferocity — on  the  part  of  Japanese 
troops.  The  statistics  for  the  war  show 
that  whereas  only  795  Japanese  were 
killed,  27,917  Chinese  fell.  If  these  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  an  Oriental  exaggeration,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  Japanese  sim¬ 
ply  shot  down  the  Chinese.  At  Port 
Arthur,  in  Formosa,  and  at  the  sinking 
of  the  Kow  Shing  they  displayed  a  ter¬ 
rible  ferocity.  They  have  been  very 
severely  blamed  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  regrettable 
excesses  have  happened,  and  do  happen, 
in  civilized  war,  when  men’s  passions 
are  excited  and  the  lust  for  blood  is 
aroused.  Probably  few  Europeans  re¬ 
member  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  when  the 
Confederates  were  guilty  of  atrocities 
so  terrible  that  by  the  common  consent 
of  Americans  the  facts  have  been  buried 
in  oblivion.*  That  the  Japanese  is  more 
cruel  than  the  European  is  possible  :  his 
civilization,  if  it  is  not,  as  has  been 
most  unjustly  said,  a  mere  veneer,  is  re¬ 
cent  and  has  not  yet  had  time  to  work 
its  full  effects.  It  is  not  so  many  years 
ago  since  hari  kari  was  one  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Japan.  Is  it  then  just  to 
condemn  the  Japanese  for  outbreaks 
which  have  occurred  in  the  most  civil¬ 
ized  armies,  and  which  may  be  only  a 
passing  phenomenon,  not  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  race  ? 

Another  reproach  which  is  flung  at 
the  Japanese  is  that  he  is  a  “  pagan.” 
This  is  undeserved,  for  the  educated 
Japanese  is  not  a  pagan,  but  a  sceptic 
or  agnostic.  The  young  nation,  like 
the  young  man,  in  the  presence  of 
modern  science  and  philosophy  is  apt 


*  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gautte 
I  gave  more  instances— the  massacre  at 
Jaffa  by  Napoleon,  Badajoz,  Bazeilles,  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  Geok  Tepe.  Any  student  of 
military  history  can  supply  further  examples.  ^ 
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to  cast  away  its  religious  beliefs  and  to 
believe  that  religion  is  an  unnecessary 
superfluity.  It  does  remain  true  that, 
as  the  hislorian  of  Sea  Power  has  said, 
agnosticism  which  has  never  known 
Christianity  is  a  far  different  creed 
from  agnosticism  which  has  passed 
through  Christianity.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  very  good  prospect  of  Japan  be¬ 
coming  Christian  in  the  near  future, 
and  this  though  the  missionaries  who 
have  striven  to  evangelize  her  have 
made  little  way.  The  Church  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  for  instance,  had  in  1896 
only  1723  native  communicants.  The 
explanation  of  missionary  failure  prob¬ 
ably  lies  in  this  :  earnest  believing  men 
of  insufficient  intellectual  calibre  pitted 
against  keen  sceptical  minds  ;  innu¬ 
merable  jarring  sects,  each  claiming  to 
preach  the  true  word  of  Heaven  ;  and, 
therefore,  before  we  revile  the  Japanese 
for  their  present  unbelief  we  shall  do 
wall  to  ask  whether  Christendom  itself 
is  not  at  fault  for  it  in  some  degree. 
A  house  divided  against  itself  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  can  win  no  real 
success.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  Unitarianism,  the  most  intellec¬ 
tual  of  our  “  isms”  and  creeds,  is  mak¬ 
ing  progress  even  now  amongst  the 
Japanese  student  class. 

The  question  of  religion  is  of  im¬ 
mense  importance,  since  there  are  many 
Englishmen  to  whom  any  alliance  with 
a  non-Christian  power  against  Chris¬ 
tians  would  seem  something  like  treason 
to  God.  Yet,  while  I  can  understand 
this  sentiment,  1  cannot  see  why  it 
does  not  equally  operate  against*  the 
employment,  by  us,  of  pagans  of  India 
and  Africa  to  do  our  work  of  slaughter. 
We  should  use  Pagan  Ghoorkas  and 
Sikhs  against  Christian  Russians  in 
Central  Asia,  if  the  push  came.  It 
may  be  objected  that  Ghoorkas  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  Chiistian  officers,  whereas 
Japanese  troops  are  not.  But  it  seems 
that  we  are  descending  to  very  fine 
hair-splitting  when  we  draw  such  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  that,  if  there  is  anything 
reprehensible,  it  is  employing  the  lower 
civilization  against  the  higher,  which 
is  equally  the  case  with  Ghoorka  private 
and  Japanese  auxiliarv. 

In  character  the  Japanese  has  one 
noble  vein,  which  raises  him  above  dull 
materialism.  Whatever  his  religious 


beliefs  he  believes  in  his  country.  On 
the  field  of  battle,  particularly  at  the 
Yalu,  he  has  displayed  the  highest 
valor,  the  loftiest  contempt  for  death. 
Can  that  race  be  wholly  bad,  or  even 
mainly  bad,  whose  recruits,  when  called 
from  peaceful  pursuits  to  the  battle¬ 
field,  behave  as  Mr.  Lafeadio  Hearn 
has  described  in  one  typical  instance? 

“  ‘  And  now  I  am  glad,’  lie  excliiimed, 
his  face  radiant  with  a  soldier’s  joy  ;  ‘  we  go 
to-morrow.’  Then  he  blushed  again,  as  if 
ashamed  of  having  uttered  his  frank  delight. 

I  thought  of  Carlyle’s  deep  saying,  that 
never  pleasures  but  only  suffering  and  death 
are  the  lures  which  draw  true  hearts.  I 
thought  also  that  the  joy  in  the  lad’s  eyes 
was  like  nothing  I  had  ever  seen  before,  ex¬ 
cept  the  caress  in  the  eyes  of  a  lover  on  the 
morning  of  his  bridal.” 

The  bandsmen  standing  to  the  Matsu¬ 
shima’s  guns,  after  the  great  shell 
from  one  of  the  Chinese  ironclads  had 
killed  or  wounded  one-fourth  of  her 
crew,  is  an  incident  of  which  any  navy 
might  be  proud. 

British  residents  in  Japan,  however, 
see  more  than  this  heroic  side  to  the 
Japanese  character.  They  discover  a 
dishonesty  in  Japanese  merchants,  to 
which  the  Chinese  are  comparative 
strangers,  in  the  nation  at  large  a  fickle¬ 
ness  and  changefulness  which  are  mani¬ 
fested  in  innumerable  and  kaleidoscop- 
ically  changing  political  groups,  an 
overbearing  pride  fostered  by  the  war, 
with  results  that  have  proved  disastrous 
to  Japanese  policy  in  Korea,  a  lack  of 
strict  integrity,  and  a  want  of  the 
sense  of  justice.  These  are  some  of 
the  causes  which  make  foreigners  look 
with  60  much  apprehension  upon  the 
surrender  of  consular  jurisdiction.*  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  such  faults 
are  in  a  great  measure  the  faults  of  im¬ 
perfect  civilization.  Moreover,  the 
fickleness  is  not  visible  in  Japanese 
foreign  policy,  which  is  strong  and  con¬ 
sistent.  There  are  European  nations 
open  to  afar  severer  indictment— wit¬ 
ness  “  Lanin’s”  picture  of  the  Russian 
character.  It  would  obviously  be  un¬ 
just  to  condemn  a  whole  people  for 
what  may,  after  all,  be  the  fault  only 
of  that  part  of  it  with  which  the 
stranger  comes  most  into  contact. 

Mr.  Greenwood  lias  charged  Japan 


*  Agreed  to  by  England. 
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with  a  Ireacherous,  aggressive  attack 
upon  China.  But  the  fact  is  well 
known  that  China  herself  was,  in  a 
dazed  and  foolish  way,  contemplating 
some  violent  move  against  Japan.* 
It  is  also  perfectly  evide.nt  that  Japan 
foresaw  and  feared  the  opening  of  the 
Siberian  railway,  and  wished  to  con¬ 
solidate  her  military  position  before 
that  event.  She  probably  hoped  to 
awaken  China  by  administering  an 
electric  shock.  A  nation  is  jiistilied  in 
taking  measures  of  defence,  and  Japan 
was  not  more  treacherous  than  was 
Germany,  in  1870,  when  Bismarck, 
anticipating  an  attack  by  France,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Italy,  manoeuvred  France  into 
declaring  war  before  the  scheme  of 
alliance  could  be  completed.  She 
failed  because  she  could  not  foresee  the 
union  of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia 
—probably  misled  by  the  emphatic  and 
oft-repeated  assurances  of  British  Min¬ 
isters  that  Germany  could  never  be 
found  in  the  same  camp  with  France. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  course  of 
European  policy  for  the  last  hundred 
years  will  not  be  in  too  desperate  a 
hurry  to  reproach  the  Japanese  with 
treachery  and  violence. 

Nor  must  the  fact  be  forgotten,  that 
if  we  do  not  grasp  the  Japanese 
Alliance  some  other  power  will.  We 
are  accused  of  “  not  being  good  Euro¬ 
peans,”  by  those  who  secretly  armed 
and  incited  Menelik  to  overthrow 
Italian  domination  in  Eritrea,  who,  in 
the  past,  did  not  hesitate  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  gentle  despot  known 
to  French  history  as  “  Citizen  Tippoo,” 
who  supported  the  Sultan  in  his  attack 
upon  Greece,  and  procured  him  im¬ 
punity  in  his  massacre  of  the  Armeni¬ 
ans,  who  are  believed  to  have  counte¬ 
nanced  the  armament  of  the  Afridis. 
We  are  threatened  with  outlawry  if, 
for  our  own  defence  and  to  protect 
Japan  from  violent  attack,  we  join  our 
forces  to  hers.  In  much  the  same 


*  In  what  way,  one  would  like  to  ask,  did 
Japanese  “  aggression”  against  China  differ 
from  Russian,  German,  or  French  aggression 
against  the  same  power  between  1895-98  ? 
Why  if  Japan  is  to  be  condemned  is  Germany 
to  be  condoned  ?  The  higher  civilization 
will  always  attempt  to  control  and  use  the 
lower,  and  this,  for  the  good  of  the  race,  is 
best.  Unless  life  is  made  unsupporlable  to 
the  lower  it  will  not  progress. 


style  Napoleon  denounced  and  out¬ 
lawed  England  for  her  “  greedy  mo¬ 
nopolization  of  the  sea,”  a  enlarge  which 
is  by  a  curious  coincidence  being  re¬ 
peated  against  us  by  the  organs  of 
opinion  in  France,  Russia,  and  Ger¬ 
many  to-day.  The  Jews  refused  to 
tight  on  the  Sabbath  till  they  discov¬ 
ered  that  such  self-imposed  restrictions 
meant  destruction  to  themselves.  Bo 
we  not  owe  a  duty  to  our  country,  first 
and  foremost,  not  to  this  armed  Europe 
which  hates  us  so  bitterly  ?  Can  we 
afford  to  throw  away  a  weapon  because 
rivals  and  enemies  tell  us  that  its  use 
will  bring  down  upon  our  heads  all 
manner  of  imaginary  penalties  ? 

It  is  strange  to  find  that  these  “  good 
Europeans’*  are,  themselves,  not  above 
angling  for  the  alliance  of  Japan. 
‘‘  Codlin’s  the  friend,  not  Short,”  the 
Novesti  repeats  with  anxious  reitera¬ 
tion.  On  January  3d  it  was  pointing 
out  that  an  alliance  between  Japan  and 
Russia  “  would  assure  the  political 
equilibrium  of  the  East.”  “  France, 
Russia,  and  Japan,  are  natural  allies” 
on  January  9th.  There  have  been 
hints  that  Korea  has  lost  its  interest 
to  Russia  since  the  seizure  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  that  it  may  now  become 
Japanese.  But  the  “  fickle  and  vola¬ 
tile”  Oriental  has  not  yet  risen  to  this 
bait.  He  has  at  last  discovered  there 
is  only  one  friendly  power  in  Eastern 
Asia,  and  that  is  England.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  pontifical  excommuni- 
cations  of  England  in  the  Continental 
press  are  inspired  by  the  fear  that  we 
may  play  a  trump  card  and  form  an 
alliance  with  Japan? 

Step  by  step,  wearily  and  painfully, 
at  the  cost  of  infinite  exertions,  we  have 
raised  our  naval  strength.  VVe  have 
reconstructed  our  fleet  and  long  since 
passed  France  in  the  race.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  drew  ahead  it  became 
obvious  that  we  should  have  to  meet, 
not  France  alone,  but  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  have  any  great  supe¬ 
riority  as  against  these  two  Powers. 
We  are  now  menaced  by  the  possible 
hostility  of  Germany  in  combination 
with  the  Dual  Alliance.  If  there  is  a 
traditional  diplomacy  which  regards 
Russia  as  the  enemy  of  England,  there 
is  also  a  traditional  diplomacy  which 
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regards  Germany  as  the  enemy  of 
France.*  Our  fleet  is  too  weak  to 
make  front  against  the  three  Powers, 
supposing  they  are  combined.  But  if 
the  rising  navy  of  Japan  should  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  us  our 
position  is  hopeless.  We  cannot  raise 
our  fleet  to  the  required  strength,  and 
many  voices  will  be  inclined  to  cry 
stop  to  an  expenditure  which  brings  us 
no  nearer  our  goal  of  maritime  suprem¬ 
acy.  Isolation,  perfect  in  theory,  is 
becoming  impossible  in  practice.  It 
demands  as  its  conditions,  if  it  is  to 
remain  our  policy,  exorbitant  arma¬ 
ments — armaments  which  even  our  im¬ 
mense  resources  cannot  support — and 
an  extreme  instability  in  continental 
Europe.  What  was  safe  in  1850,  in 
1870,  in  1880,  is  no  longer  safe  in  1900. 
The  friction  between  the  continental 
Powers  is  diminishing  instead  of  in¬ 
creasing. 

As  an  ally  Japan  has  this  disadvan¬ 
tage,  that,  like  Italy,  her  financial  po¬ 
sition  is  very  insecure.  Her  expendi¬ 
ture  has  risen  from  about  £8,200,000  in 
1894-95  to  £20,000,000  in  1896-97  and 
£26,000,000  in  1897-98.  It  now 
amounts  to  one-third  the  national  in¬ 
come.  If  Japanese  armaments  are 
maintained,  Japan  is  threatened  with 
bankruptcy,  or  at  least  with  a  terrible 
commercial  crisis,  which  may  throw 
the  nation  back  twenty  years.  If  she 
reduces  her  armaments  she  must  be 
crushed  by  Russia  and  Russia’s  satel¬ 
lites,  or  come  to  terms  with  that 
Power.  It  is  here,  rather  than  in  the 
sentimental  argument,  that  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Japanese  Alliance  lies.  Is 
Japan,  under  these  circumstances,  able 
to  give  us  substantial  help  ? 

The  financial  situation  is,  without 
doubt,  serious.  At  the  same  time 
Japan  has  an  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  energetic  population,  a  considera¬ 
ble  and  fast-expanding  trade,  a  rising 
standard  of  comfort  which  means  in¬ 
creased  consumption  and  increased 

*  Immense  consequences  would  result  from 
a  reconciliation  ot  France  and  Germany.  The 
neutrality  of  Holland  and  Belgium  could  at 
any  time  be  violated  against  ourselves,  and 
the  “  covered  way”  into  the  channel,  of 
which  I  spoke  in  the  June  (1897)  Fortnightly, 
be  rendered  secure  for  the  two  Powers  and 
dangerous  to  ourselves.} 


means  to  consume,  proximity  to  one  of 
the  finest  potential  markets  of  the 
world  with  easy  sea  communication, 
coal  and  iron  in  plenty,  and  a  fine 
climate.  The  war  was  followed  by  an 
extraordinary  -development  of  trade, 
which  encouraged  over-speculation  and 
extravagant  bounties  to  the  mercantile 
marine.  There  will  almost  certainly 
be  a  period  of  great  depression,  for  the 
nation  has  moved  too  quickly,  but  as 
certainly  a  recovery  can  be  piedicteil. 
Italy  has  not  the  great  possibilities  of 
Pacific  trade  which  await  Japan  ;  nor 
has  she  the  immense  market  of  China 
near  at  hand,  or  the  energy  and  manu¬ 
facturing  potentialities  which  char¬ 
acterize  Japan.  What  our  position  is  in 
the  West,  that  is  Japan’s  position  in  the 
East,  and  similar  geographical  causes 
may  produce  similar  effects.  As  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  of  the  United  States  fills  up, 
the  oceanic  trade  will  develop,  and  the 
richest  share  of  it  may  well  fall  to 
Japan.  With  such  a  future  she  has 
no  real  cause  for  fear,  if  only  the  China 
markets  can  be  kept  open.  Here  her 
interests  coincide  with  ours.  Indeed, 
did  we  give  her  our  support,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  her.  She  cannot, 
for  generations,  be  a  source  of  danger 
to  England. 

In  Europe  we  have  managed  to  keep 
the  platonic  friendship  of  Italy  without 
concluding  a  definite  alliance  with  her. 
But  Italy  has  the  support  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  else  she  would  long  since 
have  been  compelled  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Dual  Alliance.  Japan  has  no 
such  help  to  lean  upon.  She  must 
make  terms  and  take  sides  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  systems  which  are 
now  contending  for  supremacy  in  Asia. 
There  always  remains  the  possibility 
that  if  she  has  not  British  support, 
Russia  and  her  allies  may  decide  that 
she  is  not  worth  “  squaring,”  or  that 
she  will  still  be  dangerous  if  “  squared,” 
and  may  attack  her.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  what  is  to  be  our  attitude  ? 
Are  we  to  allow  a  non-Christian  Power 
to  be  violently  and  unjustly  assailed 
by  Christian  Powers  ?  And  if  it  be 
said  that  this  is  a  remote  contingency, 
one  is  curious  to  know  why  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  French,  and  German  squadrons 
in  the  Far  East  have  been  strengthened 
to  a  figure  which  gives  them  almost 
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the  certainty  of  a  victory  against 
Japan  as  she  now  stands,  and  whether 
the  talk  of  the  “  mailed  fist”  is  all 
going  to  vanish  into  thin  air. 

Should  Japan  be  so  attacked  the 
danger  to  us  will  be  extreme.  Her 
new  ships  will  be  transferred  to  hands 
which  cannot  be  considered  friendly  to 
England,  if  we  stand  aloof.  Her  naval 
power  will  be  wiped  out.  And  if  we 
give  her  assistance  we  become  at  once 
her  ally.  We  may  attempt  to  disguise 
our  position  and  to  salve  our  amour 
l)ropre  by  “  subsidizing”  her,  or  by 
using  her  armaments  under  British 
leaders— if  she  will  permit  that.  But 
this  is,  after  all,  trying  to  hide  the  truth. 

We  shall  perhaps  confess  that  by  our 
policy  of  isolation  we  have  been  driven 
into  a  corner,  and  have  been  so  out¬ 
manoeuvred  that  an  alliance  with  a 
yellow  Power  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
Would  it  not  be  wisest  to  recognize  the 
unpalatable  truth,  to  conclude  a  definite 
agreement  with  Japan  which  should 
restrain  her  from  violent  or  premature 
action,  bub  which  should  at  the  same 
time  guarantee  her  from  any  such 
attack  as  seems  to  be  maturing  ?  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  terms  would  bo  stipula¬ 
tions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  “  open 
door,”  by  force  if  necessary,  in  the 
markets  of  the  East — supposing  British 
statesmen  are  in  earnest  in  bringing 
forward  such  demands.  Without  force 
we  cannot  maintain  them,  and  we  shall 
be  put  oflE  with  paper  promises  for  the 
present,  to  be  repudiated  in  the  near 
future.  The  great  Powers  have  no 
interest  in  fighting  us  while  they  can 
get  from  us  all  that  they  want  without 
fighting.  They  discover  that  we  are — 
to  put  it  plainly — afraid  to  fight  even 
when  right  is  on  our  side,  for  that  is 
the  whole  meaning  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
policy  in  Tunis,  Madagascar,  and  West 
Africa.  We  have  played  the  dog  in 
the  manger  against  Germany,  and 
played  the  part  with  miserable  insuc¬ 
cess,  afraid  to  resent  her  rough  brush¬ 
ing  away  of  our  quibbles  and  objections. 
In  international  law  we  have  no  case  to 


oppose  her  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  ;*  it 
is  even  doubtful  if  we  could  resist  an 
occupation  by  her  of  Chusan.  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury  tells  us  that  she  will  grant  the 
“  open  door,”  but  that  is  not  what  Herr 
Bulow  says  to  the  Reichstag.  The  Ger¬ 
man  statesman  maintains  that  his  coun¬ 
try  has  retained  a  perfectly  free  hand. 
Our  rights — such  as  they  are — at  Port 
Arthur  and  Kiao-Chau  will  in  any  case 
be  surrendered  by  some  future  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury,  as  our  rights  at  Batum,  in  West 
Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Tunis  have 
been  given  away  by  past  Lord  Salisburys. 

By  any  agreement  with  Japan  we 
shall,  of  course,  earn  the  enmity  of 
Russia — even  if  such  an  agreement  is 
not  directed  against  Russia.  This  is  a 
point  to  be  considered,  but  in  spite  of 
assurances  most  Englishmen  will  be  of 
opinion  that  we  shall  only  exchange 
a  secret  for  an  open  foe.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  frankly  acquiesce  in  Ger¬ 
many’s  projects  in  China — and  these 
will  ultimately  benefit  British  as  well 
as  German  trade — if  we  can  understand 
that  tolerable  government  by  a  white 
Power  is  better  for  us  and  for  the  world 
than  the  deplorable  administrative  an¬ 
archy  of  China,  we  might  even  now 
secure  the  alliance  of  Germany,  but 
only  at  a  heavy  price.  No  one,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  on  our  side  if  from  day  to 
day  under  pressure  of  threats  we  stam¬ 
mer,  “  this  concession  shall  be  made 
because  to  refuse  it 'means  war.”  We 
have  dismayed  our  friends,  encouraged 
our  enemies,  alienated  our  possible 
allies,  and  surrendered  vital  interests  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  No  nation 
can  prosper  which  is  governed  by  moral 
cowardice.  When  will  British  Min¬ 
isters  discover  that  Nelson’s  saying, 
“  the  boldest  measures  are  the  safest,” 
is  true  in  our  own  day  as  in  our  glorious 
past  ? — Fortnightly  Review. 


*  This  need  not  be  an  obstacle  to  the  British 
Government  which  has  invented  a  new  rule 
of  international  law  against  England,  viz., 
that  our  treaty  rights  acquired  under  a  foreign 
protectorate,  lapse  when  the  protectorate  is 
converted  into  an  annexation. 
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DEATHS  UNDER  CHLOROFORM. 


BY  E,  A. 

“  Death  under  Chloroform”  is  only 
too  frequent  a  heading  to  a  newspaper 
paragraph.  The  statement  is  usually 
appended  that  according  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  evidence  death  was  owing  to  failure 
of  the  heart’s  action,  and  the  cause  of 
such  failure  is  always  assumed  by  the 
public  to  have  been  the  chloroform  act¬ 
ing  directly  upon  a  weaTc  heart. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  inference 
that  the  administrator  desires  should 
be  drawn,  and  it  is  encouraged  by  the 
silence  of  the  medical  profession — an 
inexcusable  silence  for  men  who  know 
what  the  facts  are  in  such  cases.  The 
elaborate  and  painstaking  labors  of  the 
Hyderabad  Chloroform  Commission  in 
1889,  and  of  Drs.  Gaskell  and  Hare  in 
1893,  cannot  be  unknown  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  profession,  though 
the  public  perhaps  has  rarely  heard  of 
them,  and  they  have  apparently  borne 
little  fruit  in  England.  As  I  write,  I 
have  before  me  an  article  on  the  Report 
of  the  Chloroform  Commission,  writ¬ 
ten  in  January,  1890,  and  the  letter 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Hyderabad, 
written  in  January,  1894,  to  the  four 
medical  men — two  of  them  English 

dsicians  and  two  American — who 
subsequently  made  independent 
researches  on  behalf  of  the  Nizam’s 
Government  with  the  view  of  further 
testing  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  Commission— conclusions  which 
they  emphatically  endorsed. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  is  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  the  public,  as 
any  one  of  us  may  have  to  take  chloro¬ 
form  some  day,  and  on  the  way  it  is 
administered  will  depend  our  ease  or 
our  suffering,  and  possibly  our  lives. 

I  have  myself  been  under  chloroform 
twice  in  England,  and  yet  oftener  in 
India,  and  it  is  my  own  personal  and 
painful  experience  of  the  difference  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered 
in  India  and  in  England  that  impels 
me  to  write,  in  the  hope  of  arousing 
sufficient  interest  to  stir  up  a  revolt 
against  the  method  of  administering 
chloroform  too  commonly  practised  in 
England,  and  thereby  save  others  from 


KING. 

suffering  as  I  have  done.  Public  feel¬ 
ing  is  curiously  apathetic  in  the  matter. 
It  is  too  generally  looked  ujion  as  a 
question  for  the  medical  profession 
only.  This  is  a  view  I  cannot  take. 
To  my  mind  it  is  a  <]^uestion  so  person¬ 
ally,  so  vitally  affecting  us  all,  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  lay  world  has  a  right 
to  make  its  voice  heard — the  voice  of 
those  who  have  suffered.  It  is  too  late 
when  they  have  been  silenced  forever. 

So  far  from  being  surprised  at  the 
number  of  deaths  that  occur  in  England 
from  chloroform,  I,  like  the  Chloro¬ 
form  Commissioners,  am  only  surprised 
that  they  are  not  far  more  numerous. 
The  percentage,  I  am  aware,  is  small, 
but  the  annual  tale  of  victims  is  never¬ 
theless  large — far  larger  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  known — and  according  to  tlie  re¬ 
port  of  the  Medical  Commissioners,  it 
should  be  nil. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  practitioners 
in  England  (I  speak  only  from  my  own 
experience)  to  administer  chloroform 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Hyderabad  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  to  the  way  practised  in  India. 
There  the  primary  consideration  is  that 
nothing  shall  in  any  way  impede  the 
patient’s  breathing,  and  the  operator 
consequently  takes  care  never  to  place 
the  pad  or  handkerchief  very  close  to 
the  mouth,  holding  it  invariably  at  a 
distance  of  some  inches,  so  that  the 
chloroform  may  be  freely  diluted  with 
air.  In  this  way  I  have  taken  it  some 
half-dozen  times,  and,  far  from  having 
experienced  the  slightest  distress,  I 
found  the  sensation  exceedingly  sooth¬ 
ing  and  agreeable  as  long  as  conscious¬ 
ness  lasted. 

In  England  my  experience  has  been 
far  otherwise,  and  my  dread  of  taking 
chloroform  is  now  almost  as  great  as 
the  dread  of  being  smothered  or 
drowned.  Having  suffered  great  dis¬ 
tress  the  first  time,  I  entreated  the 
administrator  on  the  last  occasion  to 
allow  me  air  the  whole  time,  telling 
him  how  greatly  I  dreaded  the  feeling 
of  suffocation  I  had  experienced.  He 
merely  answered,  somewhat  testily, 
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that  I  must  allow  him  to  act  as  he 
thought  best,  and  those  present  assured 
me  in  chorus  that  he  was  one  of  the 
best-known  chloroformists  in  London. 
I  was  helpless,  and  I  submitted.  At 
first  he  held  the  hollow  pad  some 
inches  from  my  mouth,  and  I  inhaled 
tlie  fumes  with  perfect  ease  and  com¬ 
fort,  drawing  deep  and  regular  inspira¬ 
tions  ;  but  no  sooner  was  I  half  uncon¬ 
scious  than  he  clapped  the  pad  over 
my  nose  and  mouth  in  the  way  I  had 
so  dreaded.  I  struggled  furiously  for 
breath,  but  could  inhale  nothing  but 
the  burning,  choking  fumes  of  the 
chloroform,  that  felt  as  if  pure  alcohol 
were  being  poured  down  my  throat, 
and  made  me  gasp  and  choke  in  an 
agonizing  manner.  I  became  frantic 
in  my  efforts  to  obtain  air,  and  the  few 
moments  that  elapsed  before  uncon¬ 
sciousness  came  to  my  relief  were  to 
me  a  prolonged  agony.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  had  I  not  been  physically 
strong,  and  my  heart  and  lungs  sound, 
I  must  have  succumbed,  in  which  case 
I  should  have  furnished  another  para¬ 
graph  to  be  headed  “  Death  under 
Chloroform,”  and  the  public  would 
have  heard  that  my  death  was  owing 
to  “  failure  of  the  heart’s  action.” 
Dead  men  tell  no  tales,, and  my  frantic 
and  futile  struggles  for  air  would  never 
have  been  known. 

The  memory  of  that  struggle  for  life 
will  never  leave  me  ;  it  sets  my  heart 
beating  violently  at  night  sometimes 
when  1  merely  recall  it,  and  it  is  in  the 
hope  of  saving  others  from  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  now  refer  to  it.  Tliat 
this  is  a  common  mode  of  administering 
chloroform  seems  certain,  as  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  1  should  have  met  with 
the  only  two  men,  both  chloroformists 
of  repute,  who  administer  it  in  this 
way.  I  know  also  of  another  case  in 
my  own  family  in  which  it  was  given 
in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  a  young 
girl,  whose  terror  and  horror  of.  chloro¬ 
form  are  now  as  strong  as  my  own. 
The  memory  of  it  is  that  of  having 
been  done  to  death  by  suffocation. 

As  to  the  medical  view  of  the  danger 
thus  incurred,  a  few  extracts  may  be 
quoted  from  the  two  sources  previously 
mentioned.  If  any  reader  wishes  to 
obtain  the  Report  of  the  Hyderabad 
Chloroform  Commission,  I  have  no 


doubt  it  can  be  procured  in  England. 
If  it  were  published  in  a  cheap  pam¬ 
phlet  form  and  widely  disseminated,  it 
would  do  much  toward  preventing  the 
barbarous  mode,  too  prevalent  m  Eng¬ 
land,  of  administering  one  of  suffering 
humanity’s  greatest  blessings. 

The  objects  of  the  Chloroform  Com¬ 
missioners,  kept  in  view  throughout 
their  experiments,  were  to  test  the 
safety  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic 
and  compare  it  with  ether,  and  with 
the  mixture  of  alcohol,  chloroform,  and 
ether  known  as  the  A.C.E.  mixture  ; 
to  persevere  with  these  anaesthetics  till 
death  resulted  ;  to  note  the  different 
effects  produced  by  the  drugs  and  by 
asphyxia  ;  and  to  investigate  especially 
the  alleged  liability  of  chloroform  to 
produce  stoppage  of  the  heart.  To 
this  end  no  fewer  than  588  experiments 
were  made,  principally  on  dogs  and 
monkeys,  who  passed  from  unconscious¬ 
ness  to  a  painless  death.  The  Report 
gives  the  fullest  scientific  details  of 
each  case,  and  embodies  the  results  of 
the  most  lengthened  and  most  care¬ 
fully  tested  series  of  experiments  with 
anaesthetics  ever  made.  Its  keynote, 
recurring  over  and  over  again  with 
added  emphasis,  is  that  chloroform 
ancBslhesia  is  entirely  f  ree  from  risk  as 
long  as  the  breathing  is  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fered  with ;  and  that  in  death  from 
chloroform  the  respiration  altvays  stops 
before  the  heart  does. 

Two  conditions  modify  the  effect  of  chloro¬ 
form  in  the  most  important  manner  ;  these  are 
struggling  and  holding  the  breath.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  struggling  is  to  cause  accelera¬ 
tion  of  the  respiration  and  circulation,  and 
therefore  to  increase  the  intake  of  chloroform 
into  the  system,  especially  if  the  administrator 
holds  the  cap  or  inhaler  down  lightly  over 
the  nose  and  mouth.  .  .  .  When  the  inhaler 
is  held  close  to  the  mouth,  the  patient  involun¬ 
tarily  holds  his  breath  ;  but  when  this  is  no  longer 
jxmible,  deep  respirations  follotc,  and  the  heart 
and  circulation  are  violently  accelerated.  If 
the  chloroform  is  still  held  to  the  face  by  an 
ignorant  administrator,  an  overdose  is  taken 
in  and  may  destroy  life  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  rapidity.  As  chloroform  has  been  given 
on  wTong  principles  for  over  forty  years  by  an 
immense  number  of  chloroformists,  it  is 
amazing  that  deaths  have  not  been  more 
numerous.  .  .  .  When  chloroform  is  given 
continuously  by  any  means  which  ensures  its 
free  dilution  with  air,  it  causes  a  gradual 
fall  in  the  mean  blood  pressure,  provided  the 
patient's  respiration  is  not  interfered  with  in 
any  icay,  and  he  continues  to  breathe  quietly 
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without  struggling  or  involuntary  holding  of 
the  breath,  as  almost  alwa}’^s  happens  when 
the  chloroform  is  insufficiently  diluted. 

Those  surgeons  who,  dreading  heart  failure, 
attend  to  the  pulse  and  overlook  the  signs  of 
approaching  danger  which  are  invariably 
given  by  the  respiration,  have  deaths  ;  while 
those  who  are  guided  entirely  by  the  respira¬ 
tion  and  watch  it  in  such  a  way  as  never  to 
alloVv  it  to  be  interfered  with,  give  chloroform 
with  unbounded  confidence  and  freedom,  and 
such  absolute  safety  as  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  their 
principles. 

The  Commission  has  been  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  conclusively  that  chloroform  han  no  di¬ 
rect  action  on  the  heart,  .  .  .  and  has  proved 
that  the  sudden  effects  on  the  heart's  action  are 
not  really  due  to  the  chloroform  at  all,  but  are 
the  result  of  asphyxia  or  suffocation. 

.  .  .  The  pulse  is  never  appreciably  affected 
by  chloroform  except  through  interference 
with  the  breathing  or  by  over  dosing,  wliieh 
is  practically  the  same  thing.  .  .  •  I'he  heart 
can  only  be  affected  under  Moroform  by  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  breathing.  ...  It  can  make 
no  difference  as  regards  the  direct  effect  of 
the  anaesthetic  whether  the  heart  is  sound  or 
unsound,  strong  or  feeble.  Provided  the 
breathing  is  in  no  way  interfered  with,  cliloro- 
form  renders  a  surgical  operation  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  with  heart  disease  infinitely  safer 
than  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  employed. 

The  clinical  statistics  put  forwarcl  by  the 
late  Professor  Syme  presented  an  unbroken 
record  extending  over  forty-two  years,  from 
1847  to  1889,  and  still  unbroken  in  1894,  of 
chloroform  administered  on  his  principles  in 
England  and  India  icithout  a  death. 

The  researches  of  the  Commission  and  the 
subsequent  experiments  devised  by  Drs.  Gas- 
kell  and  Shore  have  placed  the  proofs  that 
chloroform  does  not  directly  affect  the  heart  on 
an  unassailable  basis.  At  tl>e  Hyderabad 
Hospital,  chloroform  is  given  by  the  students 
with  uniform  and  perfect  safety,  solely  because 
the  inhalation  is  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  patient's  breathing,  and  the  heart  is 
entirely  disregarded  as  a  factor  in  the  admin¬ 
istration. 

1  may  refer  those  who  wish  for  fuller 
information  on  the  subject  to  the  Re¬ 
port  itself.  Enough  has  here  been 
quoted  to  show  how  absolutely  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Commission  is  the  manner  in  which 
chloroform  is  often  administered  in 
England,  and  how  full  of  danger  it 
must  be,  not  to  speak  of  the  terrible 
misery  it  inflicts  on  the  patient. 

When  this  paper  was  originally 
written  I  was  not  aware  that  the  editor 
of  the  Hospital  had  been  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  frequency  of  deaths  from 
chloroform,  and  had,  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1897,  been  collecting  and  tabu¬ 


lating  the  newspaper  reports  of  in¬ 
quests  held  on  persons  who  had  died 
under  the  influence  of  anaesthetics. 
The  result  of  his  inquiry  supports  my 
own  personal  experience  very  strongly, 
and  is  sufficiently  startling  to  rouse 
even  the  apathy  of  the  lay  world,  since 
none  of  us  can  tell  how  soon  we  our¬ 
selves  may  bo  compelled  to  place  our 
life  in  the  hands  of  a  chloroformist. 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  Hospital 
published  its  first  article  on  the  dan- 
gei'S  of  anaesthetics,  and  said  :  “  We 
find  that  already  in  this  year,  not  a 
quarter  of  which  has  yet  passed, 
twenty-two  deaths  from  chloroform 
have  been  recorded.  It  is  a  ghastly 
list  of  catastrophes  to  happen  from  the 
same  cause  in  the  course  of  three 
months  in  a  country  the  size  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  On  the  24th  of  April,  and 
again  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the 
Hospital,  the  editor  gave  lists  of  in¬ 
quests  collected  from  the  general  press  ; 
and  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood 
that  these  lists,  having  been  drawn  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  published  reports  in 
newspapers,  constitute,  therefore,  the 
very  minimum  of  fatal  cases.  lie  adds 
that  there  are  circumstances  which 
make  him  feel  somewhat  doubtful  if 
all  the  deaths  that  have  occurred  from 
this  cause  have  ever  obtained  publicity. 
Even  should  there  be  no  room  for  such 
a  doubt,  and  if  this  list  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  exhaustive  one,  it  is  sutfl- 
ciently  terrible.  No  feiocr  than  eicjhty- 
eiyht  inquests  were  held  in  the  past  year 
on  qiersons  who  had  died  from  anwdhet- 
ics,  seventy-five  of  them  from  chloro¬ 
form.  Nor  does  this  constitute  the 
whole  mortality  from  this  cause,  as 
when  the  editor  began  to  collect  the 
data  he  confined  his  attention  to  chloro¬ 
form  alone,  and  only  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  included  deaths  from 
ether. 

lie  points  out  a  marked  difference 
between  the  deaths  under  ether  and 
those  under  chloroform.  Most  of  the 
deaths  under  ether  occurred  some  time 
after  the  anaesthetic  had  been  admin¬ 
istered,  and  in  some  cases  were  clearly 
due  to  the  severity  of  the  operation 
and  not  to  the  effects  of  the  ether.  In 
the  deaths  under  chloroform  it  was 
very  different.  ‘‘  No  single  fact,”  he 
says,  “  is  more  striking  than  the  fre- 
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quency  with  which  death  took  place  at 
once,  apparently  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  action  of  the  drug.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in 
these  cases  the  dose  was  too  great.” 

Nowhere  is  any  reference  made  to 
the  Report  of  the  Hyderabad  Chloro¬ 
form  Commission,  and  the  question  is 
spoken  of  throughout  as  if  it  were 
quite  an  open  one,  and  as  if  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  patient  investigations  and 
weighty  conclusions  were  unknown. 
If  this  were  not  so,  a  passage  in  their 
Report,  already  quoted,  might  have 
been  mentioned  as  authoritatively  con¬ 
firming  the  editor’s  own  conclusion. 
The  heart  can  only  be  affected  under 
chloroform  by  interference  with  the 
breathiny  or  by  over- dosing,  xvhich  is 
practically  the  same  thing. 

lie  goes  on  to  say  : 

Tlicn  comes  the  great  question— Is  this 
overdose  the  result  of  certain  patients  being 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  so  that  a  very  small  dose  becomes 
with  them  an  overdose  ;  or  is  it  the  result  of 
faulty  methods  of  administration,  which  allow 
the  vapor  to  be  administered  in  too  concen¬ 
trated  a  form  ?  The  experience  of  the  labora¬ 
tory,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in  some  of  these 
casts  the  iiatients  had  previously  taken  chloro¬ 
form  without  any  diliiculty,  all  points  to  the 
conclusion  timt  it  is  the  accidental  absorption 
of  too  concentrated  a  vapor  that  is  the  cause 
of  death. 

Now  the  Medical  Commissioners 
assert  distinctly  that  when  chloroform 
is  administered  xoithont  being  freely 
diluted  xoith  air  it  is  accompanied  with 
great  danger.  Those  whose  hearts  are 
strong  will  live  to  battle  through  the 
struggle  for  air,  but  those  with  weak 
hearts  will  succumb  under  the  struggle, 
as  they  would  to  any  other  form  of 
strong  excitement  and  distress. 

Most  of  the  cases  reported  in  the 
papers  are  very  brief,  but  it  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  and  striking  circumstance  that 
out  of  the  fifty-three  cases  recorded  of 
death  from  chloroform  of  which  details 
are  given  (none  are  given  of  the  first 
twenty-two  deaths),  no  fewer  than 
twenty-four  deaths  occurred  before  the 
operation  took  place,  corroborating  in  a 


horrible  manner  the  assertion  of  the 
Hyderabad  Commissioners  that  “  if 
the  chloroform  is  insufficiently  diluted 
with  air,  it  causes  involuntary  holding 
of  the  breath  and  struggling  .  .  .  and, 
if  still  held  to  the  face  by  an  ignorant 
operator,  an  overdose  is  taken  in  that 
may  destroy  life  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  rapidity.” 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  more. 
Doctors  may  dispute  over  the  question 
from  their  own  standpoint.  My  only 
object  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  two  distinctly  different 
methods  used  in  administering  chloro¬ 
form  :  one  on  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  Hyderabad  Commission  and  by 
Mr.  Syme,  in  which  the  operator  is 
guided  entirely  by  the  respiration, 
watching  it  in  such  a  way  as  never  to 
allow  it  to  be  interfered  with  ;  the 
other  on  the  principle  of  attending  only 
to  the  pulse  ;  and  to  say  that,  having 
myself  taken  chloroform,  more  than 
once,  under  each  system,  I  can  from 
my  own  experience  testify  that  under 
the  one  method  there  is  nothing  to  ex¬ 
cite  or  distress  the  patient,  while  under 
the  other  he  is.  made  to  taste  the  very 
bitterness  of  death. 

My  own  experience  must  be  that  of 
countless  other  victims,  but  they  may 
perhaps  have  thought — having  had  no 
wider  experience — that  their  suffering 
was  unavoidable,  possibly  connected 
with  their  peculiar  constitution,  or  at 
any  rate  a  necessary  effect  of  chloro¬ 
form.  If  they  will  believe  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  that  the  taking  of  chloro¬ 
form  should  not  be  attended  by  the 
slightest  distress  if  properly  adminis¬ 
tered,  I  shall  not  have  suffered  in  vain. 

Administrators  would  soon  alter  their 
method  if  they  found  no  patient  willing 
to  take  chloroform  from  them  unless 
they  are  known  to  administer  it  on  the 
principle  of  never  allowing  the  freedom 
of  respiration  to  be  interfered  with  in 
any  way.  When  this  time  comes,  we 
may  confidently  hope  to  see  no  more 
paragraphs  with  the  sad  heading 
“  Death  under  Chloroform.” — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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It  is  among  the  surprises  m  which 
history  abounds  that,  while  England 
has  given  to  mankind  their  greatest 
dramatic  poet,  Ireland  should  be  the 
nursing-mother  of  the  most  philosophic 
statesman  any  ago  has  known.  Sur¬ 
prising,  I  say,  at  first  blush,  since  we 
might  easily  have  looked  for  a  reversal 
of  these  characters  in  the  two  illustrious 
figures  whom  I  am  here  setting  up 
against  one  another.  The  Saxon  race, 
we  might  imagine,  is  not  the  stuff  of 
which  dramatic  poets  are  made  ;  its 
acquiescence  in  law,  and  submission  to 
the  established  order,  promise  no  such 
rare  creation.  How  unlike  has  been 
the  course  of  Ireland’s  tragedy  !  By 
those  who  understand  him  as  little  as 
they  feel  with  him,  the  Celt  is  drawn 
as  heady,  anarchic,  stubborn,  a  rebel 
on  instinct ;  he  was,  certainly,  during 
secular  periods,  untamed  and  primitive, 
a  soldier  and  a  song-maker,  hut  not  a 
lawgiver  in  any  modern  sense.  And 
how,  we  ask,  did  he  count  among  his 
children  one  who  is  the  very  genius  of 
“ancient  laws,  rights,  and  usages?’’ 
By  what  good  fortune  does  he  glory  in 
Edmund  Burke,  “  the  greatest  man 
since  Milton,”  if  we  will  give  ear  to 
Macaulay,  and,  beyond  doubt,  the  one 
political  philosopher  who  has  shown 
supreme  skill  in  divining  the  future 
from  his  deep  study  of  the  present, — 
like  Milton  also  in  this,  that  he  has  a 
“name  to  be  renowned  for  ages?” 
Such  is  the  scope  of  our  meditations 
this  evening.  You  will,  I  am  assured, 
give  me  your  indulgent  attention  while 
I  direct  you  to  some  of  the  chief  points 
in  this  high  and  noble  chapter  of  our 
national  history. 

That  Edmund  Burke  was  so  unparal¬ 
leled  a  man,  the  wisest  judges  are  now 
agreed.  They  hold  with  his  recent 
biographer,  Mr.  Morley,  that,  “  in  the 
fulness  of  time,”  he  is  destined  to  be¬ 
come  “  one  of  the  half-dozen  names  of 
established  and  universal  currency  in 
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education  and  in  common  books,  rising 
above  the  waywardness  of  literary 
caprice  or  intellectual  fashion,  as 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Bacon  rise 
above  it.”  They,  too,  admire  his  “  vig¬ 
orous  grasp  of  masses  of  compressed 
detail ;  the  wide  illumination  from 
great  principles  of  human  experience, 
the  strong  and  masculine  feeling  for 
the  two  great  political  ends  of  Justice 
and  Freedom,  the  large  and  generous 
interpretation  of  expediency  ;  the  mo¬ 
rality,  the  vision,  the  noble  temper.”* 
I  quote  these  words  with  all  the  more 
contentment  that  they  do  not  fall  from 
the  lips  of  one  of  Burke’s  countrymen  ; 
but  they  have  a  warrant  in  the  speeches, 
the  writings,  and  the  life  which  they 
sum  up  so  impartially  ;  they  describe 
the  most  famous  teacher  we  have  ever 
had  of  Irish  descent ;  they  point  out  a 
method  and  lay  down  an  example  of 
political  wisdom  ;  and  I  know  none 
more  fitting  as  a  text  for  my  discourse 
to-night,  when  we  keep  the  centenary 
of  this  splendid  master,  and  would 
fain  comprehend  what  manner  of  man 
he  was,  who  is  read  and  remembered 
while  his  fellows  in  the  battle  of  parties 
are  already  forgotten,  or  survive  only 
as  unsubstantial  names. 

Let  me  put  you  in  mind  of  the  dates 
that  make  a  frame  about  his  life.  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  was  born  in  Dublin,  on 
January  12th,  1729,  as  is  now  com¬ 
monly  supposed.  His  father’s  people 
were  from  the  West,  and  had  taken 
sides  with  Charles  I.  during  the  Great 
Rebellion.  They  were  Protestant, 
while  the  Nagles,  his  mother’s  family, 
kept  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  stood 
firm  to  the  last  as  adherents  of  King 
James  II.  In  religion  Edmund  fol¬ 
lowed  his  father,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  mixed  marriages  in  those  days. 
His  early  schooling  was  given  him  by  a 
gentle  Quaker,  Abraham  Shackleton, 
at  Ba.llitore,  thirty  miles  from  Dublin  ; 
and  “  if  I  am  anything,”  he  said  when 
he  was  great  and  famous,  “  it  is  the 
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education  I  bad  there  which  has  made 
me  so.”  In  1743  he  proceeded  to 
Trinity  College,  where  he  stayed  five 
years,  taking  his  Bachelor’s  gown  in 
1748.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  there, 
too,  and  they  might  have  known  one 
another ;  but  it  seems  that  these  men 
of  so  singularly  opposite  a  character, 
whose  qualities,  I  sometimes  think,  ex¬ 
haust  the  gamut  of  Irisli  genius,  were 
not  really  acquainted  until  they  came 
to  London.  Their  statues,  carved  by 
the  hand  of  a  master,  adorn  the  Col¬ 
lege  gates  ;  and  Dublin  has  no  prouder 
trophies  to  show  than  these  choice  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  “  sweetness  and 
light”  that  a  third  great  Irishman— I 
mean,  of  course.  Dean  Swift — has  de¬ 
fined  to  be  the  essence  of  all  noble  liter¬ 
ature. 

From  his  leaving  Dublin  till  he  re¬ 
turned  thither  with  “Single-speech” 
Hamilton  in  1701,  Burke’s  adventures 
are  very  little  known.  That  he  was  a 
law  student  in  London  ;  that  he  was 
never  called  to  the  Bar  ;  that  he  main¬ 
tained  himself  partly  by  writing  ;  that 
he  had  nothing  to  marry  upon,  but 
was  not  thereby  hindered  from  marry¬ 
ing  an  admirable  woman  ;  that  ho  imi¬ 
tated  Bolingbroke’s  style  and  principles 
so  adroitly  as  afterward  to  prepare  a 
scourge  for  his  own  back  ;  that  he 
came  out  with  his  essay.  On  the  Sub¬ 
lime  and  Beautiful,  which  inspired 
Lessing’s  Laocoon,  and  so  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  sound  art-criti¬ 
cism  in  Germany  and  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  that  he  read  omuivorously  and 
wrote  W\Q  Annual  Register — all  this  we 
can  avouch  ;  but  of  particulars  we 
ascertain  hardly  any ;  and  the  first 
thirty  years  of  a  strenuous  existence 
were  gone  ere  Burke  had  found  an  en¬ 
trance  into  the  world  of  politics.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Johnson,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Garrick  ;  he  had 
made  a  reputation  in  that  circle  which 
his  triumphs  afterward  did  but  confirm 
and  couhl  scarcely  heighten  ;  for,  as 
Johnson  said  in  his  magisterial  fashion, 
Burke  must  be  the  first  man  in  any 
place  whore  he  happened  to  be  ;  and 
with  no  less  generosity  Burke  was  satis¬ 
fied  when  ho  had  “  rung  the  bell”  to 
Johnson’s  unrivalled  conversation. 
But  in  Gerald  Hamilton  he  made  his 
first,  though  by  no  manner  of  means  his 
New  Series.— Vol.  LXVH.,  No.  5. 


last,  enemy.  Hamilton,  “  a  sullen,  vain, 
proud,  selfish,  canker-hearted,  envious 
reptile” — thus  Dr.  Leland  summed  him 
up — waxed  famous  on  the  spoils  of  his 
secretary,  and  presumed  to  think  that 
he  had  bought  him  for  life  in  market 
overt,  when  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
a  year  had  been  got  for  him  from  the 
Irish  Government.  His  haughty  slave 
broke  ^way  at  once,  flung  up  the  pen¬ 
sion,  and  never  forgave  Hamilton. 
But  he,  on  his  i>art,  gave  tongue  loudly 
enough,  and  began  the  “  hunt  of 
obloquy,”  which  was  never  more  to 
cease  until  Burke  had  been  laid  in  his 
quiet  grave  at  Beaconsfield.  Six  years 
were  consumed  in  a  thankless  drudgery  ; 
and  the  man  who  was  intellectual  king 
of  his  generation  had  almost  reached 
the  age  of  thirty-seven  ere  Parliament 
opened  its  doors  to  him. 

In  1765  he  became  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham’s  secretary,  and  a  few  months 
afterward,  thanks  to  Lord  Verney, 
Member  for  Wendover.  Thirty  years 
later  ho  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hun¬ 
dreds,  when  Warren  Hastings  had  es¬ 
caped  by  verdict  of  the  House  of  Peers 
from  the  meshes  of  impeachment. 
Daring  this  long  period,  four  great 
political  dramas  were  running  their 
course,  in  every  one  of  which  Burke 
was  a  leading  actor.  We  may  call 
them  by  the  names  of  America,  Ire¬ 
land,  India,  and  the  French  Revolution. 
They  were  tragedies — high  actions 
in  the  history  of  the  world — to  which 
the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament 
served  as  a  stage  or  an  arena.  But 
across  the  tragic  greatness  elements  of 
gross  comedy  were  dashed.  Never  did 
men  decide  fatal  issues  upon  motives 
more  petty.  It  was  the  age  of  oligarchs 
and  second-rate  tyrants  ;  of  a  mean 
Louis  XV.,  an  imbecile  George  III.,  a 
lascivious  Catherine  II.;  and  of  a  mad 
Rousseau,  an  unclean  Diderot,  a  day¬ 
dreaming  Coudorcet,  a  sceptical  Hume, 
opposed,  in  their  several  ways,  to  these 
and  their  ancien  regime.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  it  would  be  impossible  to  figure  a 
more  incongruous  assembly  than  that 
English  House  of  Commons  which,  at 
last,  held  the  balance  between  interests 
so  mighty,  and  which  raised  or  de¬ 
pressed  the  European,  the  American, 
the  Asiatic  scale  by  its  votes  and  cen¬ 
sures. 
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A  comiiany  of  narrow-minded  and 
grasping  nierclianls  governed  India. 
A  troop  of  fox-hunters  ruled  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  and  a  larger,  but  not  more 
philosophical,  regiment  of  hard-drink¬ 
ing  squires  carried  out  their  behests  in 
the  Ohapel  of  St.  Stephen’s.  New 
economic  conditions  were  beginning  ; 
immense  populations  were  crowded 
into  manufacturing  towns  ;  the  modern 
world  of  industrial  servitude  was  born  ; 
but  to  none  of  these  things  did  our 
“Venetian  oligarchy”  attend,  for  by 
them  history  was  construed  as  a  battle 
between  the  party  of  prerogative  and 
the  party  of  privilege.  It  is  Burke’s 
immortal  distinction  that  he  hated 
both.  He  hated  them,  for  he  saw 
through  them  ;  he  was,  what  Aristotle 
says  of  Anaxagoras,  a  sober  man  among 
the  intoxicated  :  he  looked  to  the  laws 
that  govern  society,  and  fashioned  his 
reasonings  upon  them,  instead  of  fill¬ 
ing  his  pockets  with  the  public  money, 
creeping  up  the  back  stairs  into  the 
royal  chamber,  and  flattering  or  cajol¬ 
ing  the  King’s  favorites  that  he  might 
reign  along  with  them.  Yet  the  gods 
had  laid  upon  his  shoulders  a  burden 
hard  to  be  borne.  He  had  a  passion 
for  the  taking  away  of  abuses,  little  as 
he  loved  many  proposals  of  change. 
He  served  Ireland  with  a  constant 
heart.  But  he  was  attempting  the 
impossible  when  he  offered  to  a  crowd 
of  country  gentlemen  arguments  which 
would  have  convinced  Socrates,  and 
which  Marcus  Aurelius  would  have 
touched  with  his  philosophic  and 
humane  sceptre.  Goldsmith  laughed, 
and  then  in  his  tender  Celtic  way  I 
think  he  sighed  a  little,  when  he 
thought  of  his  sublime  friend,  who 
must  “  persuade  Tommy  TownshenJ 
to  lend  him  a  vote.”  But  Tommy 
Townshend  was  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  While  nations  and  causes 
equally  magnificent  were  deploying  on 
its  floor,  or  filling  its  gallery  with  the 
sound  and  tread  of  a  future  that  should 
eclipse  the  past,  was  there  one— I  do 
not  except  Chatham  or  William  Pitt, 
and  it  amazes  me  that  serious  men 
should  quote  Charles  James  Fox  as  a 
possible  instance— one,  I  say,  who 
could  enter  into  the  mind  of  Burke,  or 
see  the  visions  that  he  saw,  or  measure 
the  dimensions  of  those  judgments 
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which,  night  after  night,  that  assembly 
was  called  upon  to  give,  and  which 
affected  not  only  the  happiness  of  mil¬ 
lions  then  toiling  or  enslaved  in  every 
continent,  but  of  generations  and  cen- 
tuiies — the  Irelands,  Americas,  Indies 
of  the  future,  and  the  France  which 
was  to  begin  a  fresh  era  in  human 
story  ? 

That  is  the  pathos  of  Burke’s  thirty 
years  in  Parliament.  JSnnt  lacrymee 
rerntn— who  can  regard  them  without 
pity  ?  And  it  is  the  mixed  and  mourn¬ 
ful  drama  which  makes  of  all  we  read  in 
histories  so  poignant  a  tale.  The 
issues  of  life  and  death  seem  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  grown-up  children. 
America  is  lost  to  lawyers,  to  pedants, 
to  the  small  greed  which  impelled  a 
rustic  landlord  to  vex  and  worry  a 
tenant  who  had  not  only  capital  but  a 
boundless  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  who 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  his  farm.  Ireland  is  dealt 
with  as  if  it  were  Bengal ;  and  India 
is  made  a  larger  Ireland.  France — but 
the  enigma  of  France  is  the  world- 
problem  itself,  too  mysterious  even  for 
Burke’s  penetrating  wisdom  wholly  to 
solve  it ;  we  cannot  ask  the  fox-hunt¬ 
ing  peers  and  three-bottle  squires  to  be 
more  intelligent  than  this  mighty 
master.  At  last,  after  1793,  they  suf¬ 
fered  him  to  lead  ;  but,  being  such  as 
we  know,  they  had  not  the  sense  to 
follow  ;  and  their  twenty  years  of  con¬ 
fused  ineffectual  fighting  ended  in  a 
Congress  of  Vienna,  which  neither 
understood  the  Revolution  nor  had  any 
true  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
principles  of  that  universal  Reaction 
which  it  called  forth,  and  which  kings 
and  diplomatists  exploited  so  shame¬ 
fully  for  their  own  purposes. 

Well,  then,  must  we  allow  that  this 
first  of  the  politicians  of  his  age  “  to 
party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  man¬ 
kind  ?”  It  would  be  a  sad  acknowl¬ 
edgment  ;  happily,  it  is  not  impera¬ 
tive  upon  us.  We  will  grant  a  certain 
resemblance  between  the  Edmund 
Burke  who  became  a  champion  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  Benjamin  Disraeli  who 
took  in  hand  to  educate  the  Tories. 
Both  were,  indeed,  acquisitions  from 
literature  to  a  club  which  never  would 
own  them  as  more  than  what,  in  sport¬ 
ing  phrase,  aie  now  called  “  profes- 
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sionals,”  for  the  genuine  Whig  or  Tory 
is  born,  not  made,  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  mere  election.  Both  enjoyed 
as  little  affluence  upon  which  to  ground 
their  claims  as  they  had  rank  to  atone 
for  the  want  of  it.  Both  aimed  at 
being  country  squires  down  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  Yet  each  had  that  in 
him,  not  English  nor  insular,  but,  as  I 
may  say,  European,  which  marked  him 
off  from  the  native  and  forbade  him 
ever  to  become  thoroughly  acclimatized 
within  these  shores.  Both,  moreover, 
had,  in  the  language  of  Pascal, 
“  thoughts  at  the  back  of  the  head,” 
which  were  simply  incomprehensible, 
to  the  men  with  whom  they  acted  ;  for 
they  drew  their  pedigree  each  from  a 
proscribed,  an  ancient,  and  a  scattered 
race,  in  whose  veins  ran  a  prehistoric 
blood,  while  religious  traditions,  imme¬ 
morial  customs,  and  piety  toward  their 
brethren,  made  it  forever  inconceivable 
that  they  should  come,  to  the  questions 
of  the  day  with  that  robust  carelessness 
which  is  the  quality  of  Englishmen 
stretched  at  ease  on  their  broad  acres. 
So  much  of  a  parallel  may  be  permitted 
between  the  two  notable  names  that 
have  given  Beaconsfield  a  place  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  differences  are  obvious,  and 
I  need  not  pursue  them. 

When  Burke  came  into  Parliament, 
though  Rockingham  was  his  leader,  he 
had  no  master  on  this  side  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel,  llis  master  was  the 
light  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  phil¬ 
osophic  politics,  the  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  Montesquieu.  From  him  he 
derived  his  method  of  viewing  society 
as  an  organic  whole,  or  as  a  product  of 
historical  antecedents  and  prevailing 
interests  ;  to  him  he  would  have  ap¬ 
pealed  against  the  Grenvilles  and  Lord 
North,  as  against  Rousseau,  whenever 
an  effete  Government,  or  an  ambitious 
“  abstractor  of  quintessence,”  proposed 
to  deal  with  living  practical  questions 
by  omitting  the  facts.  He  had  learnt 
that  nations,  like  individuals,  have 
characters  of  their  own,  not  soon  al¬ 
terable,  peculiar  and  necessary  to  be 
studied,  the  outcome  of  tedious  and 
slow  changes  extending  far  away  into 
the  past,  and  therefore  as  little  to  be 
managed  by  the  mere  pronouncements 
of  a  Court,  whether  the  King’s  Cabinet 
or  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  as  by 


theories  which  “  geometrize”  instead 
of  seeing  into  the  experience  they 
would  fain  mould  upon  unheard  of  lines. 
Such  was  the  position  which  Burke 
adopted  from  the  beginning,  and,  in 
Mr.  Morley’s  vivid  and  accurate  phrase, 
though  ”  he  changed  his  front,  he 
never  changed  his  ground”— never,  de¬ 
spite  the  charges  brought  against  him 
by  his  own  party  at  the  time,  and  by 
writers  since,  who  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  and  the  French. 

This  is  a  point  of  capital  importance. 
Was  Burke’s  career  cut  in  two  halves, 
one  of  which  refuted  and  disgraced  the 
other?  Had  he  no  philosophy  that 
did  not  end  in  contradiction?  He 
stood  up  for  the  Americans  ;  why  did 
he  arm  the  civilized  world  against  the 
new  France  ?  Was  he  a  partisan  of 
liberty  in  1775,  and  its  most  determined 
assailant  in  1795  ?  Can  we,  as  various 
of  his  critics  tell  us,  draw  up  in  parallel 
columns  the  yea  and  nay  of  his  political 
creed,  article  denying  article  and 
affirmations  cancelling  each  other,  if 
we  will  but  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
him  all  through  ?  I  am  one  of  those 
— I  trust  they  are  many — who  have 
read  Burke  again  and  again,  year  in, 
year  out,  during  well-nigh  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ;  and  I  do  not  find  in  him 
this  self-contradiction.  Nor,  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  report,  does  Mr.  Morley  find 
it,  any  more  than  Coleridge  found  it, 
widely  as  these  witnesses  differ  in  their 
philosophy  and  temperament.  But  an 
enquiry  into  the  grounds  upon  which 
so  serious  an  accusation  has  been 
brought,  will  furnish  the  key  we  are 
looking  for  to  unlock  the  innermost 
shrine  of  Burke’s  principles.  1  am  not 
going  to  be  abstruse  ;  we  will  keep  our 
eye  upon  the  course  of  events,  as 
dramatic  and  picturesque  as  they  were 
fraught  with  consequences  ;  all  I  am 
endeavoring  is  to  follow  the  true  line 
of  their  development,  as  it  lay  visible 
to  our  statesman  in  the  region  of  ideas. 

Reviewing  the  policy  by  which  New 
England  was  to  be  coerced,  but  the 
sure  outcome  of  which  was  American 
Independence,  Burke  declared  in  1774 
as  follows  :  ”  Nothing  in  the  world,” 
ho  said  then,  “  can  read  so  awful  and 
so  instructive  a  lesson  as  the  conduct 
of  Ministry  in  this  business,  upon  the 
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mischief  of  not  having  large  and  liberal 
ideas  in  the  management  of  great  affaiis. 
Never  have  the  servants  of  the  State 
looked  at  the  whole  of  your  complicated 
interests  in  one  connected  view.  They 
have  taken  things  by  bits  and  scraps, 
some  at  one  time  and  one  pretence, 
and  some  at  another,  just  as  they 
pressed,  without  any  sort  of  regard  to 
their  relations  and  dependencies. 
They  never  had  any  kind  of  system, 
right  or  wrong ;  but  only  invented 
occasionally  some  miserable  tale  for  the 
day,  in  order  meanly  to  sneak  out  of 
difficulties  into  which  they  had  proudly 
strutted.  And  they  were  put  to  all 
these  shifts  and  devices,  full  of  mean¬ 
ness  and  full  of  mischief,  in  order  to 
pilfer  piecemeal  a  repeal  of  an  Act 
which  they  had  not  the  generous  cour¬ 
age,  when  they  felt  and  found  their 
error,  honorably  and  fsiirly  to  disclaim. 
By  such  management,  by  the  irresistible 
operation  of  feeble  councils,  so  paltry  a 
sum  as  threepence,  so  insignificant  an 
article  as  tea  in  the  eyes  of  a  philos¬ 
opher,  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  a 
commercial  empire  that  circled  the 
globe.”* 

Yes,  the  lesson  taught  by  a  stubborn 
King,  a  corrupt  Parliament,  and  a 
series  of  measures  with  no  intrinsic 
coherence,  was  how  to  make  a  great 
empire  small.  America  was  taxed  in 
defiance  of  custom  and  against  the 
spirit  which  breathes  in  Magna  Charta 
and  in  the  Bill  of  Bights.  The  House 
of  Commons  asserted,  by  its  judgment 
on  the  Middlesex  Election,  that  it 
could  seat  any  man  it  pleased,  though 
he  had  but  a  minority  of  votes,  upon 
its  own  benches.  George  III.  could 
sacrifice  to  prerogative  the  interests  of 
his  subjects  across  the  Ocean,  and  of 
the  multitudes  which  his  tiading  com¬ 
pany  ravaged  and  spoiled  by  the  hands 
of  their  irresponsible  deputy  under  the 
tropics.  But  none  of  all  this  evil  was 
done  according  to  a  well-considered 
scheme;  there  could  be  little  advanced, 
in  attacking  it,  on  the  score  that  it  was 
Macchiavellian,  deep-laid,  or  the  fruit 
of  theory,  any  more  than  itself  appealed 
to  experience  for  its  justification.  In 
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the  Americans  such  a  mere  “  penal  Con¬ 
stitution,”  dictated  by  British  pride 
and  selfishness,  was  pretty  sure  to  meet 
its  match.  They  would  not  endure  to 
live  in  a  “  perpetual  minority  they 
were  the  sons  of  men  who  had  fled  into 
the  wilderness  to  enjoy  a  freedom 
denied  them  at  home  ;  and  their  de¬ 
scent,  their  form  of  government,  their 
religion,  their  manners  and  education, 
as  well  as ‘three  thousand  miles  of  salt 
water  rolling  between  them  and  Eng¬ 
land,  had  aroused  in  them  a  fierce 
spirit  of  liberty,  which  set  alight  the 
flame  that  was  ready  to  consume  their  in¬ 
vaders,  although  their  own  kith  and  kin. 
Violence  had  been  tried  and  defeated  ; 
the  Colonies  sent  no  revenue  to  West¬ 
minster,  nor  ever  would.  The  Stamp 
Act  was  repealed,  thanks  especially  to 
Burke’s  elforts  and  arguments,  in  176G  ; 
and  had  the  principles  of  his  ever- 
memorable  “  Speech  on  Conciliation” 
guided  the  policy  of  Downing  Street, 
we  should  perhaps  at  this  day  have 
been  dwelling  within  the  bounds  of  a 
British  Empire  that  contained  four 
millions  of  square  miles  more  than  it 
actually  owns,  and  a  united  English- 
speaking  population  of  some  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  The  Orbis 
Britannicus  would  assuredly  have  been 
the  most  powerful  State  that  has  ever 
existed. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  such  a  con¬ 
summation  was,  from  every  point  of 
view,  desirable.  Our  concern  is  with 
the  political  philosophy  which  Burke 
expounded  and  upheld  in  taking  the 
side  of  America.  Did  he,  like  Bous- 
seau,  fall  back  upon  the  “state  of 
nature”  ?  Did  he  plead  the  “  original 
contract”  ?  Was  he  a  theorist  deriving 
his  conclusions  from  speculative,  or,  as 
he  would  call  them,  from  “  metaphy¬ 
sical”  premisses  ?  Would  he  have  been 
willing  to  “  examine  whether  the  giving 
away  a  man’s  money  be  a  power  ex¬ 
cepted  and  reserved  out  of  the  general 
trust  of  government”  ?  or  “  how  far 
all  mankind,  in  all  forms  of  polity,  are 
entitled  to  an  exercise  of  that  right  by 
the  charter  of  nature”  ?  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  “  This  point,”  he  exclaimed, 
quoting  his  favorite  Milton,  “  is  the 
great  Serbonian  bog,  between  Damiata 
and  Mount  Casius  old,  where  armies 
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whole  hare  sunk.”*  No,  he  would 
never  consent  “  to  go  to  the  rich  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  fertile  framers  of  imaginary 
commonwealths  ;  not  to  the  ‘  Kepub- 
lic’  of  Plato,  not  to  the  ‘  Utopia’  of 
More,  not  to  the  ‘  Oceana’  of  Harring¬ 
ton.”  And  quite  as  little  would  he 
allow  that  “  there  were  no  rights  which, 
in  their  exercise  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  were  not  tlie  most  odious  of  all 
wrongs,  and  the  most  vexatious  of  all 
injustice.”  That  is  why  he  declines 
to  mark  the  boundaries  of  rights  in  the 
abstract,  and  why  he  exclaims,  “I  do 
not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  dis¬ 
tinctions.  I  hate  the  very  sound  of 
them.  This  is  the  true  touchstone  of 
all  theories  which  regard  man  and  the 
aifairs  of  man  :  does  it  suit  his  nature 
in  general  ? — does  it  suit  his  nature  as 
mollified  by  his  habits  ?”  And  how 
shall  he  learn  whether  it  suits  this 
actual  concrete  man,  and  body  of  men, 
for  whom  he  is  legislating  ?  Learn  ! 
]3y  entering  into  their  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  circumstances  ;  by  making 
himself  acquainted  with  their  history  ; 
by  what  has  since  been  denominated 
in  the  criticism  of  literature  as  ”  sym¬ 
pathetic  insight.”  Thus  he  is  to  learn, 
and  thus  only  ;  not  by  combining  in 
an  algebraic  frame,  borrowed  from 
Laputa,  the  abstract  figures  a  thousand 
times  repeated,  but  all  similar  and  all 
independent,  of  “  man  in  himself,” 
the  ”  primitive  man,”  “  the  rational 
man,”  who  is  brdught  down  by  elim¬ 
ination  of  peculiarities  to  a  formula 
and  a  minimum,  without  antecedents, 
habits,  likings,  or  animosities  ;  puppets 
these,  that  all  dance  upon  the  wires  of 
a  universal  suffrage  which  are,  in  fact, 
manipulated  by  hands  behind  the  scene. 

Burke  would  never  have  satisfied 
Condorcet,  but  he  never  pretended  to 
agree  with  him — in  whose  judgment, 
speaking  of  the  Constitution  of  ’93,  it 
was  clear  that  ”  the  principles  on 
which  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  France  have  been  devised  are  more 
simple,  more  precise,  more  profound 
than  those  by  which  the  Americans 
were  guided  ;  they  escape  much  more 
completely  from  the  influence  of  every 


kind  of  prejudice  ;”  in  other  words, 
they  are  the  triumph  of  pure  abstrac¬ 
tion.*  It  may  require  long  thought, 
adds  M.  Taine  on  this  occasion,  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  is  suitable  to  six  and-twenty 
millions  of  Frenchmen  ;  but  it  requires 
none  to  ascertain  the  will  of  a  philo¬ 
sophic  automaton,  made  on  a  fixed 
plan  and  set  going  by  machinery.  Did 
Burke  at  any  period  in  his  life  feel  any¬ 
thing  but  a  passionate  scorn  and  a  wise 
man’s  contempt  for  doctrines  so  chi¬ 
merical,  yet  so  mischievous  as  these  'i 
He  took  his  stand,  in  1775,  exactly 
where  the  French  llevolution  found 
him  at  its  outbreak — on  history,  tra¬ 
dition,  common-sense ;  and  neither 
then,  nor  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was 
he  the  slave  of  “delusive  geometrical 
accuracy  in  moral  arguments.”  He 
protested  against  ruining  the  Empire, 
though  Parliament  might  have  “its 
evidence  room  full  of  titles,  and  its 
magazines  stuffed  with  arms  to  enforce 
them,”  when  the  assertion  of  the  title 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  suit,  and  in 
using  the  weapons  English  liberty 
would  be  undone.  “  To  prove  that 
the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,” 
he  said,  “  we  are  obliged  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  freedom  itself  ;  and  we 
never  seem  to  gain  a  paltry  advantage 
over  them  in  debate,  without  attacking 
some  of  those  principles,  or  deriding 
some  of  those  feelings,  for  which  our 
ancestors  have  shed  their  blood.”  In 
these  words  an  attentive  ear  will  dis¬ 
cern  the  spirit  of  Runnymede,  and 
catch  the  accents  of  the  Petition  of 
Rights.  The  war  of  freedom  was  taken 
up  anew  at  Lexington,  where — 

‘  ‘  The  embattled  farmers  stood 
Aud  fired  the  shot  that  echoed  round  the 
world.” 

But  the  men  who  fought  were  disciples 
of  Hampden  and  Stephen  Langton  ; 
nor  did  they  require  to  be  schooled  by 
the  sophists,  whether  of  Geneva  or  of 
the  National  Assembly,  when  they 
would  assert  their  kindred  with  a  people 
which  had  ever  boasted  of  its  laws  and 
liberties.  With  them  Burke  was 
wholly  of  one  mind.  “  Freedom,”  he 
'insisted,  “  and  not  servitude  is  the 
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cure  of  anarchy but  the  liberty 
which  he  praised  was  connected  with 
order,  with  justice,  and  self-control. 
“  The  tyranny  of  a  free  people,”  he 
said,  could  least  of  all  be  endured  ; 
and  “  laws  made  against  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  were  not  the  most  effectual  methods 
for  securing  its  obedience.”  Such  are 
among  the  axioms,  or  first  principles, 
on  which  all  Burke’s  reasoning  pro¬ 
ceeds.  In  what  point  do  they  resemble 
the  doctrine  of  a  “  social  contract,” 
which  makes  every  man  a  sovereign — 
omnipotent  and  irresponsible — that  it 
may  afterward  reduce  him  to  the  most 
abject  of  slaves,  who  shall  not  move 
hand  or  foot  except  in  obedience  to  the 
machine-made,  unlimited,  and  absolute 
State  ?  Have  these  two  kinds  of 
liberty  aught  in  common  but  an  am¬ 
biguous  name  ? 

Arbitrary  power  |is  not  human,  he 
said,  whether  exercised  by  King  or 
Parliament,  by  republic  or  monarchy, 
by  one  man  at  Calcutta,  or  by  six  hun¬ 
dred  at  Versailles.  The  power  to 
which  alone  this  great  thinker  bowed 
down  was  “  living  law,  full  of  equity 
and  reason  the  contract  which 
bound  men  in  society  was  prior  to  any 
formal  agreement  of  theirs  ;  it  existed 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  of  one  family, 
united  by  all  manner  of  ties,  social  of 
necessity,  and  under  a  law  which  they 
did  not  make,  but  must  own  with  sub¬ 
mission  and  administer  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge.  He  believed  in  a 
wisdom  unseen  and  supernatural,  which 
moulded  together  “  the  great  mysterious 
corporation  of  the  human  race.”  He 
revered  civilization,  in  spite  of  its 
faults  and  imperfections,  as  a  divine 
masterpiece.  I  remember  certain 
verses,  of  a  majestic  beauty,  in  the 
Greek  poet  .^schylus,  that  describe 
this  emancipation  of  man  from  his 
aboriginal  darkness  and  brute-like 
j>ropensitie8,  into  an  order  which  has 
come  down  from  Heaven.  Burke 
would  have  seen  in  so  gracious  and 
tender  a  story  as  this  of  Prometheus  no 
myth  or  legend,  but  the  brief  chronicle 
of  what  had  been  accomplished  under  a 
guiding  hand  as  the  ages  went  forward. 
There  was  no  treason  so  detestable  in 
his  eyes  as  the  blind  destructive  fury 
that  would  not  spare  the  sacred  fane, 
the  temple  and  the  citadel — templum  in 
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modum  arcis — beneath  the  shadow  of 
which  generations  had  grown  up,  wild 
passions  found  repose,  the  arts  of  life 
flourished,  and  religion  and  morals 
made  a  home  for  his  toiling  and  suffering 
brethren.  He  could  not  bear  that  any 
mortal,  short  sighted,  arrogant,  in  love 
with  his  fancied  privileges  or  his  fanci¬ 
ful  speculations,  should  endanger  this 
hope  at  once  of  stability  and  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Therefore  he  consented  that 
America  should  go  its  way,  rather  than 
English  history  be  made  of  none  effect ; 
and  in  the  same  dauntless  but  contem¬ 
plative  spirit  he  moved  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  called 
for  a  European  ciusade  to  resist  the 
onset  of  Jacobin  France. 

The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  !  No 
sooner  do  I  pronounce  these  magic 
words  than  every  one  here  is  seeing 
with  the  eyes  of  Macaulay,  and  on  his 
scale  of  color  and  light,  that  day  in 
Westminster  Hall,  the  stage  draped  in 
scarlet,  the  judges  and  the  accusers, 
the  audience  and  the  accused — and,  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture,  Edmund 
Burke.  He  is  the  creator  of  a  trial 
scene  like  unto  which  none  other  may 
be  found  in  the  history  of  nations  or 
the  dramas  of  poets.  For  who  else  has 
brought  face  to  face  in  a  hall  of  judg¬ 
ment  the  East  and  the  West  ?  Who 
has  made  the  jewelled  figure  of  Hin¬ 
dustan,  bearing  her  crown  upon  her 
head,  but  with  fetters  on  her  hands 
and  feet,  a  plaintiff  visible  and  audible 
to  the  careless  multitude  of  her  Eng¬ 
lish  rulers,  speaking  a  language  that 
enthralled,  that  convinced,  that  over¬ 
came,  as  this  greatest  of  Irishmen  did, 
by  his  sole  gift  of  genius,  wherein  was 
understanding,  and  hatred  of  injustice, 
and  a  burning  love  for  humankind? 
Who  so  worthy  to  be  clad  in  that  pur¬ 
ple  robe  of  style  which  Macaulay  has 
flung  about  him  ?  Who  would  have 
opened  this  memorable  Assize  if  he 
had  not  stirred  in  the  matter?  And 
he  might  well  have  declined.  It  was 
not  in  a  day  of  victory  that  he  took 
upon  him  this  new  engagement ;  neither 
did  he  remain  faithful  to  it  during 
fourteen  troubled  years  without  anxi¬ 
eties  manifold,  and  long  hours  of  double 
toil,  and  thankless  drudgery,  and  the 
opposition  of  friends  or  the  loss  of 
them.  He  paid  for  the  defence  of 
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India  with  his  strength,  nay,  as  I  am 
disposed  to  imagine,  with  life  itself ; 
no  man  could  labor  so  mightily  at  such 
a  task  and  not  break  down  under  it. 
His  motives  were  questioned,  as  if  it 
were  incredible  that  any  one  dwelling  so 
remote  from  the  temples  of  Benares  and 
the  dales  of  Rohilcund  should  vex  his 
spirit  on  account  of  plundered  shrines 
or  tribesmen  given  up  to  slaughter,  ten 
thousand  miles  away.  He  had  spoken 
indignantly  of  the  mere  English  school¬ 
boys,  “  new  flights  of  birds  of  prey  and 
passage,  with  appetites  continually  re¬ 
newing  for  a  food  that  is  continually 
wasting,”  who  swooped  down  upon 
that  most  unhappy  region  ;  and  with  a 
sob  he  exclaimed,  “  Their  prey  is 
lodged  in  England  ;  and  the  cries  of 
India  are  given  to  seas  and  winds,  to 
be  blown  about,  in  every  breaking  up 
of  the  monsoon,  over  a  remote  and  un¬ 
hearing  ocean.”*  But  while  the  mere 
Parliament  man  was  deaf,  and  the 
Directors  in  Leadenhall  Street  were 
blind,  taking  with  outstretched  palm 
the  gold  poured  into  it,  but  judiciously 
silent  as  to  whence  it  came,  there  was 
one  who  had  eyes  to  read,  and  a  mind 
to  consider,  who  was  not  deterred  by 
the  strange  tongues,  the  Persian  and 
Hindustani  of  the  law  courts,  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  “  Iledaya,”  or  the  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  Koran  ;  one  whose  very 
splendor  of  imagination,  and  keen  sen¬ 
sibility  to  life  under  all  its  forms,  and 
impetuous  march  toward  the  ideal  of 
righteousness,  served  him  better  than 
twenty  years’  training  in  legal  pedan¬ 
tries  would  have  done  ;  for  they  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  see  what  many  a  student 
and  a  traveller  has  overlooked,  the 
essential  likeness  of  that  craving  for 
justice  which  exists  in  the  humblest 
ryot  as  in  the  most  cultivated  and 
Christian  of  Europeans,  It  is,  1  say, 
something  no  less  beautiful  than  in¬ 
structive  to  watch  the  mind,  so  nour¬ 
ished  upon  history,  so  sensitive  to  indi¬ 
vidual  and  national  differences,  such 
an  enemy  of  hollow  abstraction,  yet  by 
its  own  sympathetic  method  leaping 
over  ages  and  continents,  until  it  has 
reached  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian 
problem,  and,  for  the  first  time  since 


*“  Speech  on  East  India  Bill.”  Burke,  II., 
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Englishmen  set  foot  on  the  shores 
of  Bengal,  we  see,  in’ one  instance  at 
least,  that  impartial  justice  can  be 
done,  even  at  Westminster,  though  the 
cause  at  issue  be  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

It  was  about  1780  that  Burke’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  first  called  to  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Since  that  date, 
many  things  had  happened.  The 
Member  for  Bristol  had  lost  his  seat 
after  holding  it  six  years.  His  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  ”  atrocious  fiscal 
policy”  which  was  ruining  Ireland  did 
not  please  the  British  merchant ;  his 
kindness  to  America  was  construed  as 
lack  of  patriotism.  With  the  help  of 
his  admired  young  friend,  Charles  Fox, 
he  had  overthrown  I^ord  North  ;  but 
in  the  new  Cabinet  no  place  was  found 
for  him.  As  Paymaster-General,  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  giving  up  per¬ 
quisites  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  ;  he  did  so,  but  never  rec¬ 
koned  as  a  virtue  that  which  appeared 
in  his  eyes  a  mere  detail  of  reform. 
He  was  still  cjilumniated,  and  perhaps 
envied,  as  the  masked  and  formidable 
Junius,  who  had  flashed  across  the  sky 
like  a  meteor  in  1770  and  vanished. 
'Those  who  can  read  character  in  a  man’s 
writing  have  long  since  determined 
that  if  any  one  mortal  was  incapable, 
by  style,  temper,  and  principle,  of 
being  Junius,  Burke  was  he.  Never¬ 
theless,  some  held  him  to  be  that 
traitor,  as  the  burlesque  Duke  of  New¬ 
castle  had  suspected  that  he  was  a 
Jesuit  in  disguise.  'The  year  178:i 
brought  Lord  Rockingham’s  death  ; 
in  January,  1783,  peace  was  secured  ; 
in  February  the  Alinistry  felt  and  the 
Coalition  followed — the  only  step  in 
Burke’s  career  for  which  it  is  necessary 
to  apologize,  and  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  defend.  Speedily  enough  it  met 
with  severe  punishment.  The  India 
Bill  was  thrown  out ;  the  seals  were 
triumphantly  snatched  away  by  George 
III.  from  his  hated  Minister ;  the 
Whigs  went  into  the  wilderness,  and 
wandered  from  station  to  station  dur¬ 
ing  an  exile  of  fifty  years.  If  ever  a 
fallen  chief  might  have  despaired  of 
himself  and  his  party,  Burke  had  sound 
reason.  But,  partisan  though  he  was, 
he  did  not  prosecute  Warren  Hastings 
in  revenge  for  an  India  Bill  sent  back 
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from  the  House  of  Lords.  That  Bill 
was  an  endeavor  to  redress  intolerable 
grievances  ;  it  anticipated  the  changes 
which  a  century  has  brought  to  pass  ; 
and  it  gave  a  forecast  of  the  eloquent 
pledge  m  his  unmatched  and  convinc¬ 
ing  discourse  “  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s 
debts,”  by  the  tenor  of  which  Burke 
was  committed,  not  only  against  some 
particular  injustice,  but  against  the 
whole  system  of  “  making  a  desolation 
and  calling  it  peace,”  which  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  servants  and  soldiers  of 
“  John  Company.” 

But  the  impeachment  was  not  suc¬ 
cessful  ?  Nay,  the  impeachment  was  the 
success,  and  in  this  light  Burke  always 
viewed  it.  When,  after  full  and  careful 
statement,  he  was  instiucted  by  the 
Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  assenting,  to  carry 
up  his  charge  to.  the  House  of  Lords 
as  their  spokesman,  ho  gave  expres¬ 
sion  to  a  judgment  that  never  has  been 
reversed.  We  are  not  now  assembled 
to  try  the  famous  culprit  over  again. 
Hastings  and  the  India  Company  were 
not  two,  but  one,  as  closely  united  as 
the  head  which  plans  and  the  arm 
which  executes.  In  like  manner,  the 
conscience  of  Parliament  was  tlie  con¬ 
science  of  England,  when  it  affirmed 
that  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
had  been  permitted  to  sully  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  administration.  What,  in  fact, 
was  the  question  at  issue  ?  Was  it  not 
whether  England,  ruling  in  Asia, 
should  sink  to  the  level  of  an  Eastern 
despotism,  dabbling  in  blood,  im¬ 
mersed  in  chicanery,  steeped  in  lies, 
and  disdainful  of  treaties  with  the 
weak  and  feeble ;  or  whether  she 
should  cultivate  a  clear  sense  of  honor, 
and  deal  faithfully  with  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans,  as  she  would  with  her 
own  subjects  at  home  ?  Which,  then, 
of  these  rival  contentions  has  gained 
the  upper  hand  ?  Will  such  as  defend 
Warren  Hastings  so  much  as  dream  of 
a  second  Governor-General  resembling 
him  ?  The  House  of  Lords  might  hold 
him  guiltless  ;  but  Burke  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  who  shared  in  the  glory  of  an 
enterprise  they  did  not  begin — Fox, 
and  Sheridan,  and  Windham — had 
won  this  trial  for  the  people  of  India 
as  soon  as  their  damning  accusations 
were  set  forth,  and  the  case  was  opened 
at  the  bar  of  English  opinion.  Interest 


could  shelter  the  man  ;  public  indig¬ 
nation  swept  away  the  system. 

And  thus  the  trial  of  Warren  Has¬ 
tings  brings  to  an  impressive  close  the 
eighteenth  century  with  its  small  in¬ 
trigues,  its  elegance  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  its  coteries  and  oligarchies,  its 
pensions,  jobs,  places  sold  at  auction'; 
with  its  ruthless  laws,  its  absolute  and 
sacred  monarchs,  its  Aulic  Councils, 
its  Holy  Koman  Empire,  and  its  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  many  for  the  sake  of 
the  few.  When  the  States-General 
assembled  at  Versailles,  the  nineteenth 
was  born.  As  far  back  as  1769, 
our  prophetic  observer  had  seen  that 
a  mighty  change  was  impending. 
“  Under  such  extreme  straitness  and 
distraction  labors  the  whole  body  of 
their  finances,”  he  had  written,  speak¬ 
ing  of  France,  “  that  no  man,  I  believe, 
who  has  considered  their  affairs  with 
any  degree  of  attention,  but  must 
hourly  look  for  some’  extraordinary 
convulsion  in  that  whole  system  ;  the 
effects  of  which  on  France,  and  even 
on  all  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  conjec¬ 
ture.”*  In  1773  he  had  visited  Palis, 
and  was  alarmed  and  exasperated  by 
the  prevailing  unbelief.  He  beheld 
Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles,  “just 
above  the  horizon — glittering  like  the 
morning-star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor, 
and  joy.”  That  ill-fated  daughter  of 
the  Caesais  little  dreamt,  when  she 
flashed  by  the  decorous  silent  pilgrim 
from  over  the  sea,  that  her  poet  was 
come — the  man  who  should  jironounce 
upon  her  an  immortal  elegy,  ere  she 
went,  widowed,  insulted,'  and  forlorn, 
but  proud  and  erect  as  ever,  to  the 
scaffold.  Many  tears  have  fallen  uj)on 
her  tragedy  ;  but  these  tears  of  perfect 
moan  give  it  a  place  in  the  world’s  lit¬ 
erature  to  which  no  other  Queen  since 
Mary  Stuart  has  ascended.  The  old 
distinction  between  prose  and  poetry 
no  longer  keeps  its  meaning  here  ; 
such  piose,  uttered  from  a  heart  which 
expands  to  the  greatness  of  human 
sorrow  and  of  a  nation’s  downfall  in 
the  same  moment,  is  inspired  with  all 
the  grace  and  pathos  of  the  most  mov¬ 
ing  rhythm.  It  will  last  until  the 
memory  of  the  French  Revolution  is  no 
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more  ;  and  over  against  the  barren 
fornuilas  that  sharpened  the  axe  of 
the  guillotine  (it  was  their  fittest  otfice, 
their  only  function),  in  these  lines  we 
look  upon  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood, 
adorned  with  imperial  majesty,  the 
figure  of  the  past  ennobled  and,  as  it 
were,  canonized,  to  plead  for  the  age 
of  chivalry  that  gave  her  birth,  and  the 
institutions  of  which  loyalty  and  self- 
sacrifice  were  the  sovereign  motives. 

Yes,  however  we  think  of  democratic 
independence  and  would  fain  give  to 
all  men  an  equal  opportunity  ;  though 
we  are  well-versed  in  the  horrors  of  the 
old  rcfjUne,  and  can  quote  our  author¬ 
ities  which  condemn  its  doings  ;  still, 
there  was  an  aspect  of  things,  a  high 
and  specular  mount  of  vision,  whence 
the  established  order  did  seem  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  on  that  elevation  Burke  was 
seated.  But,  from  the  hour  when  this 
new  ])hantom  arose,  overshadowing 
monarchy,  he  understood  that  some¬ 
thing  without  name  or  parallel  had 
come  to  pass.  Within  less  than  a  year 
ho  could  write — what  no  other  Con¬ 
servative  living  had  perhaps  so  much 
as  ventured  to  imagine— “  It  appears 
to  me  as  if  I  were  in  a  great  crisis,  not 
of  the  affairs  of  France  alone,  but  of 
all  Europe,  perhaps  of  more  than  Eu¬ 
rope.  All  circumstances  taken  to¬ 
gether,  the  French  Ilevolution  is  the 
most  astonishing  that  has  hitherto  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  world.”  It  was  an  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh  era,  dividing  ancient  his¬ 
tory  from  modern.  Prescription  had 
gone  out ;  a  new  power,  calling  itself 
Reason,  had  come  in.  Burke  was  never 
for  a  moment  at  ease  in  his  mind  con¬ 
cerning  the  magnitude  or  the  drift  of 
this  amazing  catastrophe.  “  What 
spectators,  and  what  actors  !”  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Charlemont  in  August,  1789, 
“  England  gazing  with  astonishent  at  a 
French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not 
knowing  whether  to  blame  or  to  ap¬ 
plaud.”  The  old  Parisian  ferocity  had 
broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner  ;  it 
might  be  accident,  but  ”  if  it  should 
be  character,  then  that  people  are  not 
fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong 
hand,  like  that  of  their  former  masters, 
to  coerce  them.”  Was  not  this  a 
prophecy  of  Bonaparte  ?  Later  on,  he 
will  draw  its  outline  more  clearly,  and 
show  us  a  victorious  general  lifted  on 


the  shields  of  his  paladins,  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  second  Clovis  or  Charlemagne. 
But  when  October  saw  the  terraces  of 
Versailles  crowded  with  the  “  Insur¬ 
rection  of  Women,”  the  palace  doors 
forced,  and  the  King  and  Queen  cap¬ 
tive,  his  last  doubts  were  dispelled. 
Ko  kiss  of  peace,  no  swearing  to  the 
Constitution,  no  Champ  de  Mars  and 
universal  shout  of  brotherhood,  was 
able  to  distract  his  gaze  from  the  ap¬ 
proaching  tempest.  France  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1790  was  far  from  tranquil ; 
one  woe,  indeed,  was  past,  but  a  second 
and  a  third  were  at  hand.  Anarchy 
had  loosened  the  social  ties  everywhere. 
In  the  south,  at  Arles  and  Avignon,  a 
bloody  prelude  to  the  drama  of  the 
Terrorists  had  been  played  without  let 
or  hindrance.  The  pedants  did  not 
know  how  to  govern  ;  the  banditti  had 
it  all  their  own  way  ;  the  King  was  a 
mockery  ;  the  nobles  were  fleeing  across 
the  Rhine,  or  hurrying  to  England. 
At  such  an  hour  of  darkness  and  con¬ 
fusion,  when  judgment  was  hard  to 
pronounce,  and  British  opinion  by  no 
means  decided,  Burke  put  forth  his 
“  Reflections.”  It  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  they  scattei’ed  the  clouds, 
traced  a  path  for  the  nation,  and  shaped, 
though  for  a  long  and  disastrous  in¬ 
terval  they  did  not  govern,  the  English 
policy  of  the  next  twenty-five  years. 

Readers  of  Burke  will,  according  to 
their  prejudices  or  their  temperament, 
single  out  from  his  volumes  the  one 
they  admire  above  all.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  perceive  why  those  who  are 
enamored  of  the  Revolution,  but  who 
still  look  up  to  him  as  a  wise  and  lofty 
master,  should  fix  upon  his  American 
speeches  as  their  choice.  Others  will 
be  taken  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
stage  scenery,  the  historical  perspective, 
the  throng  of  actors,  the  matter  so  fate¬ 
ful  and  so  mysterious,  the  voices 
prophesying  war,  the  predictions  ful¬ 
filled  to  the  letter,  the  dirge  over  de¬ 
parted  greatness,  the  eloquence  with¬ 
out  example,  the  passion  and  the  agony 
as  of  a  whole  generation  doomed  to 
perish,  which  make  these  “  Reflections” 
an  oration  to  Europe  at  large  that 
has  not  its  equal.  It  would  be  mis¬ 
leading  to  cite  as  models  or  instances 
of  a  similar  treatment  the  “  Philip¬ 
pics,”  whether  of  Demosthenes  or  of 
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Cicero,  To  the  speeches  against  War¬ 
ren  Hastings  we  may  indeed  compare 
those  against  Verres  in  Sicily  ;  and 
Milton  is  sublime  in  the  Areopagitica 
under  stress  of  a  great  inspiration. 
But  the  subject  and  the  circumstances, 
no  less  than  the  handling,  set  Burke’s 
“  Reflections”  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
Since  his  day  they  have  found  imita¬ 
tors  ;  I  know  not  that  any  one  Ims  ever 
approached  them  in  vehement  wisdom 
and  conservative  enthusiasm  for  law 
and  order.  They  strike  a  new  note  ; 
they  furnish  what  its  enemies  have 
styled  “  reaction”  with  principles  ; 
they  are  the  political  Gospel  of  Roman¬ 
ticism  ;  in  them  the  Middle  Age  enters 
on  its  defence  against  Antinomians  of 
every  color,  from  Jack  of  Leyden  to 
Rousseau  and  to  Bakounin  ;  and  yet, 
in  many  ears,  the  fascination  of  the 
volume  is  enhanced  thereby,  as  though 
it  were  the  swan-song  of  a  time  that 
never  could  return — yes,  the  voice  of 
the  dying  statesman  sounds  to  them 
sweet  and  strange — 

“  Gleicheiner  alien,  halb  verklungncu  Sage.” 

His  words  are  as  a  dream  of  the  night, 
or  a  tale  that  is  told. 

For  seven  years  yet  Burke  fought 
with  this  hydra,  which  at  length  en¬ 
tangled  in  its  folds  him  and  all  Europe. 
I  think  of  him  as  Laocoon  with  the  ser¬ 
pent  round  his  heart,  strangling  him 
while  he  lifts  an  appealing  face  to  his 
God  who  will  not  answer.  His  last 
days  were  filled  with  bitterness  to  the 
brim,  nay,  the  cup  ran  over.  That 
goodly  fellowship  was  dissolved  in 
which  he  had  found,  if  no  small  share 
of  trial,  at  all  events  a  friend  as  amiable 
as  Fox,  a  leader  as  high-minded  as 
Rockingham,  and  though  few  rewards, 
still  a  home  for  his  spirit  and  scope  for 
his  exertions.  The  parting  of  friends 
was  never  so  sadly  famous  as  when 
Burke  turned  away  from  Fox  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  can¬ 
not  reckon  Fox  as  a  very  wise  or  pro¬ 
found  politician  ;  but  doubtless,  in  the 
obscure  English  nature  of  the  man, 
some  element  stirred,  prophetic  also 
though  dim  and  impalpable,  which  gave 
warning  of  a  strain  in  the  Revolution 
that  Burke  did  not  hear.  It  was  the 
novel  theme  of  Democracy  coming  to 
be  aware  of  itself,  dreaming  yet,  and 


subject  to  nightmare  and  convulsions. 
They  went  their  several  ways.  Then 
Richard  Burke  died  in  his  father’s 
arms.  No  child  was  left  to  carry  on 
his  name.  The  world  was  falling  asun¬ 
der.  lie  could  still  turn  fiercely  and 
rend  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  we 
should  not  remember  but  for  the  “fin¬ 
est  repartee”  ever  delivered  in  English 
against  an  insolent  parvenu  with  a 
very  old  pension.  All  that  was  trifling 
work  to  one  who  saw  these  new  Titans 
scaling  the  Heavens,  and  flung  thun¬ 
derbolts  upon  them,  “  winged  with  red 
lightning  and  impetuous  rage.”  He  was 
mastered  by  a  single  great  design,  to 
be  the  Peter  the  Hermit  of  a  crusade 
which  should  rescue  from  Jacobins  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  whence  he  looked  for 
the  resurrection  of  justice  and  freedom. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  mistook  the 
hour  when  he  wrote  to  denounce  a 
“  Regicide  Peace  ;”  that  Robespierre 
was  dead,  and  the  Directory  of  179G 
was  but  a  bad  French  imitation  of  the 
old  rulers  who  had  partitioned  Poland  ; 
Jacobinism  had  gone  to  the  Place  de 
Griive,  and  what  need  of  a  crusade  ? 
We  shall  judge  of  these  things  accord¬ 
ing  as  we  hold  that  the  Revolution  was 
over  and  done  with  a  century  ago,  or 
is  even  now  in  its  youthful  stage.  Let 
it  be  granted,  however,  that  in  his  last 
writings  Burke  has  fallen  “  into  the 
sere,  the  yellow  leaf they  display  a 
gorgeous  and  flaccid  splendor,  as  of  a 
forest  where  autumnal  decay  has  set 
in  ;  we  marvel  at  the  brilliant  hues, 
but  the  scent  is  heavy  and  dull,  under 
foot  we  are  treading  into  the  clay  many 
a  dropped  fruit,  and  winter  is  already 
in  the  wind.  A  great  and  noble  life 
was  going  under  eclipse.  When,  at 
length,  the  cloud  took  it  from  men’s 
sight,  there  was  a  moment  of  aston¬ 
ished  silence.  Every  one  felt  that  a 
prophet  had  lived  and  died  in  a  world 
of  commonplace. 

Burke  never  could  forget  that  he  was 
an  Irishman.  8o  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  it  was  simple  truth. 
We  do  not  forget  it  this  evening, 
though  speaking  of  it  so  little.  Nay, 
to  me  it  appears  that  none  save  an 
Irish  temperament,  and  I  had  almost 
said  a  purely  Celtic  nature,  could  have 
dictated  the  passionate  adherence  to 
old  custom,  to  chiefs  long  venerated,  to 
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antiquity  as  a  sacred  heritage,  to  prece¬ 
dent  and  tradition,  which  was  Burke’s 
distinction  among  his  colleagues. 
Therein  I  perceive  the  deep  Oriental 
characteristic  of  a  people  who,  when 
they  stand  disaffected  to  new  laws,  are 
full  of  the  thought  of  immemorial 
usages.  Their  revolt  is  not  revolution, 
and  their  loyalty  is  a  meditation  on  the 
days  of  old.  But  they  can  neither  ex¬ 
plain  nor  defend  their  philosophy  as 


did  this  great  son  of  Ireland.  It  was 
his  privilege  to  “  suspend  in  the  light 
of  ideas”  a  tradition  which  has  gov¬ 
erned  the  oldest  nations,  and  which  at 
this  day  is  not  dead,  nor  will  die.  Per¬ 
haps,  for  aught  we  can  say,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  to-morrow  may  be  still,  how  to 
reconcile  theoretic  reason  with  this 
love  of  antiquity,  and  both  with  free¬ 
dom. — National  Revieio. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


In  the  bright  speech  which  Mr. 
John  Morley  delivered  on  Saturday  at 
the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement, 
and  on  which  we  comment  elsewhere, 
he  let  fall  an  obiter  dictum  which 
greatly  interested  us  as  politicians.  It 
was  only  a  remark  implying  that  the 
United  States  in  going  beyond  this 
country  on  the  democratic  road  had 
not  conquered,  had,  possibly,  rather 
exaggerated,  her  social  difficulties  ;  but 
we  think  we  may  gather  from  it  that 
Mr.  Morley,  like  most  reflective  Radi¬ 
cals  of  our  time,  is  greatly  impressed, 
it  may  be  even  appalled,  by  the  in¬ 
creased  difficulty  of  governing  which 
the  use  of  democracy  as  the  grand  in¬ 
strument  of  government  involves.  If 
that  is  the  case  we  wish  Mr.  Morley, 
who,  though  a  politician,  has  a  de¬ 
tached  mind,  would  help  us  all  and 
interest  us  all  by  delivering  a  speech 
substantially  upon  that  subject  alone. 
It  is  becoming  an  urgent  one,  if  only 
for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  short 
list  of  statesmen  who  have  the  initiative 
in  governing  mankind  feel  this  diffi¬ 
culty  with  ever-increasing  acuteness, 
and  dread  and  resist  democracy  not 
for  itself  so  much  as  on  this  account ; 
and  another  is  that  journalists,  fighting 
politicians,  and  the  majority  every¬ 
where  fail  to  recognize  it  as  a  formida¬ 
ble  obstacle,  and  therefore  provide 
against  everything  else.  They  have 
not  the  habit  of  thinking  of  Demos  as 
King,  and  do  not  perceive  that,  tested 
as  any  other  King  would  be,  there  are 
drawbacks  in  his  mental  composition 
which  shake  the  confidence,  and  even 
alarm  the  patriotism,  of  all,  even  the 
most  Liberal,  statesmen.  Demos  the 


King  has  wonderful  instincts,  suggest¬ 
ing  sometimes  almost  supernatural  in¬ 
sight  ;  he  possesses  force  greater  than 
that  of  any  statesman  or  group  of  states¬ 
men  ;  and  he  has  a  power  of  endurance 
such  as,  among  Kings,  only  Frederick 
the  Great  has  hitherto  displayed  ;  but 
he  has  at  least  three  drawbacks,  which 
worry  even  democratic  statesmen  into 
a  silent  distrust  which  has  often  the 
largest  political  results.  They  are  un¬ 
dermining  the  French  Republic,  for 
instance,  at  this  minute. 

(1)  Demos  is  an  ignorant  King, 
lie  does  not  know,  and  cannot  know, 
the  facts  upon  which  his  own  decrees 
must  ultimately  be  based.  Ignorance, 
even  of  a  qualified  kind,  is  a  terrible 
trouble  to  any  Sovereign,  and  is  still 
more  of  an  embarrassment  to  his  coun¬ 
sellors,  who  sometimes  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  their  arguments,  based  upon 
what  seem  to  them  the  most  evident 
facts,  should  fall  so  dead  upon  the 
ruler’s  mind.  It  is  said  that  Alexander 
III.  of  Russia,  whose  education  had 
been  neglected  under  an  idea  that  he 
would  not  reign,  felt  this  difficulty 
more  than  any  other  of  the  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  of  autocracy,  would  lay  down 
papers  of  importance  with  a  sigh  of 
despair,  and  at  last  fall  back,  as  he  cer¬ 
tainly  fell  back,  upon  the  conviction 
that  as  God  had  chosen  an  ill-informed 
man  to  govern  Holy  Russia,  he  would 
receive  sufficient  guidance  in  his  work 
direct  from  God.  Demos  knows  much 
less  than  Alexander  III.  In  foreign 
affairs  he  does  not  as  a  rule  know  even 
elementary  facts  like  the  comparative 
power  of  States — the  French  Demos,  it 
18  alleged,  does  not  even  know  where 
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they  are — and  in  financial  affairs  his 
counting  power  stops  with  the  first  few 
thousands.  It  is  futile  to  talk  to  him 
of  millions.  He  honestly  believes  it 
possible  for  any  Government  which 
chose  to  do  it,  to  pension  all  respectable 
workmen  after  sixty  as  it  pensions 
soldiers.  Even  in  America  it  may  be 
doubted  if  Demos  perceives  that  every 
house  in  the  States  pays  twelve  dollars 
a  year  to  place  all  persons  who  say  they 
suffered  by  the  Civil  War  beyond  the 
chance  of  poverty.  He  cannot  realize 
in  the  least  the  cost  of  war,  or  of  great 
currency  changes,  or  of  Protection  ; 
and  when  talked  to  about  them  is  so 
bewildered  that  his  counsellors  lose 
courage  and  hardly  venture  to  utter 
their  full  minds.  Talking  foreign 
politics  or  finance  to  Demos  is,  in  fact, 
like  talking  to  an  Emperor  of  China, 
who  believes  himself  rich  if  the  Palace 
Treasury  is  full,  who  cannot  see  why 
his  fiat  does  not  create  armies,  and  who 
thinks  of  the  external  world  as  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  place  full  of  irrational  people 
who  are  always  menacing.  Mr.  Morley 
must  have  been  thinking  of  this  de¬ 
ficiency  in  Demos  when  he  advised  the 
formation  of  newspaper  classes  ;  and 
to  men  in  office  it  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  which 
they  face  usually  by  giving  up  the 
effort  to  convince  and  making  of  the 
whole  question  one  of  “confidence.” 
They  do  not  precisely  say  to  Demos, 
“  You,  Sire,  do  not  know  and  we  do,” 
because  that  would  be  uncourtly,  and 
Demos  is  full  of  susceptibilities,  but 
that  is  what  they  mean. 

(2)  The  second  source  of  difficulty  is 
that  King  Demos  is  so  impressionable. 
He  is  not  “  vacillating,”  as  he  is  usually 
'  described.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  stubborn.  An  angel  could 
not  convince  him  in  England  that  a 
jury  ought  to  consist  of  less  than 
twelve  ;  or  in  America  that  federalism 
is  only  an  experiment ;  or  in  France 
that  to  place  all  property  in  perpetual 
settlement  is  not  necessarily  wise  ;  but 
in  spite  of  his  immutability  he  is 
strangely  liable  to  a  momentary  impres¬ 
sion.  A  telegram  will  make  him  dis¬ 
charge  a  trusty  servant — the  Ferry  case 
— an  accidental  affront  will  make  him 
prepare  for  war — the  De  Lome  case — 
a  misunderstanding  will  shake  his  con¬ 


fidence  in  an  entire  party — the  Talien- 
wan  case.  He  quite  acknowledges  in 
theory  that  policy  should  be  steady,  but 
his  counsellors  may  find  him  on  any 
morning  quivering  with  indignation, 
or  storming  with  excitement,  or  pale 
with  not  always  reasonable  fear. 
Usually  they  can  calm  him,  it  being 
part  of  his  impressionability  that  the 
voice  of  his  counsellors  when  loudly 
raised  soothes,  or  consoles,  or  tranquil¬ 
lizes  him  ;  but  occasionally  he  gets  “  out 
of  hand,”  and  when  he  does  not  his 
ultra-receptiveness  strains  the  attention 
and  perplexes  the  judgment  of  his  most 
experienced  advisers.  “  What  can  they 
do,”  they  say,  “  with  a  King  whose 
inner  opinions  are  altered  from  day  to 
day  by  the  rumor  of  passing  events, 
who  never  listens  to  reason  while  the 
impact  of  those  events  is  felt,  and  who, 
when  at  last  he  is  sensible  because  lie 
trusts  them,  and  not  because  he  dis¬ 
trusts  kaleidoscopic  impressions.”  No 
ordinary  King  would' suffer  his  serious 
affairs  to  be  impeded  by  a  Miss  Cass 
ease,  or  a  Dreyfus  case,  or  a  case  like 
that  of  Pierre  Bonaparte,  but  King 
Demos  will,  and  the  expectation  that 
he  will  affects  his  counsellors  as  an  ex¬ 
pectation  of  accident  affects  ordinary 
men. 

(3)  And  then  there  is  the  dumbness 
of  Demos,  perhaps  of  all  his  deficien¬ 
cies  the  one  which  most  adds  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  counsellors.  It  is 
his  habit  to  remain  silent  till  he  utters 
the  “  word  of  the  King,”  which  he 
will  not  withdraw,  and  which  it  is 
political  death  to  disobey.  Why  he 
does  this  no  man  has  ever  yet  clearly 
discerned,  but  he  does  it,  except  in 
war-time,  with  a  stolid  persistence  all 
the  more  baffling  because  of  his  toler¬ 
ance  for  noise.  Any  amount  of  shout¬ 
ing  may  go  on  in  the  Palace,  any 
amount  of  trumpeting,  any  amount  of 
moaning,  but  his  own  ultimate  will  is 
not  revealed  by  so  much  as  a  glance,  a 
fiush,  or  a  quiver  of  the  hand.  He 
sits  like  an  Emperor  of  China,  impas¬ 
sive,  immobile,  inscrutable,  seeing,  lis¬ 
tening,  watching,  but  giving  no  sign 
that  he  even  has  a  mind,  until  after 
immense  delays  the  brief  but  irresis¬ 
tible  order  drops  from  lips  which 
even  as  they  utter  it  seem  reluctant  to 
open.  We  question  if  any  of  the  diffi- 
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cullies  of  his  counsellors  are  so  exas¬ 
perating  as  this.  They  desire  a  policy 
— say  the  prohibition  oi  drink — special¬ 
ly  in  his  interest ;  they  ask  every  fa¬ 
vorite  if  he  approves,  and  are  assured 
that  he  docs  ;  they  arrange  that  he 
shall  be  told  every  day  that  he  approves, 
and  he  makes  no  gesture  of  dissent ; 
they  feel  absolutely  certain,  and  at 
last  demand  “  the  King’s  word,”  and 
are  swept  out  of  the  Council  Chamber 
by  a  thundering  “  No,”  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  For  this  difficulty 
of  dumbness  is  terribly  increased  by 
the  fact  that  King  Demos  is  most  silent 
to  those  upon  whom  he  depends  for 
counsel,  lie  may  reveal  his  thought 
for  a  moment  to  a  favorite  of  genius, 
or  to  a  servant,  or  to  a  boon  compan¬ 
ion  ;  but  to  a  counsellor  wise  with  the 
wisdom  of  long  experience,  acquainted 
with  facts,  tolerant  of  all  things,  he 
remains  stonily  dumb,  telling  him 
nothing,  hinting  to  him  nothing, 
warning  him  of  nothing.  He  regards 
him,  in  fact,  as  too  wise  to  be  told, 
and  sits  on,  silent,  not  thinking  much, 
not  weighing  much,  but  dully,  im¬ 
mutably  resolved  that  there  shall  be 
but  one  decision.  We  ask  Mr.  Morley, 
who  believes  in  Demos,  but  who  has  a 
fair  mind,  whether  this  is  not  the  per¬ 
manent  lesson  of  history  from  the  days 
of  Brutus  downward,  whether  he  did 
not  see  it  for  himself  a  dozen  times  in 
Ireland,  whether  ho  would  not  as  poli¬ 
tician  sacrifice  half  his  many  gifts  for 
the  single  power  of  perceiving  the  will 
of  the  Silent  King  before  it  was  uttered 


aloud.  They  say  the  German  Emperor 
sometimes  surprises  his  Ministers,  but 
compared  with  Demos  he  is  the  most 
readable  Monarch  on  the  earth. 

All  this,  we  shall  be  told,  is  an  attack 
on  democracy  ;  but  it  is  not  so  in¬ 
tended.  The  conductors  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator  are  unable  indeed  to  believe  that 
the  government  of  the  few  wise  by  the 
many  foolish  can  be  the  last  word  of 
thought  for  the  guidance  of  human 
conduct,  but  they  cordially  assent  to  the 
decision  that  the  experiment  must  be 
tried,  must  be  tried  honestly,  and  must 
be  tried  for  a  long  time.  So  far  all 
other  experiments  have  failed  ;  and 
they  sincerely  wish,  in  the  general  in¬ 
terest  of  the  world,  that  his  one  should 
succeed.  But  it  will  not  succeed  the 
better  because  of  blindness  to  the  obsta¬ 
cles  in  its  way  ;  and  of  those  obstacles, 
one  of  the  tirst  is  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  which  those  whom  we  have 
called  counsellors  find  in  guiding  this 
new  King.  The  old  Kings  were 
troublesome  enough,  as  all  their  great¬ 
est  Ministers  have  confessed,  but  this 
one  has  in  him  strengths  and  deficien¬ 
cies  which  alike  help  to  render  him  un¬ 
intelligible.  Better  face  a  lion  in  fury 
than  oppose  that  silent,  unregarding, 
relaxed  figure  on  the  throne  ;  better 
ask  from  Nature  her  most  closely 
guarded  secret  than  try  by  the  closest 
watchfulness,  the  most  unrelaxing 
scrutiny,  to  ascertain  what  his  will 
really  is.  It  is  not  pleasant  in  this  age 
of  the  world  to  be  the  highest  coun¬ 
sellor  of  King  Demos. — Spectator. 


THE  THIRTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY. 

BY  HORACE  HUTCHINSON. 


Mr.  Granby  sat  rather  meditatively 
in  the  back  parlor  of  his  little  shop  in 
Upperton  High  Street.  Ho  was  a 
cheerful  little  man  with  a  face  as 
bright  as  an  apple,  and  a  small  knob 
of  a  nose  like  a  ripe  cherry  fastened  on 
it.  Ho  wore  habitually  between  his 
lips  a  long  churchwarden  pipe,  which 
he  transported  as  he  moved  about  his 
shop  or  parlor  by  the  help  of  a  stubby 
forefinger  crooked  over  its  stem  near 
the  bowl.  It  was  not  always  alight. 


but  was  always  in  Mr.  Granby’s  mouth, 
as  if  he  received  from  its  suction,  even 
when  empty,  a  chastened  gladness. 
He  was  a  corn  dealer  to  his  trade,  as 
you  might  see  by  the  labelled  parcels 
disposed  in  shelves  about  his  shop. 
You  might  see  the  fact,  too,  without 
such  testimony  in  corroboration,  by 
the  outward  aspect  of  Mr.  Granby’s 
clothing  and  person,  which  bore  scat¬ 
terings  of  the  ignoble  chaff  of  the 
golden  grain.  Above,  over  Mr.  Gran- 
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by’s  shop  and  parlor,  was  a  big  loft  or 
barn,  a  dark  musty  place  in  which  cats 
and  mice  and  big  moths  lived  among 
sacks  of  heaped  grain.  But  there 
were  other  things  lining  the  walls  of 
this  dark  loft — things  that  Mr.  Granby 
could  put  his  hand  on  in  the  semi¬ 
darkness,  knowing  by  long  familiarity 
where  each  stood  ;  and  these  were  cases 
of  stuffed  birds,  a  single  specimen  in 
each  case,  each  case  a  square  black  box 
with  a  glass  front — square  because 
that  was  the  shape  that  packed  best 
and  most  closely.  So  they  stood  all 
round,  like  another  layer  of  the  wall’s 
bricks.  Mr.  Granby  was  a  great  or¬ 
nithologist.  People  whose  names  were 
quite  big  in  the  laud,  with  several  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet,  indicating  that 
they  belonged  to  certain  learned  so¬ 
cieties,  after  those  names,  were  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  Mr.  Granby. 
He  did  not  put  his  birds  in  cases  just 
for  show — like  humming  birds  or 
waxen  fruits  on  a  lodging-house  table 
— but  kept  them  in  their  useful  square 
boxes  for  reference,  and  for  pride  of 
possession,  loving  them  a  deal  better 
than  the  bags  of  grain.  Downstairs  in 
the  parlor  the  wall  was  lined  by  cab¬ 
inets  containing  little  flat  drawers,  in 
which  were  disposed — in  some  birds’ 
eggs,  in  some  the  skins  of  birds  laid 
flat  one  on  another,  with  the  Latin 
name  of  each  tied  lo  one  of  its  legs, 
and  a  general  odor  of  preservatives  ex¬ 
haling  from  it  which,  mingling  with 
the  scent  of  Virginia  shag  from  the 
churchwarden  pipe,  formed  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  Mr.  Granby  loved  to 
live. 

lie  was  in  his  parlor  ;  yet  still  he 
had  about  him  the  long  apron — pina¬ 
fore  rather,  for  it  was  tied  round  his 
neck  as  well  as  about  his  waist — in 
which  he  conducted  both  his  grain¬ 
dealing  business  in  the  shop  and  the 
more  congenial  occupation  of  skinning 
and  setting  up  his  birds  in  the  parlor. 
For  all  the  birds,  whether  merely 
skinned  and  preserved  or  set  up  artis¬ 
tically  on  branches,  were  the  work  of 
Mr.  Granby’s  own  taxidermy — an  art 
in  which  he  was  famous  among  natu¬ 
ralists. 

Mr.  Granby  was  thoughtful.  From 
the  parlor  he  could  see  through — for 
the  upper  part  of  the  door  was  glass — 
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into  the  shop  ;  and,  after  all,  even 
without  this  espionage,  no  one  was 
likely  to  rob  him.  It  would  have 
needed  a  very  desperate  man  to  run 
the  risks  of  being  taken  red-handed 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  grains  of  oats. 
Sparrows  were  the  robbers  most  to  be 
feared.  But  Mr.  Granby  did  not 
grudge  them  a  peck  or  two  if  they 
chose  to  hop  in,  in  their  cheeky  way, 
through  the  open  door  and  so  out 
again. 

The  boy  was  away  just  now — gone 
home  to  his  tea.  No  one  knew  why 
Mr.  Granby,  kept  this  boy.  lie  was 
scarcely  an  ornament,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  of  no  use.  It  is  scarcely  orna¬ 
mental  to  sit  on  the  counter  all  day 
long  with  your  legs  hanging  down  and 
big  boots  sticking  well  out  from  a  pair 
of  rather  short  trousers,  with  your  hat 
on  the  back  of  your  head,  while  you 
whistle  a  music-hall  ditty.  To  be  sure 
he  kept  the  sparrows 'a  way. 

Mr.  Granby  was  thoughtful.  He  had 
finished  his  own  tea  ;  the  things  were 
on  the  table  in  disorder  beside  him.  It 
was  warm,  and  he  had  not  donned  his 
coat.  After  a  time  he  rose  out  of  his 
shiny  armchair,  refilled  and  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  walked  through  the  parlor 
door  and  so  out  through  the  little  shop. 
He  left  the  shop  door  open,  regardless 
that  who  so  willed  might  enter.  The 
boy  would  soon  be  returning  from  his 
tea  to  resume  his  business  of  drum¬ 
ming  with  his  heels  on  the  counter. 
So  Mr.  Granby  stepped  without  mis¬ 
giving  into  the  High  Street  and  into 
the  warm  evening  air.  There  were 
not  many  people  in  the  street  at  this 
time,  nor  if  there  had  been  would  Mr. 
Granby’s  manner  of  coming  out,  minus 
his  hat  and  minus  his  coat,  have  caused 
them  any  wonder.  They  knew  him 
very  well  in  the  little  country  town. 
His  figure,  rather  rotund,  with  the 
apron  tied  at  neck  and  waist,  and 
churchwarden  pipe  between  mouth  and 
forefinger,  was  very  familiar  to  them. 
Upperton  was  very  proud  of  Mr. 
Granby. 

It  accepted  him  with  his  eccentrici¬ 
ties  as  part  of  his  genius,  and  was  al¬ 
most  as  proud  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 

The  course  of  Mr.  Granby’s  walk 
was  as  familiar  to  his  townfellows  as 
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his  appearance — fifty  yards  along  the 
little  Higli  Street,  across  the  road,  and 
a  turn  o9  to  the  left  and  down  a  nar¬ 
rower  and  steeper  street,  cobble-stoned, 
for  a  hundred  yards,  at  the  foot  of 
which  a  gleam  of  water  showed  the 
placid  canal,  whereon  the  smoky  barges 
carried  almost  to  Mr.  Granby’s  door 
his  bags  of  grain. 

No  barges  floated  up  the  bags  of 
grain  just  now.  It  was  seldom  in  these 
days  that  they  brought  corn  to  Mr. 
Granby’s  garner.  The  bulk  of  his  corn 
merchant’s  business  had  gone  past  him, 
leaving  him,  when  the  stage-coaches 
left  the  road,  with  few  customers  ex¬ 
cept  the  country  gentry  ;  and  a  large 
amount  of  their  corn  they  grew  on 
their  home  farms  or  bought  from  their 
fat  tenant-farmers — fat,  for  the  days  of 
profound  agricultural  depression  were 
not  yet  come.  Mr.  Granby  had  watched 
with  perfect  content  the  corn  mer¬ 
chandise  go  away  from  him — more  than 
content  that  it  left  him  so  much  the 
more  leisure  to  attend  to  his  birds. 

Perhaps  by  reason  of  his  long  study 
of  birds  and  close  intimacy  with  them 
his  eyes  had  assumed  a  normal  aspect 
of  bird-like  loundness  and  beadiness, 
and  in  ordinary  circumstances  he 
looked  out  from  them  as  cheerily  as  a 
robin-redbreast  ;  but  just  now  they 
were  dimmed  over  by  the  “  pale  cast  of 
thought”  as  he  paced  along  the  rather 
grass-grown  towing-path.  lie  went 
up  the  slope  of  the  little  bridge  that 
arched  over  the  canal — arched  to  leave 
space  for  the  barges  to  pass  along  be¬ 
neath  it — and  stood  there,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  little  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  looking  down  into  the  placid 
yellow  water  below.  He  smoked,  in 
his  thoughtful  labored  way,  with  pneu¬ 
matic  indrawing  of  the  cheeks  at  each 
effort  of  suction,  sending  forth  solemn 
blue  smoke-curls  into  the  sky. 

The  arch  of  the  bridge  was  the  limit 
of  Mr.  Granby’s  walk.  Upperton,  which 
had  acquiesced  in  his  hatless  and  coat¬ 
less  stroll  thus  far,  would  have  been 
stirred  into  surprise  if  Mr.  Granby  had 
extended  his  walk  further.  And  there 
was  no  knowing  what  the  effect  of  this 
might  have  been  upon  Upperton,  for 
the  emotion  of  surprise  was  unfamiliar 
to  it.  So  there  Mr.  Granby  stood  and 
looked  down  meditatively  into  the 


canal,  where  some  fiat-backed  water- 
insects  with  long  spidery  legs  were  scud¬ 
ding  over  the  placid  surface,  cutting 
wedge-shaped  wakes  as  they  went. 
Now  and  again  Mr.  Granby  grunted  at 
them  appreciatively,  and  a  smile  broad¬ 
ened  on  his  afiple  cheeks  as  two  skated 
into  collision  and  sheered  off  again 
angrily.  Nevertheless  underlying  the 
smile  and  the  appreciation  was  the  con¬ 
stant  shadow  of  thought. 

Presently  from  over  the  levels  of 
water  meadow  that  stretched  with  only 
the  interruption  of  willow-fringed 
ditches  to  the  purple  smoke  of  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Dursley  came 
the  sounds  of  a  cheery  and  not  unmu¬ 
sical  voice  raised  in  the  familiar  refrain, 

“  Oh,  catch  ’em  alive — catch  ’em 
alive  !” 

Over  and  over  again  the  man  sang 
it,  as  he  came  swinging  along  the  cause¬ 
way  over  the  meadows — sang  it,  obvi¬ 
ously  not  that  ho  could  imagine  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  his  fiy-papers  to  be  lurking 
in  any  of  the  ditches,  though  no  doubt 
some  of  the  poor  cows  would  have  been 
giateful  for  a  plaister  of  it  on  their 
backs  if  so  be  it  might  have  saved  them 
some  of  the  perpetual  toil  of  tail-whisk-  * 
ing.  But  it  appeared  to  be  from  pure 
native  gladness  of  heart  that  the  man 
sang  the  melodious  refrain  with  which 
he  had  been  making  the  streets  of  Durs-  ^ 
ley  ring  all  day  long — just  a  little,  pos¬ 
sibly,  to  the  annoyance  of  some  of 
the  more  crusty  of  its  inhabitants. 

“  Well,  Jacob,”  said  Mr.  Granby, 
turning  to  him  and  removing  his  long 
pipe  from  his  mouth  as  the  fly-paper 
man  came  through  the  gate  that  kept 
the  cows  off  the  canal  bridge,  ”  done  a 
good  day’s  business  to-day  ?” 

”  Pretty  fair,  Mr.  Granby  ;  pretty 
fair.  It’s  been  a  fine  summer  -  for 
flies.” 

“  That’s  right,  Jacob,”  said  Mr. 
Granby  ;  and,  restoring  his  pipe  to  his 
lips,  resumed  the  study  of  his  water- 
insects. 

The  fly-paper  man  stood  awkwardly 
a  moment,  as  if  divided  between  a 
mental  doubt  of  the  best  manner  of 
terminating  the  interview  and  a  profes¬ 
sionally  sporting  desire  to  attack  the 
flies  that  found  an  attraction  on  the 
shining  surfaces  of  Mr.  Granby’s  bald 
head.  By  waj;  of  compromise,  he  re- 
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moved  his  hat  from  his  own  head,  in 
order  to  study  admiringly  the  fine  en¬ 
tomological  collection  of  the  common 
house-fly  which  he  carried,  by  way  of 
advertisement,  on  the  glutinous  paper 
with  which  his  hat  was  encircled.  At 
the  same  time  he  said,  with  bashful 
sympathy,  “  Looking  for  her,  I  see, 
Mr.  Granby.” 

“  It’s  thirteen  years  ago  this  very 
day,”  Mr.  Granby  replied,  without 
turning  from  his  insects. 

“  Dear,  dear,  Mr.  Granby,  is  it  in¬ 
deed  ?”  said  the  fly-paper  man  behind 
him.  Then,  putting  on  his  entomo¬ 
logical  hat  with  a  gentle  manner  that 
was  a  mute  expression  of  his  fellow- 
feeling  for  Mr.  Granby’s  obvious  sad¬ 
ness,  he  psissed  along,  without  more 
words,  over  the  bridge. 

Halfway  down  the  steep  cobbled 
street  that  sloped  to  the  canal  a  bright¬ 
faced  woman,  with  two  children  at  her 
skirts,  came  to  meet  him. 

“  We’ve  heard  yer  call,  father,”  said 
the  woman  cheerily,  as'  she  came  to  him. 
“  We’ve  heard  father’s  call,  didn’t  we, 
Maria?”  she  turned  to  the  girl,  the 
elder  of  the  two  children  dragging  at 
her  skirt. 

“  Yes,  we’ve  heard  yer  call,  father,” 
said  the  little  girl,  in  a  faithful  echo 
of  her  mother. 

“  We’ve  heard  yer  call,  father,” 
chimed  in  the  little  boy,  in  a  kind  of 
echo  of  the  echo. 

”  lias  you  done  a  good  day,  father  ?” 
asked  the  wife. 

”  Pretty  fair  day,  my  lass,”  said  the 
man,  bending  a  kind  face  down  to  her, 
as  he  put  an  arm  round  her  waist ;  and 
so  the  little  party  climbed  together  up 
the  street. 

At  the  top  of  the  street,  where  it 
went  into  the  High  Street,  the  fly-paper 
man  stopjied  and  turned  round,  as  if 
for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  sunlit  levels 
of  the  water  meadows  before  the  out¬ 
look  was  swallowed  up  in  the  streets  of 
the  town.  The  outlook  included  Mr. 
Granby,  still  standing  bareheaded  on 
the  bridge  considering  the  water. 

”  He’s  still  looking  for  her,  Mary,” 
said  the  husband,  indicating  Mr.  Gran¬ 
by,  and  speaking  with  a  pity  whieh 
might  have  been  a  result  of  comparing 
his  own  populous  hearth  with  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  Mr.  Granby’s  domesticity. 


”  It’s  thirteen  years  to-day  since  he 
lost  his  little  girl.” 

”  But  no  one  knows  she  drowned 
herself,  Jacob,”  his  wife  objected, 
with  a  woman’s  matter-of-factness. 
“  They  never  found  the  corjise.” 

No,  they  don’t  know  it,  and  that’s 
true,”  he  replied  ;  “  but  anyways  she 
went — disappeared— shoo  fly,  and  the 
fly’s  gone  ;  and  not  being  a  fly,  and 
therefore  without  wings,”  pursued  Jacob 
philosophically,  “  there’s  no  readier 
a  way  for  managin’  a  disappearance  than 
the  canal.  And  as  for  not  findin’  the 
corpse — hum  !”  and  he  screwed  his 
face  to  indicate  that  the  subject  was 
not  a  pleasing  one,  “  it’s  a  muddy 
bottom  to  the  canal,  anyway.” 

‘‘  It’s  lonesome,  no  doubt,  for  Mr. 
Granby,  and  that’s  afact,”  said  his  wife, 
with  a  little  sigh  of  pitifulness  tem¬ 
pered  by  a  little  pious  thankfulness  for 
her  own  bountiful  home ;  and  with 
this  consideration  the  party  pursued 
their  way  along  the  High  Street. 

Meanwhile  it  was  a  similar  considera¬ 
tion,  beyond  doubt,  that  saddened  Mr. 
Granby  in  his  contemplation  of  the  in¬ 
sects.  The  creatures,  indeed,  since 
Jacob’s  observation,  had  ceased  to  be 
the  subject  of  his  conscious  attention. 
He  had  become  altogether  absorbed,  as 
the  fly-paper  man  had  said,  “  in  look¬ 
ing  for  her.”  It  was  not  that  he 
actually  expected  the  plaeid  canal  to 
give  up  its  dead  after  all  these  thirteen 
years,  did  not  even  actually  admit  to 
himself  that  his  little  fourteen-year-old 
daughter,  when  she  vanished — vanished 
and  left  no  trace — had  met  her  death 
in  the  waters  of  the  canal  beside  which 
she  was  used  to  play  ;  yet  it  seemed 
but  too  likely  that  this  had  been  her 
fate,  and  it  had  come  to  be  a  saying  of 
the  townspeople,  when  they  saw  him 
lake  his  aecustomed  walk  and  stand  in 
his  accustomed  resting-place,  loaning 
his  elbows  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
and  sending  up  the  blue  spirals  from 
his  long  pipe,  that  “  he  was  looking 
for  her.”  xMr.  Granby  was  familiar 
with  the  phrase,  and  accepted  it,  with¬ 
out  much  criticism,  as  an  account  of  his 
doings.  He  was  looking  for  her.  No 
one  had  known  how  his  heart  had 
ached  over  the  loss  which  had  left  him 
so  lonely — he  had  lost  his  wife  many 
long  years  before — for  he  was  a  man 
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who  did  not  talk  of  his  troubles, 
though  his  naturally  cheerful  heart  de¬ 
manded  sympathy  in  its  joys.  So  to 
most  he  seemed  a  cheery,  companiona¬ 
ble  old  man,  and  one  with  whom  it 
was  pleasant  to  chat,  though  his  love 
of  natural  history,  into  which  they 
could  not  follow  him,  put  him  a  little 
apart  from,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  above, 
them. 

It  began  to  grow  a  little  chilly  on 
the  bridge,  and  the  midges  became 
troublesome  as  the  pipe  died  down. 
Mr.  Cranby  left  the  water-skaters,  and 
began  to  ascend  the  little  cobbled  street 
homeward.  Halfway  up  the  street 
two  children,  girl  and  boy,  were  play¬ 
ing  on  tbe  narrow  footway.  The  girl 
had  an  old  and  dirty  doll,  which  she 
was  treating  in  the  most  ferocious 
manner,  holding  it  head  downward  by 
the  foot  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  she  hacked  at  it  fiercely  with  a 
broken-handled  dinner-knife,  which 
she  seemed  to  have  picked  out  of  the 
gutter.  The  little  boy  expostulated 
shrilly  : 

“  AVhat’s  you  doin’,  Lizzie  ?  You’ll 
kill  the  doll  in  two.” 

“  Garn  !”  she  answered  wrathfully, 
snatching  it  away,  as  he  offered  to  take 
it  from  her  ;  “  I’m  on’y  servin’  her  as 
they  did  brother  Johnny  up  to  the 
’orsepital  when  they  cut  ’is  leg  off.” 

“  Garn,  yerself,”  retorted  the  boy  in 
his  turn.  “  ’Ow  d’you  know  they 
served  ’un  so  ?  You  didn’t  see  ’un.” 

“  Didn’t  I  see  ’un  ?  I  did.  ’Cos  I 
was  in  the  ’orsepital  myself  with  a 
broken  arm,  what  father  give  me 
and  therewith  she  dealt  the  doll  a  yet 
more  vigorous  cut,  at  which  its  poor 
sawdust  gushed  plentifully  forth. 

Mr.  Cranby  did  not  wait  for  more. 
He  did  not  stay  to  chide  the  small  sav¬ 
age.  It  did  not  even  occur  to  him  to 
consider  the  little  likelihood  that  the 
girl  had  been  present  in  the  operating- 
room.  Ilis  mind  found  enough  to 
dwell  on  in  the  picture  suggested  by 
the  phrase  so  simply  spoken — ”  a 
broken  arm  what  father  gave  me.” 

Had  he  any  such  treatment  of  a 
child  to  reproach  himself  with  that  his 
little  daughter  should  have  run  away 
from  him  ?  Often  he  had  been  driven 
to  correct  her,  for  hers  had  been  a  way¬ 
ward  nature.  On  that  very  afternoon, 
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the  afternoon  now  thirteen  years  ago 
to  the  day,  on  which  she  had  gone,  he 
had  been  obliged,  with  pity  in  his 
heart,  to  punish  her.  The  memory  of 
it  was  very  distinct  to  him.  The 
nature  of  the  offence,  harmless  enough 
in  itself,  but  aggravated  by  the  child’s 
rebellious  defiance  when  he  corrected 
her,  even  the  very  words  spoken  on 
either  side,  were  quite  clear  in  his  re¬ 
membrance.  It  had  ended,  as  such 
scenes  had  often  ended,  in  his  taking 
the  little  girl  to  her  room — that  tiny 
room  opening  out  of  his  own,  which  he 
always  kept  locked  now — and  turning 
the  key  on  her  and  on  her  sobs.  Then 
he  had  gone  down  to  the  parlor  suffer¬ 
ing  such  affliction  of  heart  that  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  suction  of  the 
empty  pipe  he  had  to  go  up  the  short 
flight  of  wooden  stairs  again  and  ask 
at  the  door,  in  the  usual  formula,  “  Is 
Lucy  a  good  girl  now  ?” 

But  there  had  come  no  answer.  The 
silence  had  not  surprised  Mr.  Cranby 
in  the  least,  though  no  doubt  it  had 
deepened  his  affliction.  It  generally 
happened  that  this  small  comedy  had 
to  be  played  at  least  twice,  and  more 
often  three  times,  before  a  plaintive 
tear-broken  voice  answered,  ”  Yes, 
Lucy’s  a  good  girl  now.  ”  Then  there 
would  be  hugs  and  a  few  more  tears  of 
penitence,  and  joy  that  the  cloud  had 
passed  and  that  the  sun  was  shining 
ag!iin,  and,  with  many  promises  of 
amendment,  life  resumed  its  even 
course. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  now  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago,  it  had  happened  that 
not  only  Mr.  Granby’s  second  but  even 
his  third  appeal  remained  unanswered  ; 
and  this  had  seldom  occurred.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  went  downstairs  again  for 
a  third  time  without  misgiving,  and 
endeavored  to  possess  his  soul  in  pa¬ 
tience.  When  his  fourth  appeal 
brought  no  response,  he  longed,  with 
a  longing  he  could  hardly  resist,  to 
open  the  door  and  attempt  to  reason 
with  the  stiff-necked  little  sinner. 
Once  more,  however,  he  descended  to 
his  parlor.  Bat  when  yet  a  fifth  time 
he  tried  in  vain,  his  impatience  carried 
him  away,  and  he  quickly  turned  the 
key  and  went  in.  A  moment’s  glance 
showed  him  that  the  room  was  empty. 
The  bird  had  flown,  and,  since  the 
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door  had  been  locked  on  the  outer  side, 
it  needed  no  powerful  effort  of  the 
deductive  faculty  to  perceive  that  the 
bird  must  ha\e  flown  by  way  of  the 
other  outlet,  the  open  window.  Mr. 
Cl  an  by  looked  out  with  blank  eyes  of 
horror.  The  window  gave  on  a  little 
courtyard,  into  which  the  carts  came 
to  receive  the  sacks  of  grain  lowered 
by  a  wheel-and-wiudlass  arrangement 
from  the  granary  door.  A  horrid 
vision  had  possessed  Mr.  Granby’s  fancy 
even  in  the  brief  moment  that  he 
needed  to  cross  the  tiny  room.  A 
quick  thankfulness  replaced  his  appre¬ 
hension  as  he  saw  that  the  maimed 
body  of  his  vision  did  not  lie  helplessly 
on  the  stones  beneath  the  window. 
The  courtyard  was  empty.  Marks  on 
the  wall  beside  the  waterpipe  showed 
that  the  wild  little  girl  had  used  this 
pipe  as  the  inadequate  means  to  her 
descent.  Mi*.  Granby  shivered  as  he 
gauged  the  danger  she  had  run,  then 
sighed  yet  again  in  his  gratitude  that 
she  had  escaped  it. 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  thir¬ 
teen  years  later,  no  one  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Upperton  had  set  eyes  on  Mr. 
Crauby’s  little  daughter.  Obviously  in 
going  out  of  the  courtyard  she  must 
have  gone  out  into  the  High  Street, 
where  she  was  perfectly  well  known  ; 
her  beauty  and  her  brightness  had 
made  her  everybody’s  favorite.  It  was 
impossible,  too,  but  that  some  of  the 
many  who  knew  her  must  have  seen 
her  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  her  bright 
little  figure  was  so  familiar  in  the  High 
Street  made  it  all  the  less  likely  that 
she  would  be  particularly  remarked,  or 
that  any  would  take  note  of  the  time 
at  which  they  had  seen  her  last  in  the 
accustomed  place.  There  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  indeed,  that  some  one  had  met 
her  on  the  canal  bridge,  but  the  tradi¬ 
tion  had  never  assumed  the  position  of 
assured  fact,  though  it  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  substantial  to  lend  body  to  the 
supposition  that  she  might  have 
“  failed  into  the  canal,”  or  might  have 
“  drownded  herself  in  the  canal,”  as 
persons  variously  phrased  it,  according 
to  the  charity  of  their  respective  judg 
rnent. 

This  was  the  story  that  Mr.  Granby 
had  been  considering  as  he  studied 
with  the  outward  eye  the  skating  in¬ 


sects  ;  this  was  the  story  that  still  oc¬ 
cupied  his  mind — with  added  bitterness 
of  suggestion  borrowed  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  surgical  operation  on 
the  doll — as  he  gained  the  summit  of 
the  steep  cobble-stoned  street  and  came 
out  into  the  High  Street.  To  the 
greeting  of  one  or  two  acquaintances 
ho  responded  by  a  gesture  of  the  lips, 
which  one  who  did  not  know  him 
might  have  taken  merely  for  a  further 
ettort  of  suction  on  his  pipe-stem,  and 
so  passed  on  into  his  dingy  little  shop. 

The  boy  had  returned  to  his  post. 
He  sat  with  pendulous  legs  drumming 
his  boot-heels  on  the  side  of  the  coun¬ 
ter.  His  fingers  were  actively  engaged 
with  a  pocket-knife  and  a  stick  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  whistle.  He  had 
already  slipped  the  cylinder  of  green 
bark  off  the  smooth  white  substance  of 
the  twig,  had  fashioned  and  fitted  the 
mouthpiece,  and  was  experimenting  on 
the  result  with  effbrts  of  expiiation  as 
energetic  as  the  severe  force  of  inhala¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Granby  appeared  to  apply 
to  his  pipe.  The  effect  was  not  happy. 
All  was  not  yet  well  with  the  instru¬ 
ment.  It  sounded  not  “  blinding 
sweet,  oh  great  god  Pan,”  but  with 
spasmodic  shrieks  of  torment  like  the 
complainings  of  a  bagpipe  whose  drone 
is  not  properly  distended.  On  the 
boy’s  facial  aspect  the  effect  was 
scarcely  more  fortunate.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  his  head  presented  a 
bulbous  appearance  disproportionately 
large  for  the  slenderness  of  his  tiunk 
and  legs.  At  present  this  dispropor¬ 
tion  was  accented  by  the  hue  of  apo¬ 
plectic  purple  that  his  pneumatic  strug¬ 
gles  had  imparted  to  his  entire  visage. 
After  a  careless  glance  at  Mr.  Granby 
as  he  entered,  he  took  no  further  notice 
of  him,  his  whole  attention  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  his  musical  instrument.  At 
that  moment  he  succeeded,  by  a  super¬ 
human  effort,  in  winning  from  it  a 
scream  of  unspeakable  anguish. 

Mr.  Granby  stood  and  looked  at  him 
a  moment.  Then  he  moved  his  pipe 
an  inch  from  his  mouth  to  ask,  “  What 
are  you  doing,  Joe  ?” 

”  Makin’  whistles,”  the  boy  grunted 
dourly, 

“  Hum  !”  was  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Granby’s  remark  on  this  statement. 
He  replaced  his  pipe  between  his  lips. 
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The  boy,  having  effected  some  altera¬ 
tion  ill  the  mouthpiece  of  the  whistle, 
again  blew  on  it  with  such  monstrous 
inflation  that  his  eyes  threatened  to 
jump  out  from  his  head.  The  acoustic 
results,  however,  were  this  time  less 
tremendous,  for  the  instrument  per¬ 
sisted  in  remaining  absolutely  mute. 

“  There’s  summat  for  you  up  there, 
Mr.  Cranby,”  he  observed  parentheti¬ 
cally,  jerking  his  thumb  toward  the 
fixed  step-ladder  leading  up  to  a  square 
hole  in  the  ceiling,  which  was  the  corn- 
dealer’s  mode  of  access  from  his  shop 
to  the  granary.  Having  vouchsafed 
this  intimation,  the  boy  again  bent  his 
whole  attention  on  the  whistle. 

“Something  for  me?”  Mr.  Cranby 
echoed,  taking  the  pipe-stem  from  his 
lips  with  a  pop  expressive  of  surprise. 
“  Where  ?” 

“  Up  there,”  the  boy  answered  with 
another  demonstrative  thumb  gesture. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  Mr.  Cranby  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

“  She  said  as  I  was  not  to  tell,”  said 
the  boy  glumly. 

“  She  said  !”  Mr.  Cranby  echoed 
again.  “  Who’s  she?” 

“  She  didn’t  say,”  the  boy  replied  ; 
and  betook  himself  to  another  mute 
blast"  on  his  instrument. 

Mr.  Cranby  was  used  to  the  discreet 
reserve  of  his  attendant.  lie  replaced 
the  |)ipe  between  his  lips  and  proceeded 
slowly  to  mount  the  stairs  of  the  step- 
ladder,  escorted  at  each  stage  by  terrifi¬ 
cally  shrill  accompaniments  of  the 
whistle,  which  at  last  was  hysterically 
announcing  to  a  horrified  world  its 
possession  of  a  voice. 

On  the  third  step  from  the  top  Mr. 
Cranby  paused.  When  his  feet  rested 
on  this  step  the  level  of  his  head  was 
above  the  level  of  the  granary  floor— 
that  is  to  say,  he  could  see  into  the 
granary.  And  that  which  he  saw  there 
made  him  pause. 

The  boy  grew  subtly  aware  that  the 
moment  was  a  pregnant  one.  He 
ceased  from  his  pneumatic  agonies  ; 
he  even  ceased  from  drumming  with 
his  heels,  and  watched  Mr.  Cranby 
with  undivided  interest. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Cranby  uttered  a  low 
exclamation.  In  the  attention  with 
which  he  gazed  into  the  granary  his 
forefinger  had  unguardedly  slipped 


down  the  stem  of  his  pipe,  and  the  bowl, 
still  hot,  had  burnt  it.  As  he  with¬ 
drew  his  finger  hastily,  the  pipe  fell 
clashing  on  the  ladder  and  thence  to 
the  floor  of  the  shop,  where  it  crashed 
itself  into  pieces.  It  had  never  before 
happened  to  the  boy  to  see  Mr  Cranby 
let  fall  his  pipe. 

But  it  lay,  in  its  fragments,  quite  un¬ 
heeded,  as  Mr.  Cranby  continued  to 
gaze  intently  into  his  corn-loft.  The 
corners  of  the  loft  were  dim,  with  a 
glint  here  and  there  off  the  glass  faces 
of  the  cases  of  stuffed  birds  ;  but  the 
sun  was  low  and  his  setting  rays  came 
in  in  a  single  beam  from  the  little 
window  in  the  roof  that  let  a  grudging 
light  into  the  place.  In  this  beam  the 
dust-motes  were  dancing  so  thickly  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  bar  of 
solid  golden  substance,  save  where  it 
illumined  two  objects  seated  side  by 
side  on  the  granary’s  floor,  a  child  and 
a  big  black  cat.  The  child — it  was  a 
girl— sat  with  arm  lovingly  round  the 
cat’s  neck,  and  both  stared,  with  the 
fixed  solemnity  of  outlook  that  only 
children  and  cats  can  compass,  at  the 
round  apple  face  and  birdlike  eyes  of 
Mr.  Cranby.  The  presence  of  the  cat 
was  no  surprise  to  him — it  was  his  own 
familiar.  Neither  had  the  cat  the 
slightest  grounds  for  staring  at  the 
master  who  was  its  lifelong  friend. 
The  child,  however,  and  Mr.  Cranby 
had  every  reason  for  the  mutual  aston¬ 
ishment  that  their  gaze  expressed,  for 
neither  had  set  eyes  upon  the  other 
before. 

After  a  pause,  in  which  the  breaking 
of  the  pipe  was  the  only  material  inci¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Cranby  moved  one  step 
higher  on  the  ladder. 

“  And  who,”  he  asked,  “  are  you  ?” 

Then  the  little  lii)s  opened  to  reply, 
with  great  gravity  : 

“  Lucy’s  a  good  girl  now.” 

At  that,  Mr.  Cranby’s  astoundment 
was  so  amazing  that  it  would  have 
taken  but  little  more  to  send  him  reel¬ 
ing  after  his  pipe.  Habit,  rather  than 
voluntary  purpose,  kept  him  safely  on 
the  ladder.  The  boy  still  sat  motion¬ 
less  on  the  counter,  and  watched  events. 
Then,  across  the  threshold  of  the  shop, 
came  a  fresh  ripple  of  feminine  laughter. 

“  Lucy’s  a  good  girl  now,”  the 
laughing  voice  repeated. 
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Mr.  Cranby  turned  upon  the  ladder 
and  slowly  descended  to  the  floor. 
Gradually  the  meaning  of  the  dramatic 
events  so  swiftly  succeeding  each  other 
came  crowding  in  on  his  confused 
brain. 

“  Lucy  !”  he  said  at  length  to  the 
laughing  figure  in  the  doorway. 

“  Yes,”  she  replied,  nodding, 
“  Lucy’s  a  good  girl  now.” 

Then  Mr.  Cranby  opened  his  arms, 
and,  heedless  of  the  roundly  opened 
eyes  of  his  attendant,  took  back  his 
long-lost  daughter  to  his  heart. 

“  It’s  taken  her  a  good  while,”  said 
the  lady  lightly,  seeming  much  less 
affected  than  Mr.  Cranby  by  the  meet¬ 
ing.  “  But  she’s  good  now.  I’ll  tell 
you,  if  you  like,  how  she  went  bad.” 

Mr.  Cranby,  holding  her  at  arms’ 
length  as  he  surveyed  her,  tried  with 
indifferent  success  to  connect  this 
smart,  laughing  lady  with  the  little 
Lucy  that  had  vanished  from  him  that 
day  thirteen  years  ago.  Somehow  he 
seemed  to  find  the  little  round-eyed 
vision,  with  its  arm  around  the  cat’s 
neck  in  the  loft  above,  a  good  deal  more 
like  the  picture  that  his  memory  gave 
him. 

“  You’ve  changed,  Lucy,”  he  said 
simply. 

”  So’ve  you,  father,”  she  replied 
with  a  laugh.  “  Well,  you’d  have 
changed  more  too,”  she  added  with  a 
quick  sigh,  “  if  you’d  been  through  all 
I  have  these  thirteen  years.  When  I 
left  you  I  went  to  the  circus  folk.” 

“  The  circus  folk  !”  Mr.  Cranby  re¬ 
peated  helplessly. 

“  Don’t  you  remember  Nupper’s  cir¬ 
cus  that  was  in  the  town  that  day  you 
locked  me  in  ?  I  went  off  to  the  shoot¬ 
ing  gallery,  and  the  lady  that  had  the 
charge  of  the  shooting  gallery  let  me 
sleep  in  the  place  above,  and  I  took 
charge  of  the  gallery  when  she  was 
away.” 

“  You  did,  Lucy?”  said  Mr.  Cranby 
somewhat  shocked,  yet  somewhat  ad¬ 
miring. 

“  And  so  I  got  on,”  Lucy  said  with 
pride,  ‘‘  until  now  I’m  married  to  the 
ring-master,  and  the  little  Lucy  there’s 
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our  child.  Oh,  bless  you,  she  won't 
fall,  father,”  said  the  circus  lady 
serenely,  as  the  child  began  to  clamber 
down  the  ladder  much  to  its  grand¬ 
father’s  alarm.  “  She  won’t  fall ; 
bless  you,  she  can  ride  Joey,  the 
clown’s  pony,  round  the  ring  now  nice 
as  anything.” 

”  Can  she,  indeed  ?”  Mr.  Cranby 
said. 

“  But  I’m  tired  of  the  life  for  her, 
father.  It’s  not  the  life  for  her.  It’s 
all  very  well  for  me,  but  it’s  not  what 
I  want  for  her.  And  what  I  want  is 
for  you  to  keep  her  here  and  let  me 
come  and  see  her  now  and  again  when 
Nupper’s  is  along  this  way.  Will  you 
do  that,  father  ?” 

“  I  should  think  I  will,  and  wel¬ 
come.” 

“  And  now  I  must  be  off  again. 
Just  time  for  the  evening  show.  But 
I’ll  be  back  before  closing  time  (I  get 
off  before  the  end),  and  show  you  about 
putting  the  little  one  to  bed  and  the 
rest,  and  bring  her  things  round  for 
her.  liucy,  take  your  grandfather’s 
hand,  my  dear.” 

And  in  a  moment,  while  still  he 
stood  dazed  by  his  first  astonishment, 
she  was  gone  again,  and  Mr.  Cranby 
was  only  recalled  from  his  state  of  fixed 
amazement  by  a  tug  of  a  little  paw  at 
his  big  hand,  and  there,  looking  up  to 
him  with  happy,  trusting  eyes,  was  the 
little  Lucy,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  that 
he  had  lost  years  before — younger,  in¬ 
deed,  than  at  the  time  that  he  had  lost 
her,  but  still  such  as  he  could  well  re¬ 
member  her. 

“Is  Lucy  a  good  girl  now?”  he 
asked. 

And  the  little  lips  answered,  but 
more  broadly  smiling,  “  Yes  ;  Lucy’s 
a  good  girl  now.” 

Then  gradually  Mr.  Cranby  grew  to 
realize  that  he  need  go  down  no  more 
to  his  questioning  of  the  water-insects 
and  the  still  green  water  of  the  canal. 
There  was  a  silent  hymn  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  at  the  old  man’s  heart  as  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  uplifted  face 
of  his  little  grandchild. — Longman's 
Magazine. 
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Last  summer  1  received  from  the 
Toronto  organizing  committee  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  come  out  to  Canada  with 
the  British  Association.  It  is  well 
known,  but  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  it  once  more,  that  the 
members  of  the  British  Association, 
whether  British  or  foreign,  received 
from  the  Canadians— and  those  of  us 
who  went  to  the  States  from  the 
Americans — the  most  friendly  wel¬ 
come,  and  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  hospitality.  Many  a 
standing  friendship  between  scientific 
men  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
has  grown  up  during  that  visit.  After 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
was  over  a  most  instructive  trip  was 
organized  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  across  the  continent  to  Vancouver, 
and  I  hal  the  privilege  of  belonging  to 
the  party  of  geologists  and  geographers 
who  went  out,  and  stopped  to  visit  the 
main  points  of  interest,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  best  two  authorities  in 
the  geology  and  geography  of  Canada. 
Dr.  tx.  Dawson,  the  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  who  knows  that 
part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
coast  ranges  as  his  own  garden,  and 
Professor  Coleman,  who  is  equally  well 
acquainted  with  the  mining  regions  of 
Central  Canada,  conducted  our  party, 
all  possible  arrangements  having  been 
made  by  local  committees  to  enable  us 
to  see  the  most  of  the  country  and  its 
resources  during  our  stops  on  the  route. 

At  Victoria  the  party  broke  up,  and 
on  the  back  journey  1  devoted  my  chief 
attention  to  agriculture  and  to  settlers 
in  the  North-west  Pi’ovinces.  Here, 
again,  I  met  with  the  greatest  cordiality 
and  the  greatest  desire  on  behalf  of  all 
the  local  administrations — and,  in 
fact,  of  every  one  1  came  in  contact 
with — to  enable  me  to  judge  by  myself 
of  what  the  new  lands  opened  for  set¬ 
tlement  are  worth.  “  Let  us  give  them 
all  possible  facilities  to  know  every¬ 
thing  by  themselves,  but  let  us  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  prejudice  them  one  way  or 
another,”  seems  to  have  been  the 
watchword  all  over  Canada.  If  time 


had  permitted  me  to  do  so,  I  had  only 
to  avail  myself  of  the  facilities  which 
were  offered  to  me  for  seeing  every  set¬ 
tlement  and  town  in  the  North-west 
and  Manitoba. 

Of  my  visits  to  the  experimental 
farms  of  Canada  in  company  with  Dr. 
W.  Saunders  I  have  already  spoken 
elsewhere  ;*  and  when  I  returned  to 
Toronto  I  found  in  my  friend  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  Mavor  a  living  encyclopaedia 
of  Canadian  economics.  To  every 
question  which  I  would  ask  him  the 
reply  appeared  at  once  in  the  shape  of 
statistical  tables  and  economical  works 
taken  from  the  shelves  of  his  librarv, 
and  opened  at  the  proper  page,  or  in 
the  shape  of  a  heap  of  historical  docu¬ 
ments,  old  and  new.  However,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  utilize  now  more 
than  a  trifle  of  the  valuable  materials 
which  were  put  at  my  disposal.  I 
simply  intend  to  mention  some  of  the 
points  which  chiefly  occupied  my 
thoughts  during  that  most  instructive 
and  delightful  journey. 

As  I  was  crossing  Canada  from  east 
to  west,  travelling  in  succession  through 
the  woody  regions  of  West  Quebec  and 
East  Ontario,  through  the  rocky  and 
hilly  mining  region  situated  in  the 
north  of  the  great  lakes,  over  the  vast 
prairies,  and  finally  across  the  high¬ 
lands  and  the  plateaus  of  the  Pacific 
border,  I  was  simply  atpazed  at  finding 
such  a  resemblance  between  the  geo¬ 
graphical  features  of  these  successive 
regions  and  the  features,  once  familiar 
to  me,  which  are  met  with  in  the  Old 
World  in  crossing  it  from  west  to  east 
in  about  the  same  latitude.  The  trav¬ 
eller  who  would  land  in  Russia  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  proceed 
eastwards  through  Northern  Middle 
Russia,  across  the  hilly  and  mining  re¬ 
gions  of  the  middle  Urals,  over  the 
vast  prairies  and  plains  of  Southern 
Siberia,  and  finally  across  the  high¬ 
lands  and  the  plateau  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  would  meet  with  exactly  the 
same  types  of  geographical  regions, 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  November,  1897. 
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in  the  very  same  succession,  as  those 
which  he  meets  with  in  crossing  North 
America  under  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
latitude,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  Eastern  States  of  America, 
which  would  correspond  under  this 
view  to  Western  Europe — both  facing 
the  Atlantic  and  both  representing  the 
main  seat  of  our  present  civilization — 
the  analogy  may  be  less  apparent.  But 
the  woody  tracts  of  Eastern  Canada, 
which  have  been  compared  more  than 
once  to  the  woody  tracts  of  Northern 
Middle  Russia,  are  really  the  counter¬ 
part  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  Next 
come  the  hilly,  rocky,  and  forest- 
clothed  mining  regions  which  rise  in 
Canada  in  the  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  they  remind  me  in  many  respects 
of  the  Urals,  which,  by  the  way,  are 
not  the  narrow  worm-like  chain  of 
mountains  that  is  traced  on  our  small- 
scale  maps,  but  represent  a  wide  expan¬ 
sion  of  ravinated  plateaus  of  a  moderate 
height  and  chains  of  hills,  dotted 
with  gold,  copper,  and  iron  mines. 
They  also  have  in  the  south  a  great  in¬ 
terior  sea,  the  Caspian. 

Proceeding  further  westward  through 
Canada,  we  entered,  all  of  a  sudden  at 
Winnipeg,  on  the  boundless  low  prairies 
of  Manitoba  ;  and  here  the  illusion 
was  complete.  I  might  as  well  believe 
myself  entering  the  low  “  black-earth” 
prairies  of  South  Tobolsk  at  the  foot 
of  the  Urals.  Same  general  aspect, 
same  soil,  same  desiccating  lakes,  same 
character  of  climate,  same  position 
with  regard  to  the  highlands,  and,  very 
probably,  same  lacustrine  origin  in  both 
cases. 

Further  on,  as  the  train  rolled  west¬ 
ward,  and,  after  having  gently  climbed 
over  an  escarpment,  crossed  the  higher, 
subarid  “rolling  prairie”— we  should 
call  it  Steppe  in  Siberia — I  could  easily 
imagine  myself  amid  the  higher  level 
Steppes  which  the  Siberian  railway 
enters  beyond  Tomsk.  The  altitude 
of  these  Steppes  in  the  two  continents, 
the  escarpments  which  separate  them 
from  the  lower  terrace,  the  general 
aspect  of  both  the  surface  and  the  vege¬ 
tation,  all  these  are  wonderfully  sim¬ 
ilar  ;  while  the  small  East  Siberian 
towns  of  Kainsk,  Achinsk,  and  Kras¬ 
noyarsk  could  be  described  as  sister- 
growths  to  Medicine  Hat,  Calgary,  and 


Regina,  were  it  not  for  the  American¬ 
ized  aspects  of  the  Canadian  towns. 
The  “  barren  lands”  in  the  far  north 
of  Canada,  which  are  similar  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  the  sub-^?/wrfr«s  and  tundras 
of  Siberia,  and  the  deserts  of  the 
American  plateau  in  the  south,  which 
correspond  to  the  deserts  of  Mongolia, 
complete  the  analogy. 

Finally  comes  the  belt  of  parallel 
mountain  ranges — the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  the  Selkirks,  the  Golden  Range, 
and  the  Coast  Range,  with  elevated 
plateaus  lodged  between  them  ;  and 
here  again  the  analogy  with  the  East 
Asian  plateau  and  the  parallel  ranges 
of  mountains  which  rise  above  its  sur¬ 
face  is  nearly  complete.  The  Siberian 
highlands  are  wider  in  the  same  lati¬ 
tude,  and  the  stretches  of  high  plateaus 
are  broader  than  in  Canada  ;  but  the 
similarity  of  the  general  aspect  is  such 
that,  for  instance,  at  Okanagan  I  really 
felt  as  if  I  were  amid  the  Transbai- 
kalian  Steppes,  although  the  American 
ranges — namely,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
— are  of  a  more  recent  origin  than  the 
mountains  bordering  the  East  Siberian 
plateau.  Same  altitude  of  the  plateau, 
same  dry  climate,  same  general  aspect, 
same  surface  structure,  and  same  char¬ 
acter  of  erosion  in  geologically  recent 
periods. 

Fortuitous  coincidences  would  not 
do  to  explain  such  a  similarity  of  struc¬ 
ture.  It  was  known  long  since  that 
there  are  certain  analogies  in  the  main 
outlines  of  the  two  great  continental 
masses  situated  in  the  western  and  the 
eastern  hemispheres.  It  now  appears 
that  the  analogies  in  the  surface-struc¬ 
ture — in  the  orography — of  North 
America  and  Eurasia  are  even  more 
striking  than  the  resemblances  in  their 
outlines.  In  fact,  the  dominant  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  structure  of  North  America 
is  an  elongated  belt  of  highlands — 
plateaus  and  parallel  mountain  ranges 
— which  runs  in  a  north-western  direc¬ 
tion  from  Mexico  to  Alaska,  gradually 
decreasing  in  height  and  in  width  as 
it  enters  higher  latitudes.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  fringe  it  along  its  eastern 
border  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  these  moun¬ 
tains  stretches  an  immense  continental 
plain,  divided  into  two,  or  rather 
three,  distinct  terraces,  which  fills  up 
the  angular  space  between  the  great 
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plateau  and  the  Appalachian  sjatem 
of  parallel  chains. 

The  same  structure  is  found  in  Asia. 
Only  Asia  and  America  are,  so  to  say, 
the  positive  and  the  negative  of  each 
other— the  right  hand  and  the  left 
hand.  In  Asia,  too,  a  huge  upheaval, 
made  up  of  plateaus  and  highlands, 
diminishing  in  height  and  width  as  it 
enters  higher  latitudes,  stretches  from 
the  Himalayas  to  the  Chukchi  penin¬ 
sula — to  meet  by  its  narrow  end  the 
narrow  end  of  the  American  plateau. 
This  backbone  of  Asia  occupies,  how¬ 
ever,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  instead  of  the  western  portion, 
and  it  runs  north-eastward  instead  of 
north-westward.  A  girdle  of  high 
mountains,  intersected  by  gigantic 
trenches  (Tian  Shan,  Altai,  Sayan, 
etc.),  fringes  the  plateau  along  its  con¬ 
tinental  border,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  an  immense 
continental  plain,  also  disposed  in  two 
or  three  distinct  terraces,  occupies  the 
wide  angular  space  between  the  great 
dateau  and  another  succession  of  high- 
ands  which  run  through  Persia,  Cau¬ 
casia,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Balkan 
peninsula.  The  main  lines  of  oro¬ 
graphic  structure  are  thus  remarkably 
analogous.  Regions  of  similar  struc¬ 
ture  succeed  each  other  iu  the  same 
order,  but  in  an  opposite  sense. 

One  difference  must,  however,  be 
noted.  In  America,  the  highlands 
reach  directly  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  :  there  are  no  plains  between  the 
plateau  and  the  coast ;  while  in  Asia 
we  have,  in  the  Amur  region  and  Man¬ 
churia,  a  wide  expansion  of  plains  and 
lowlands  (intersected  by  several  parallel 
chains  of  mountains)  which  spreads  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  border  of  the  plateau 
and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  only 
in  a  higher  latitude,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  that  the  plateau 
faces  directly  the  great  ocean  as  it  faces 
it  at  V’^ancouver.  The  mountain¬ 
building  activity  to  which  both  the 
rows  of  islands  bordering  the  Pacific 
coast  of  America  and  the  coast  ranges 
in  Asia  are  due  must  have  been  greater 
in  middle  Asia,  or  it  began  at  an  earlier 
date,  so  as  to  add  to  the  Asiatic  con¬ 
tinent  the  plains  and  the  very  young 
lowlands  of  the  lower  Sungari  and  the 
lower  Amur,  a  counterpart  of  which 


we  do  not  find  in  America.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  perfect 
similitude  is  never  found  in  Nature. 
Analogies  are  all  that  we  may  expect 
to  discover. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  thus  appears  en¬ 
circled  on  both  sides  by  two  huge 
masses  of  plateaus,  which  assume  in 
their  outlines,  and  in  the  disposition  of 
their  outward  slopes,  very  much  the 
same  character.  The  growth  of  these 
two  very  old  continents  proceeded 
chiefly  on  their  outward  slopes,  so  as 
to  produce  a  repetition,  in  the  same 
order,  of  the  same  geographical  fea¬ 
tures.  We  must  consequently  infer 
that  our  globe  is  not  an  incoherent 
mass  of  plateaus,  mountain,  and  plains, 
patclied  together  in  a  haphazard  way. 
Some  force,  quite  general  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  and  consequently  telluric,  if  not 
cosmic— a  force  which  acted  at  an 
angle  to  the  present  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  earth — has  directed  the  growth 
of  the  mainland  masses  in  the  old  and 
the  new  world.  For  ages  it  has  acted 
symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  two 
chief  plateaus  of  the  globe ;  and 
through  all  vicissitudes  of  local  con¬ 
tractions,  upheavals,  and  depressions, 
it  has  resulted  in  producing  a  re¬ 
markably  symmetric  structure  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  abysses  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

\Vhat  a  variety  of  landscapes,  and 
what  a  number  of  distinct  geographical 
regions  are  embodied  in  Canada,  is 
already  evident  from  what  has  just  been 
said.  The  maritime  provinces  of  the 
Atlantic  border  ;  the  woody  regions  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river,  with  tlieir  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  French  population, 
which  maintains  its  language  and 
national  features  amid  quite  different 
surroundings  ;  the  settled  and  culti¬ 
vated  hills  and  plains  of  Ontario,  with 
their  thoroughly  British  population, 
and  the  Ontario  “  peninsula,”  which 
penetrates  between  the  lakes  Huron 
and  Erie  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of 
Rome,  and  supplies  Canada  with 
southern  fruit ;  the  mining  region  of 
the  Laurentian  plateau  in  West  On¬ 
tario  ;  the  boundless  prairies,  with 
their  Indian  population,  slowly  dying 
out  as  a  mute  reproach  to  our  present 
civilization  ;  the  plateau  and  the  coast 
ranges,  with  their  infinite  variety  of 
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valleys  and  canons,  ragged  peaks  and 
elevated  plateaus — such  are,  then,  the 
main  geographical  divisions  of  that 
immense  country  which  Covers  nearly 
one-half  of  the  North-American  con¬ 
tinent.  And  then  come :  the  great 
peninsula  of  Labrador — the  Scandi¬ 
navia  of  America  ;  the  barren  lands” 
of  the  far  north,  the  fur  emporium  of 
the  North-west ;  and  the  Yukon  dis¬ 
trict,  which  now  spreads  the  gold  fever 
in  both  hemispheres.  Each  of  them  is 
a  world  in  itself  ;  each  has  its  history, 
full  of  dramatic  events  ;  each  olfeis 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  character  of 
its  population,  which  are  apparent 
even  on  a  cursory  inspection.  Each 
of  them  is  full  of  interest.  However, 
of  all  these  regions  one  interested  me 
more  than  the  others,  and  to  it  I  will 
devote  the  following  pages.  I  mean 
!N[anitoba  and  the  North-west  Terri¬ 
tories.  It  is  quite  young  yet :  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  it  was  almost  unknown 
to  geographers.  It  is  full  of  poten¬ 
tialities,  and,  for  me  at  least,  there 
was  a  certain  charm  in  studying  a  part 
of  the  world  where  men  can  still  tind 
a  relatively  free  soil.* 

Our  train  had  left  Winnipeg,  “  the 
capital  of  the  prairies,”  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  We  had  dashed  for  an  hour, 
full  speed,  in  electrical  tramcars,  along 
the  streets  of  the  big  and  decidedly 
nice-looking  prairie  city,  which  had 

*  Of  many  excellent  books  on  Canada  let  me 
name  some.  First  of  all,  the  admirable  de¬ 
scription  of  Elisee  Reclus,  in  his  Oeographie 
(English  translation  by  Mr.  Keane), 
and  the  excellent  “  itandbook  of  Canada,” 
cjmpiled  by  the  best  Canadian  authorities 
upon  each  separate  subject  for  the  Brilish 
Association  (Toronto,  1897)  ;  G.  R,  Parkin’s 
”  The  Great  Dominion,”  London,  1895  ;  J.  G. 
Bouriuot’s  ‘‘  Canada,”  in  the  Story  of  the 
Nations'  Series,  London,  1897  ;  Professor  R. 
Wallace’s  ‘  ‘  Report  on  Agricultural  Resources 
of  Canada,”  1894  ;  Fredeiic  Gerbie’s  Le 
Canada  et  remigration  fran^iise.  6lh  edition, 
Quebec,  1884  ;  ‘‘An  Ollicial  Handbook  of 
Information  relating  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,”  published  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Ottawa,  1897 ;  A.  0.  Legge’s 
‘‘Sunny  Manitoba,”  London,  1893;  John 
Macouu’s  ‘‘  Manitoba  and  the  Great  North¬ 
west,”  London,  1883 ;  Professor  Bryce’s 
‘‘  Manitoba,”  London,  1882  ;  and  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  excellent  ollicial  publica¬ 
tions  (Geological  Survey,  Local  Boards  of 
Trade,  Provincial  Mining  Administrations, 
and  so  on). 


May, 

grown  up  with  American  rapidity  in 
less  than  twenty-five  years.  Then  we 
parted  with  our  friends  ;  the  engine- 
bell  began  to  ring  as  the  train  rolled 
heavily  in  the  limits  of  the  city,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  we  had  entered  the 
prairies.  A  straight  line  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  another  straight  line  behind  us, 
marked  by  the  railway  metals,  which 
run  over  a  ground  so  level  that  the 
last  elevator  of  Winnipeg  could  be  seen 
miles  behind.  A  ‘‘  fat  black-earth,” 
as  our  peasants  would  say,  and  no  trees 
and  shrubs  for  miles  round.  Only  a 
glorious  sunset  to  admire,  such  as  I 
had  not  seen  since  I  was  last  in  a  South 
Russian  steppe.  “  How  monotonous  !” 
was  soon  remarked  by  my  West  Euro¬ 
pean  friends,  while  I  thought  to  my¬ 
self  :  ‘‘  What  an  infinite  variety  of  life 
in  these  Steppes  !”  The  poetry  of  the 
Steppe  is  an  unknown  chapter  to  the 
West  European,  even  to  the  middle 
Russian.  It  would  be  vainly  sought 
for  in  most  geographical  works  ;  one 
finds  it  only  in  the  poetry, of  Kollsoff, 
in  the  novels  of  Oertel,  in  the  soul  of 
the  man  who  was  born  in  the  Steppes. 
One  must  have  lived  in  the  Steppes, 
rambled  oyer  them  on  horseback  about 
and  after  sunset,  inhaled  the  perfume 
of  the  mowed  grasses,  spent  the  night 
in  the  open  air,  crossed  the  boundless 
spaces  in  sledges  with  galloping  horses, 
to  realize  and  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
Steppes.  He  who  was  born  in  such 
surroundings  feels  homesick  elsewhere  ; 
mountain  valleys  oppress  him,  make 
him  feel  as  a  bird  in  a  cage. 

We  passed  Brandon  at  night,  seeing 
nothing  of  the  busy  villages  of  that 
populated  district  of  Manitoba,  and 
next  morning  we  were  already  in  the 
so-called  sub-arid  region.  A  few  big 
farms  belonging  to  big  companies,  a 
few  small  farms  lost  amid  the  bound¬ 
less  rolling  prairies,  and  insignificant 
market-towns,  or  administrative  cen¬ 
tres,  such  as  Regina,  was  all  that  we 
saw  from  the  train  till  we  came,  after 
a  run  of  nearly  800  miles,  to  Calgary, 
in  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Where  was,  then,  the  population  of  the 
prairies,  of  which  we  had  heard  so 
much  ? 

The  fact  is  that  although  Manitoba 
and  the  North-west  Territories  are 
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often  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  containing 
so  many  hundred  millions  of  acres 
fit  for  agriculture,  the  great  conti¬ 
nental  plain  covered  by  these  provinces 
is  not  uniform  at  all.  It  consists  of  at 
least  three  distinct  regions,  which  must 
be  strictly  separated  in  the  very  in¬ 
terests  of  colonization.  Dr.  G.  Daw¬ 
son  indicates  their  limits  with  his 
habitual  lucidity.  The  most  fertile 
and  the  easiest  cultivable  part  of  the 
great  plain  is  its  lowest,  south-eastern 
portion,  i.e.,  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River.  It  runs  from  the  United  States 
border  (North  Dakota)  to  the  lakes 
Manitoba  and  Winnipeg,  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  bottom  of  a  glacial  or  post¬ 
glacial  lake,  now  desiccated,  to  which 
American  geologists  gave  the  name  of 
“  Lake  Agassiz.”  It  is  only  eight 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Marshes 
and  swamps  fringe  the  shores  of  the 
two  just-named  lakes,  but  in  its  south¬ 
ern  parts  the  Red  River  valley  contains 
nearly  7000  square  miles  of  most  fer¬ 
tile  wheat  lands,  where  the  main  bulk 
of  the  population  of  Manitoba  is  now 
settled.  The  main  line  only  touches 
this  [)opulated  belt  at  Brandon. 

An  escarpment  which  is  known  as 
the  Pembina,  Riding,  Duck,  and 
Pas(|ua  Hills,  borders  the  low  plains 
on  the  west  and  separates  them  from 
the  second,  higher  terrace,  which  has 
on  the  average  an  altitude  of  about 
1000  feet.  Between  the  frontier  of 
Canada,  which  is  here  the  forty-ninth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  the  fifty-fourth 
degree,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
northern  limit  of  profitable  agriculture, 
this  second  terrace  covers  nearly  105,000 
square  miles— almost  the  size  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Over  considerable 
areas  it  is  certainly  excellent  for  agri¬ 
culture,  especially  toward  the  east ; 
but  its  surface,  its  soil,  and  its  under¬ 
ground  waters  offer  a  great  diversity, 
and  the  farmer  who  settles  here  may 
as  well  be  on  the  road  to  prosperity  as 
on  the  road  to  total  ruin — all  depends 
upon  the  precise  spot  he  has  chosen. 
Want  of  i*ain  is  the  chief  drawback. 
At  Regina,  for  instance,  the  average 
annual  rainfall  (rain  and  snow  to¬ 
gether')  during  the  last  eleven  years 
was  only  8^  inches  ;  and  there  were 
years  (1885,  1880,  and  1887)  when  the 


precipitation  was  only  4^^,  1^^,  and 
2^0  inches  during  each  twelve  months.* 
In  these  conditions  grain-growing  is 
quite  impossible  without  irrigation, 
and,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
rivers,  no  irrigation  can  be  made  un¬ 
less  such  a  big  work  as  the  projected 
diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  toward  the  south  is  accom¬ 
plished.  Cattle-breeding  is  the  only 
resource  in  the  meantime,  and  even 
this  is  not  possible  everywhere. 

Another  escarpment,  the  Missouri 
Coleau,  separates  the  second  terrace  of 
the  great  plain  from  the  third  terrace, 
which  spreads  westward  as  far  as  the 
foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
attains  an  average  altitude  of  about 
3000  feet.  These  plains,  which  are 
neaily  as  wide  as  the  two  others  taken 
together,  and  cover  nearly  134,000 
square  miles  between  the  Jforty-ninth 
and  the  fifty-fourth  degrees  of  latitude, 
mostly  belong  to  the  Province  of  Al¬ 
berta,  and  partly  to  Assiniboia.  They 
have  again  their  own  character.  In 
South  Alberta  they  are  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  American  desert 
to  allow  agriculture  without  irrigation.! 
But  the  soil  is  a  fertile  loam,  covered 
with  most  nourishing  grasses,  which 
(as  in  Transbaikalia)  are  not  scorched 
by  the  summer  heat,  but  maintain 
their  nourishing  properties,  while  the 
snowfall  is  so  small  that  cattle  and 
horses  can  be  left  grazing  in  a  semi¬ 
wild  state  all  the  winter  thiough,  small 
provisions  of  hay  being  only  made  to 
be  used  in  case  of  emergency.  Great 
facilities  are  offered  here  to  the  ranch¬ 
men  for  renting  large  areas  of  Domin¬ 
ion  lands,  and  big  ranches  spread  in 
this  part  of  the  territory,  the  live-stock 
beingeither  exported  as  cattle,  or  killed 
on  the  spot  and  exported  as  meat,  which 
reaches  these  isles  in  a  good  state, 
owing  to  a  perfect  system  of  cold  stor- 


*  “  General  Report  on  Irrigation  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  Irrigation  Surveys”  tor  1894,  by  J.  S. 
Dennis,  Ottawa,  1895. 

f  In  tlje  south-western  part  of  this  terrace, 
at  Mapplc  Creek  and  Medicine  Hat,  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  rainfall  is  less  than  13  inches,  and 
there  are  years  when  the  annual  rainfall 
falls  short  of  7  inches.  The  rainfall  slightly 
increases  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
at  Calgary  it  still  oscillates  between  17^  and 
less  than  8  inches  (J.  S.  Dennis’s  Report). 
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age  that  has  been  worked  out  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Moreover,  in  the  western  parts  of 
that  terrace  there  are  plenty  of  streams, 
running  from  the  mountains,  which 
can  easily  be  utilized  for  irrigation. 
Many,  farmers  construct  ditches  for 
their  own  use  and  irrigate  their  own 
fields — the  Mormons,  whose  colony  is 
settled  near  Macleod,  taking  the  lead 
in  that  direction.  Nearly  330,000 
acres  were  irrigated  in  this  way  in  1897 
with  full  success,  and  excellent  crops 
were  grown.  Two  companies  are  also 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  water¬ 
works  for  the  same  purpose,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  at  Calgary. 

As  to  Northern  Alberta,  the  park¬ 
like  and  small-woods  regions  on  the 
Saskatchewan  offer  so  many  advantages 
for  mixed  farming  that  the  main  stream 
of  settlers  is  now  directed  that  way  ; 
but  of  these  settlers  more  will  be  said 
presently. 

At  the  present  time  the  differences 
of  character  of  the  three  terraces  of 
the  great  plain  are  well  known,  and 
they  are  very  fairly  stated  in  the  recent 
oflftcial  publications.*  But  in  1S83, 
w’hen  this  portion  of  the  North-west 
Territories  was  first  opened  to  settlers 
by  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  a  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  were  misled  by  the  amount  of 
‘water  which  they  found  in  the  small 
lakes  and  swamps  after  the  exception¬ 
ally  high  rainfall  of  the  preceding  year. 
They  settled  about  Regina  and  Moose 
Jaw  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Qu’Ap- 
pelle  river.  The  summer  of  1884  was 
exceptionally  wet ;  the  crops  were  very 
good,  and  more  settlers  were  attracted, 
while  the  first  comers  began  to  grow 
grain  on  a  large  scale.  But  then  came 
the  dry  seasons,  when  rain  and  snow 
supplied  only  from  two  to  five  inches 
of  water  in  the  twelve  months,  and  the 
crops  were  lost  for  three  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  f  Most  of  the  settlers  conse¬ 
quently  removed  northward  to  better 
grounds,  while  fresti  immigrants  are 
now  settled  along  or  at  the  termini  of 


*“  Farming  and  Ranching  in  Western 
Canada  “  Official  Handbook  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada,”  August,  1897  ;  “  Edmond- 
ton.”  by  I.  Cowie,  Edmondton,  1897. 

f  ”  Official  Handbook,”  “Irrigation  Re¬ 
port,”  1895. 
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the  branch  lines  leading  to  Edmonton, 
Prince  Albert,  York  ton,  and  Lake 
Dauphin.  As  to  the  lands  along  the 
main  line  between  Indian  Head  and 
Calgary,  they  remain  nearly  waste  up 
to  the  present  date. 

That  South  eastern  Manitoba  is  ad¬ 
mirably  well  suited  for  wheat  growing, 
and  that  Manitoba  wheat  is  one  of  tlie 
best  in  the  world,  has  been  fully  proved 
by  experience.  Every  year  no  less 
than  one  million  acres  are  sown  with 
wheat,  and  half  as  much  more  with 
oats  and  barley.  From  fifteen  to  seven¬ 
teen  million  bushels  of  wheat — the  an¬ 
nual  bread-food  of  two  million  people 
— are  thus  grown  in  Manitoba.  Four 
lines  of  railways  run  parallel,  at  short 
distances  from  each  other,  through 
South  Manitoba,  and  each  of  these 
lines,  dotted  with  elevators,  is  busy 
iu  exporting  the  wheat  crop  during 
autumn  and  winter  ;  while  from  three 
to  four  thousand  men  have  to  be 
brought  every  summer  to  Manitoba  to 
aid  the  farmers  with  their  crops.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
quantity  of  cereals  is  not  grown  on 
mammoth  farms,  but  by  no  less  than 
27,000  farmers,  whose  farms  Sover  on 
the  average  no  more  than  two  “  quar¬ 
ter  sections,”  that  is  320  acres. 

The  “  fabulous  fertility”  of  the 
prairies,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  in 
this  country  in  connection  with  Ameri¬ 
can  competition,  is  also  no  more  than 
a  myth.  The  prairies  of  Manitoba, 
like  those  of  the  States,  give  but  mod¬ 
est  crops  of  from  14  to  17  bushels  to 
the  acre  ;  only  occasionally  the  yield 
may  be  nearly  doubled,  as  was  the  case 
in  1895,  when  the  average  was  27.9 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  wheat  crop 
alone  attained  32,000,000  bushels.* 
The  light  consistence  of  the  prairie- 
loam  permits  the  farmer  to  plow  and 
to  sow  wide  areas,  and  the  crop  is  cut 
and  threshed  with  the  aid  of  special 
machinery,  rented  or  bought  co-opera¬ 
tively  by  the  farmers,  while  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  population  gives  the  possibility 
of  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
fields  under  summer  fallow — the  first 
condition  of  a  good  crop  in  Manitoba. 

*  Besides  23,555,000  bushels  of  oats  (46.7 
bushels  to  the  acre,  as  against  an  average  of 
28i  bushels)  and  5,645,000  bushels  of  barley. 
See  “  Official  Handbook.” 
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It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  although 
the  Juindreds  of  square  miles  of  wheat- 
fields  which  one  sees  in  Manitoba  are 
rery  impressive,  the  small  fields  of  the 
small  farmers  of  Ontario,  cleared  from 
under  the  forest  and  possessed  of  a 
slightly  greater  fertility,  produce  every 
year  even  more  wheat  than  Manitoba, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  much  of  all 
cereals  taken  together,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  root  crops  which  make  of 
Ontario  the  chief  dairy  province  of 
Canada.* 

Of  course  the  wheat-growing  capacity 
of  Manitoba  is  very  far  yet  from  being 
exhausted.  It  is  estimated  that  less 
than  one-fourth  part  only  of  the  culti¬ 
vable  area  in  the  Ked  liiver  valley  has 
been  brought  under  culture  (550,000 
acres  out  of  3,800,000).  But  no  free 
homesteads  can  be  had  in  this  region, 
except  on  its  eastern  and  northern  out¬ 
skirts,  and  new  settlers  have  to  buy 
the  land  at  from  16.«.  to  34s.  the  acre. 
Land-grabbing — that  curse  of  the 
United  States — has  not  been  avoided 
in  Canada  either. 

When  I  travelled  over  this  stretch  of 
the  prairies  last  autumn,  the  crop  was 
already  in,  and  threshing  began.  All 
the  day  long  streaks  of  smoke  from 
the  threshing  engines  could  bo  seen  in 
all  directions  ;  and  when  night  came 
immense  fires  began  to  rise  on  all  points 
of  the  compass.  It  was  straw  that  was 
burnt  on  the  spot  after  threshing  was 
done.  Everywhere  farmers  were  carry¬ 
ing  their  heavy  cartloads  of  wheat  to 
the  elevators,  and  the  prices  being  high 
(up  to  80  cents,  i.e.,  3s.  4</.,  per 
bushel),  the  population  was  in  high 
spirits  :  the  debts  could  be  paid,  and 

erhaps  some  more  land  could  be 

ought  for  the  rapidly  growing  young 
generation. 

A  number  of  different  nationalities 
have  settled  side  by  side  in  Manitoba. 
There  is  a  large  Scotch  colony  at  Delo- 
raine  ;  there  are  Germans,  Galicians, 
Icelanders,  and  Russians  ;  and  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  Mennonites, 
originally  Dutch,  who  came  to  Canada 
from  South-east  Russia  in  1874-78, 
when  obligatory  military  service  was 

*  Namely,  24,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  as 
the  average  for  fourteen  years  (1882-96), 
63,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  18,000,000 
bushels  of  barley  and  rye. 


enforced  upon  them.  Their  main  vil¬ 
lages  are  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Manitoba,  about  Gretna,  but  isolated 
groups  are  found  all  over  the  wheat 
belt,  as  far  as  Eapinka. 

Mennonites  prosper  everywhere. 
They  were  prosperous  in  Russia,  and 
they  prosper  in  Canada.  If  they  are 
compelled  to  emigrate,  they  send  first 
their  delegates,  who  select  the  best 
spots — so  they  did  in  Manitoba  ;  and 
they  emigrate  in  whole  villages.  They 
settled  in  Canada  on  the  distinct  under¬ 
standing  that  they  should  receive  the 
land  in  a  block,  and  be  left  entirely  to 
themselves  ;  otherwise,  they  would  have 
gone  to  the  States,  to  South  America, 
or  even  to  Greenland,  to  join  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Brothers.  They  settled  in  vil¬ 
lages,  and  in  these  villages  they  main¬ 
tain  the  institutions  of  mutual  support 
and  peace,  which  they  consider  to  be 
the  essence  of  Christian  religion — a 
practice  for  which  they  have  been  per¬ 
secuted  for  three  centuries  in  succession 
by  Christian  Churches  and  States. 

On  approaching  a  Mennonite  village, 
one  is  at  once  transported  to  Russia. 
After  some  stay  in  Russia,  the  Mennon¬ 
ites  adopted  the  institutions  of  the 
Russian  village  community,  slightly 
modified,  and  they  have  transported 
them  to  Canada.  Their  villages  con¬ 
sist  of  broad  streets,  bordered  by 
houses,  each  of  which  is  surrounded 
by  young  trees.  Behind  each  house  is 
a  plot  of  manured  land  given  to  a  sun¬ 
flower  plantation  (it  is  usually  given  to 
hemp  in  Central  Russia).  Then  the 
village  has  a  largo  common,  well 
fenced,  to  keep  the  cattle  ;  and  beyond 
the  fence  lie  the  fields,  divided  into 
strips  allotted  to  each  family  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  working  capacities.  The 
community’s  cattle  is  kept  on  the  com¬ 
mon,  or  on  the  common  meadow  or  on 
fallow  land,  under  the  watch  of  the 
communal  shepherd.  It  was  the  same 
— one  knows— in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  and  partly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  :  the 
balks  which  used  to  mark  the  strips 
are  still  visible  in  several  parts  of  this 
country. 

The  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
Canadians  is  that  the  Mennonites  are 
the  wealthiest  settlers  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood.  Their  houses  are  spacious,  and 
have  an  air  of  homeliness  which  is 
often  missing  in  other  hamlets  ;  there 
are  more  trees  in  their  villages  than  in 
all  the  surrounding  prairie,  and  these 
plantations  protect  the  houses  and  the 
yards  from  the  snowdrifts  ;  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  poverty,  although  the 
Mennonite  population  has  multiplied 
in  twenty  years  out  of  every  reasonable 
proportion.  They  proceed  as  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  Kussia— namely,  a  special 
communal  fund  is  reserved  for  buying 
more  land,  when  need  is  felt. 

The  Mennonites,  as  is  known,  refuse 
to  take  part  in  any  functions  of  the 
State,  and  especially  in  military  ser¬ 
vice.  Tolstoi’s  name  is,  consequently, 
a  subject  of  deep  reverence  among 
them.  T’hey  also  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  justice  or  law.  On  the 
other  side,  they  receive  no  subsidy 
from  the  State,  and  themselves  keep 
their  schools.  They  never  pay  their 
preachers,  and  live  under  what  will  be 
described  as  an  illusion — that  if  a  far¬ 
mer  has  the  gift  to  move  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  he  may  do  it,  and  perform 
the  preacher’s  duties  without  being 
paid  for  it.  With  all  that,  they  are 
not  Communists  ;  they  recognize  pri¬ 
vate  ownership,  and  those  of  them 
who  take  to  trade  make  fortunes. 
They  have  communal  mills,  but  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  idea  that  they 
might  keep  communal  stores  as  well. 

it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see 
these  communities  holding  their  own, 
surrounded  as  they  are  by  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  civilization.  It  must  be  owned 
that  one-third  of  the  Mennonites  have 
left  the  communities  and  carry  on 
farming  entirely  for  themselves.  But 
it  must  also  be  said  that  this  desertion 
is  due  chiefly  to  moral  causes  rather 
than  to  economical  considerations. 
True  that  the  temptation  of  buying  a 
“  quarter  section”  of  land  and  becom¬ 
ing  a  land  owner,  by  means  of  ten 
yearly  payments  of  £15  or  £20  each,  is 
for  something  in  it ;  but  the  chief 
motive,  I  was  told  on  all  sides,  is  to 
get  free  from  the  control  of  the 
“  elders,”  which  grows  only  the  more 
oppressive  when  the  community  has  to 
live  amid  uncongenial  surroundings. 
To  take  one  instance  only — education. 
All  teachings  of  modern  civilization 


being  a  glorification  of  unbridled  egot¬ 
ism,  the  “  elders”  cling  only  the  more 
to  the  Bible  as  the  sole  foundation  of 
all  education,  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  communist  life  which  they 
find  in  it.  They  look  with  suspicion 
upon  all  scientific  education.  Tims,  I 
visited  at  Gretna  a  school  for  teachers 
which  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Ewart.  Its 
teachings  are  not  opposed  to  the  relig¬ 
ious  feelings  of  the  Mennonites — far 
from  that.  And  yet  the  school  is  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  by  the  “  elders,”  and  is 
supported  by  a  minority  only  of  the 
young  ones.  Altogether,  the  authority 
of  the  “  elders”  is  nearly  absolute,  and, 
as  always  happens  in  religious  com¬ 
munities,  it  is  less  directed  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  economical  and 
social  bases  of  life  which  have  proved 
to  be  successful,  or  to  a  reasoned  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  fundamental  principles, 
than  to  the  maintenance  of  those  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  only  possible  sanction  of  the  semi- 
communistic  forms  of  life.  Still,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  amid  that  capi¬ 
talist  civilization  some  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men  should  continue  to  live,  and 
to  thrive,  under  a  system  of  partial 
communism  and  passive  resistance  to 
the  State  which  they  have  maintained 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years 
against  all  persecutions. 

A  much-discussed  question  of  great 
importance  for  the  future  development 
of  Canada  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  I  mean  the  village  or  hamlet 
systems  of  settlement  versus  the  Ameri¬ 
can  homestead  system.  This  last  was 
adopted  in  Western  Canada.  The 
lands  which  are  offered,  either  as  free 
homesteads  or  for  sale,  are  surveyed  in 
townships,  each  of  which  is  a  square, 
six  miles  in  length  and  width,  its  sides 
running  north  to  south  and  west  to 
east.  The  township  is  divided  in  its 
turn,  like  a  chess-board,  into  thirty-six 
squares  or  “  sections,”  one  square  mile 
each  ;  and  each  “  section”  is  divided 
into  four  squares,  each  of  which  con¬ 
tains  160  acres.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  a  “quarter-section,”  and  what  the 
bo7ia  fide  settler  is  entitled  to  obtain 
free  (on  payment  of  a  registration  fee 
of  £2)  in  those  parts  of  the  territory 
where  free  homesteads  are  still  offered 
to  immigrants. 
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Such  a  system  would  not  prevent, 
after  all,  a  number  of  settlers  from 
taking  a  whole  township,  or  half  of  it, 
and  from  settling  in  a  village,  but  the 
distribution  of  the  lands  conceded  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  each 
township  destroys  that  possibility. 
Large  grants  of  land  were  given,  as  is 
known,  by  the  State  to  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway — namely,  ten  square 
miles  of  land  for  each  mile  of  railway 
that  was  built ;  but  as  the  main  line 
passed  through  a  large  belt  of  sub-arid 
prairie  and  mountain  tracts,  the  rail¬ 
way  company — or  “  the  C.P.R.,”  as  is 
usually  said  in  Canada — got  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  land  in  the  fertile 
belt,  where  it  sells  it  already  at  from 
12*.  to  16s.  the  acre,  up  to  24s.  in 
Manitoba.  However,  these  lands  were 
not  given  to  the  company  in  a  block  ; 
they  were  distributed,  on  the  contrary, 
all  over  the  fertile  belt,  in  every  town¬ 
ship.  The  thirty-six  squares  of  the 
township  are  numbered  from  1  to  36. 
All  even  numbered  squares  (except 
Nos.  8  and  26)  belong  to  the  State, 
and  are  offered  in  quarter-sections  as 
free  homesteads,  while  all  odd  squares 
(except  Nos.  11  and  29)  belong  to  the 
C.P.R.*  The  squares  8  and  26  are  the 
property  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
while  the  squares  11  and  29  are  reserved 
by  the  State  for  school  grants.  In 
other  words,  taking  a  chess-board  for 
comparison,  all  white  squares,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  belong  to  the 
Government,  and  can  be  homesteaded 
(by  four  families  each),  while  all  black 
squares,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
and  two  white  ones,  belong  to  railway 
and  trade  companies.  If  a  group  of 
sixty-four  families  intend  to  take  free 
homesteads  in  one  township,  they  must 
settle  in  sixteen  groups  of  four  families, 
each  group  being  separated  from  the 
next  by  one  square  mile  of  land,  which 
will  remain  unoccupied  so  long  as  it 
has  not  been  sold.  There  never  will 
be  a  hamlet.  All  the  roads  run,  of 
course,  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
square— never  along  diagonals. 

Wherever  I  went  in  the  North-west 


*  Along  the  main  line,  between  Winnipeg 
and  Moose  Jaw,  they  are  owned  by  land  spec¬ 
ulators,  %  e.,  by  the  Canada  North  west  Land 
Company. 


Provinces,  I  found  this  system  very 
much  discussed  and  sharply  criticised. 
It  offers,  of  course,  certain  advantages, 
one  of  which  is  the  simplicity  of  sur¬ 
veying.  Besides,  under  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  farming,  the  quarter-sec¬ 
tion  of  160  acres,  being  too  small,  as  a 
rule,  for  a  farm,  the  farmer  has  the 
possibility  of  grazing  his  cattle  on 
the  unoccupied  lands  ;  and  if  he  is 
prosperous  enough,  he  may  buy  one 
more  quarter  section.  As  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  may  be  heard  in  the  towns, 
namely,  that  it  was  desirable  to  scatter 
the  settlers,  in  order  that  they  should 
be  more  rapidly  assimilated  by  Canada, 
it  is  simply  illusive.  The  American 
civilization  very  rapidly  absorbs  all 
national  elements,  in  Canada  as  well 
as  in  the  States  ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  experience  proves  that  the  square 
miles  of  unoccupied  land  do  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  settlers  from  keeping  together 
in  distinct  groups,  whose  national  co¬ 
hesion  may  last  more  or  less,  but  surely 
is  not  affected  by  the  unoccupied 
square  miles.  The  less  so  as  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Government  very  wisely  lets 
school-teaching  to  be  made  in  the 
mother  language  of  the  settlers. 

As  to  the  inconveniences  of  this 
system,  they  are  many.  The  settlers 
are  too  scattered  to  be  of  effective  use 
to  each  other  ;  and  in  all  those  cases 
where  combined  effort  is  required,  for 
building  elevators  or  providing  cold 
storage  and  creameries,  as  well  as  for 
the  common  ownership  of  male  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  agricultural  machinery, 
they  are  under  a  distinct  disadvantage. 
In  woody  regions,  the  unoccupied 
square  mile  which  intervenes  in  all 
directions,  and  remains  under  the 
forest,  is  decidedly  a  hindrance.  All 
distances  to  the  market  or  the  mill  are 
doubled  ;  the  children  have  often  to 
walk  full  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
school  ;  and  the  settlers  naturally 
grumble  as  they  see  that  the  sale  price 
of  the  “  C.P.R.”  or  Hudson  Bay 
squares  grows  in  proportion  as  they 
work  to  render  the  country  habitable. 
As  for  those  regions  where  irrigation 
is  necessary,  the  isolated  homesteads 
are  entirly  unsuited  to  such  conditions, 
the  best  results  of  colonization  with 
irrigation  having  been  obtained  under 
the  village  system,  which  has  worked 
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quite  successfully  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  California,  as  well  as  in 
Australia.*  Altogether,  the  isolated 
homestead  begins  to  be  considered  in 
Canada  as  a  mistake,  and  it  begins  to 
be  recognized  that  the  village  system, 
with  plenty  of  free  space  between  the 
villages,  would  have  been  preferable. 

The  main  bulk  of  the  settlers  who 
come  to  the  North-west  Territories 
have  lately  been  directed  to  the  fertile 
belt  of  park-like  lands  which  stretches 
from  South-east  Manitoba  toward  Lake 
Dauphin,  and  thence  westward,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  Ed¬ 
monton.  Free  homesteads  are  offered 
there,  and  settlers  of  different  nation¬ 
alities  hasten  to  take  possession  of 
them.  Four  branch  railways  connect 
the  main  line  with  this  fertile  belt, 
which  I  visited  at  its  western  extrem¬ 
ity,  at  Edmonton.  Already,  half-way 
between  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  the 
prairie  changes’  its  aspect :  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  more  productive  and  patches  of 
meadows  appear  in  the  depressions. 
The  country  becomes  more  populated, 
more  farms  are  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
the  train  passes  by  several  busy  small 
towns.  On  the  banks  of  the  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  begins  a  belt  of  very  fertile  soil, 
covered  with  small  aspen  and  birch 
woods,  which  have  grown  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  after  the  virgin  forest 
had  been  burned. 

Edmonton  is  in  the  heart  of  that 
region,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the 
gold-bearing  Saskatchewan,  f  I  found 
it  a  lively  little  town  of  1300  inhabi¬ 
tants,  which  has  grown  entirely  within 
the  last  fourteen  years.  It  was  former¬ 
ly  a  Hudson  Bay  Company  fort,  and  is 
still  an  emporium  for  trade  in  raw 
furs,  but  it  has  taken  the  aspect  of  a 
town  provided  with  hotels,  “  stores,” 
and  schools.  In  Canada,  a  good  school, 
erected  by  the  municipality  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  contributes  about  three-fourths 
of  the  teaching  expenses  (out  of  the 
revenue  from  the  school  lands),  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  of  every  little  settle¬ 
ment.  Round  this  little  town  are  scat¬ 
tered  a  considerable  number  of  farmers. 


*  .1.  S.  Dennis’s  Report  for  1895. 
f  Gold  dust  is  waslied  out  of  the  sands  of 
that  big  river  by  a  few  individual  workers. 


whose  ranks  are  continually  increased 
by  new-comers  of  various  nationalities 
— Canadians,  German-speaking  Aus¬ 
trians  from  Galicia,  Germans,  Swedes 
(in  the  south  of  Edmonton),  and  so  on. 
Some  of  them  came  from  Ontario ; 
others  from  French  Canada,  and  these 
can  be  recognized  at  once  by  their 
preference  for  the  clearing  of  woody 
districts  ;  others  from  various  parts  of 
Europe.  The  Austrians  whom  I  saw 
and  spoke  to  had  been  previously  set¬ 
tled  on  the  main  line,  near  Medicine 
Hat,  and  there  they  were  quite  misera¬ 
ble.  “  Nothing  would  grow  there  : 
it  was  too  dry,”  After  two  years  of 
fruitless  struggles  against  drought, 
they  migrated  hither,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Government,  and  now  they  are 
never  tired  to  speak  of  the  advantages 
of  their  new  abodes,  scattered  amid 
the  small  woods.  ”  Was  not  your 
wheat  frozen  this  year?”  “  Yes,  some 
of  it  freezes  sometimes,”  but  they 
hasten  to  add  :  “  That  will  not  last ; 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  settled,  there 
will  be  no  early  frosts” — a  remark 
which  I  have  often  heard,  and  seen 
confirmed,  in  Siberia. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  settlers  like  this  district.  As  I 
spoke  to  them  in  their  mother  tongue, 
they  asked  me  to  write  home  and  to 
bring  more  people  to  this  place  :  “  We 
want  more  people  here.”  It  must 
also  be  said  that  these  Galician  peas¬ 
ants,  whose  wives  and  daughters,  deli¬ 
cate  though  they  may  look,  work  like 
men,  have  accomplished  wonders  in 
their  new  abodes.  Seeing  what  a  fam¬ 
ily  consisting  of  one  man,  his  wife,  and 
four  children,  all  born  on  this  home¬ 
stead  and  the  youngest  only  three 
weeks  old— seeing  what  even  such  a 
family  could  make  in  five  years  out  of 
a  virgin  spot,  one  realizes  what  man  is 
capable  to  achieve  when  no  rent  or  tax 
collector  is  upon  him  to  take  the  best 
fruit  of  his  labor.  After  having 
worked  all  their  life  to  no  account, 
they  are  happy  to  name  that  homestead 
and  its  little  cabin  their  own,  and  to 
know  that  after  each  good  crop  their 
live  stock  is  increasing  and  some  new 
machinery  is  bought  (they  do  it  mostly 
in  small  groups  of  four  or  five  farmers). 
“Look  at  these  carrots,”  “Look  at 
these  beautiful  potatoes,”  they  say 
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with  pride.  “  Everything  grows  well 
here,  and  the  early  frosts  will  go  when 
the  country  is  settled.”  But  ”  gents” 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  region. 
Only  such  hard  workers  as  these  Gal¬ 
icians,  French- Canadians,  Little  Kus- 
sians,  or  Swedes  are  can  succeed.  Fer¬ 
tile  as  the  soil  is,  it  must  be  cleared 
from  some  forest  growth  before  it  is 
tilled  ;  the  first  winter  must  often  be 
passed  in  a  sod  hut ;  the  house,  the 
shed,  the  barn,  have  to  be  built  out  of 
wood  that  has  been  cut  with  their  own 
hands,  because  timber,  even  though  it 
is  cheap  enough,  would  have  to  be 
bought ;  the  threshing  engine  has  to 
be  carried  along  a  primitive  road,  or 
across  some  swampy  brook  ;  and  every 
sack  of  wheat  must  be  carted  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  thirty  miles  to  Edmonton, 
because  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
town  land  is  already  in  the  hands  of 
land  speculators. 

“Don’t  you  feel  lonely  here?”  I 
asked  a  stout  elderly  woman  who  showed 
me  her  butter  and  her  excellent  rye- 
bread,  which  I  could  better  appreciate 
than  my  Canadian  friend.  “  No.” 
“  But  in  case  of  illness  ?”  “  We  are 

never  ill,”  I  got  at  once  the  reply  ; 
“  and  we  women  help  each  other  :  I 
have  helped  many  since  we  are  here.” 
Ilajtpily,  the  climate  is  really  very 
healthy,  and,  the  settlers  being  scat¬ 
tered,  tliere  is  not  much  danger  from 
contagious  disease.  Otherwise,  they 
would  be  ruined  if  they  had  to  call 
the  doctor.  The  fee  is,  1  was  told, 
one  dollar  for  each  mile  up  and  down. 
Such  fees  are  the  best  reply  to  the 
doubts  which  I  heard  expressed  at 
Toronto — whether  there  is  not  too 
much  University  education  in  Canada? 
Too  many  lawyers,  I  gladly  admit,  but 
surely  not  too  many  doctors ;  and 
plenty  of  room  for  widening  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  teachers,  especially  in 
natural  sciences  and  hygiene.  1  must 
add,  however,  that  the  little  town  of 
Edmonton  is  provided  with  a  good  hos¬ 
pital. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  Edmonton 
region  wheat  growing  is  not  the  main 
resource.  The  farmers  rely  chiefly 
upon  “  mixed  farming” — that  is  dairy 
produce,  poultry,  stock-raising,  honey, 
and  so  on — everything,  in  short,  that 
can  be  grown  or  produced  on  the  farm. 


If  fruit-growing  were  possible,  they 
would  grow  plenty  of  fruit ;  but  no 
appdes,  pears,  or  cherries  can  be  grown 
in  either  Manitoba  or  the  North-west 
Provinces,*  and  all  attempts  to  create 
a  variety  of  apple  or  cherry  trees  which 
would  be  capable  of  resisting  the  cold 
nights  of  the  early  spring  have  hitherto 
failed.  On  this  virgin  soil  the  yield  of 
wheat  per  acre  is  superior  to  what  it  is 
in  Manitoba  ;  but  the  early  frosts  are  a 
standing  menace,  and  the  distance  and 
the  railway  freights  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  Dairying  consequently 
acquires  a  great  importance,  and  the 
co-operative  dairies  which  are  being 
established  in  the  district  will  prove 
most  beneficial  for  its  development. 

Co-operative  dairying  in  Canada 
offers  so  much  interest  that  I  must  stop 
to  say  a  few  words  about  it.  Canada 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  this  country 
as  a  granary  and  a  meat  store  of  Brit¬ 
ain  ;  but  such  a  statement  is  quite  mis¬ 
leading.  Of  the  immense  quantities 
of  wheat  and  flour  that  are  imported 
into  this  country,  Canada  supplies  less 
than  th  part ;  and  ^th  part  only  of 
the  dressed  meat  that  reaches  these 
shores  is  of  Canadian  origin.  In  the 
imports  of  butter  Canada  figures  for 
the  ^\8t  part,  and  only  to  the  imports 
of  live  animals,  which  are  not  very 
great,  she  contributes -Jth  part.f  That 
it  will  take  some  time  before  Canada 
becomes  a  grain  provider  of  importance 
for  Great  Britain  is  self-evident.  The 
average  wheat  crop  of  Canada  for  the 
years  1891-9G,  as  given  in  the  Official 
Handbook  of  Canada,  was  51,300,000 
bushels,  while  the  population,  which 
attains  nearly  five  millions,  requires  for 
its  own  food  (at  the  usual  ratio  of  8^ 
bushels  per  head  of  population)  more 
than  40,000,000  bushels.  The  dis¬ 
posable  surplus  would  thus  cover  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  average  141,- 
600,000  bushels  of  wheat  which  are  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  (average  for 

*  See  nineteenth  Century,  November,  1897. 

I  Imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1895  ; — 

Grain  and  flour . £48,397,338 

From  Canada .  1,467,198 

Dressed  meat .  32,831,906 

From  Canada .  921,780 

Live  animals .  8,737,150 

From  Canada .  1,610,458 

Butter .  13,865,757 

From  Canada. ........  173,591 
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the  years  1895  and  1896).  Out  of  the 
nearly  17.000,000  British  who  live  on 
imported  wheat,  Canada  could  provide 
less  than  2,000,000.  That  will  surely 
change  in  time  ;  but  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  increase  of  the  total 
wheat  crop  of  Canada  was  very  slow  ; 
and  what  was  gained  in  Manitoba  was 
lost  to  some  extent  in  Ontario — the 
Ontario  farmers  having  been  unable  to 
compete  in  wheat-growing  with  Mani¬ 
toba. 

Quite  the  reverse  is  seen  for  cheese. 
Thirty  years  ago  cheese  was  imported 
into  Canada,  but  now  Canada  supplies 
nearly  three-fourths  of  all  cheese  that 
is  imported  into  this  country  ;*  and 
the  result  is  entirely  due  to  the  rapid 
extension  which  co-operative  cheese 
factories  have  lately  taken  in  Canada. 
There  are  800  such  institutions  in  On¬ 
tario  alone,  and  97  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cheese  that  is  made  in  the  Dominion  is 
fabricated  in  co-operative  cheese  fac¬ 
tories.  Butter,  on  the  contrary,  is 
chiefly  made  in  the  farmers’  houses 
(only  3  per  cent,  of  it  is  prepared  in 
co-operative  creameries),  and  this  is 
why  it  is  slow  in  finding  a  market  in 
Europe. 

The  manifest  success  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  cheese  factories  in  Ontario  induced 
the  Canadian  Government  to  take  the 
initiative  of  introducing  them  in  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  as  well,  and 
a  very  reasonable  plan  was  hit  upon  by 
Professor  Robertson — the  plan  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  initiative  of  a  cheese  factory, 
and  to  operate  it  for  a  few  years  by  a 
(xovernment  agent,  but  to  withdraw  as 
soon  as  the  farmers  had  been  initiated 
in  tho  management  of  the  factory. f 


*  £3,844.101  out  of  £4,550,459  in  1895. 
t  TUe  people  of  Prince  Edward  Island  had 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  make  profitable 
cheese.  Then  the  Government,  or  rather 
Professor  Robertson,  stepped  in  ;  they  sup¬ 
plied  the  plant  for  a  co-operative  cheese  fac¬ 
tory,  and  the  farmers  supplied  the  building. 
A  Government  agent  operated  the  creamery, 
charging  the  farmers  lid.  per  pound  of  fab¬ 
ricated  cheese.  Next  year  eleven  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  were  established,  and  they  were  oper¬ 
ated  at  id.  per  pound.  Two  years  later,  there 
were  twenty-eight  cheese  factories  and  two 
creameries  in  existence.  Then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  withdrew,  notwithstanding  the  loud 
protests  of  the  farmers,  from  sixteen  of  the 
largest  establishments,  leaving  them  to  be 
conducted  by  the  farmers  themselves.  To 
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This  plan  having  admirably  succeeded 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Professor 
Robertson  and  the  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  North-west  were  busy 
last^'ear  in  introducing  the  same  system 
in  Alberta,  both  for  cheese-making 
and  the  fabrication  of  butttr.  I  have 
visited  one  of  their  creameries  on  the 
Oalgary-Ed monton  Railway  at  Innis- 
fail,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  cold-storage  room,  and  the 
keen  intelligence  of  the  young  operator, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Canadian  cream¬ 
ery  butter  will  soon  win  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  in  Europe.  It  has  already  a 
good  sale  in  British  Columbia,  and  last 
year  part  of  it  was  sold  for  export  to 
Britain,  at  a  price  which  made  the 
farmers  quite  sanguine  as  regards  the 
future.* 

Last  summer,  several  thousands  of 
immigrants,  chiefly  German-speaking 
Austrians  and  partly  Little  Russians 
(Ruthenes),  came  again  from  Galicia, 
and  they  were  directed  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  fertile  belt  along  the  new 
Dauphin  line.  Many,  if  not  most  of 
them,  had  no  money  to  start  with,  and 
worked  on  the  railway  line,  earning 
from  3s.  bd.  to  4s.  a  day  (l\d.  more  if 
they  provided  their  own  food),  and 


quote  Professor  Robertson’s  own  words  from 
one  of  his  speeches,  the  result  was  “  that  the 
directors  say  these  factories  are  conducted 
better  than  when  he  (Professor  Robertson) 
conducted  them.  He  could  well  believe  it. 
In  reality,  local  management  should  prove 
more  economical  than  Government  manage¬ 
ment.”  {Annual  Report  of  the  Dairymen's 
Association  of  the  North  west  TerntoHcs,  1896- 
97.) 

*  That  this  country  is  the  paradise  of  the 
middleman  is  well  known  ;  but  the  following 
is  so  pretty  an  illustration  of  that  trutli  that  I 
must  quote  it.  A  couple  of  years  ago,  a 
friend  of  mine  who  spent  the  winter  in  Brom¬ 
ley  used  to  get  his  butter  by  parcel  post  from 
BavaHa.  He  used  to  send  10#.  to  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  to  get  in  return  about  10^  lbs.  of 
excellent  butter,  superior  to  what  could  be 
got  from  the  best  London  dealers  for  Is.  M. 
the  lb.,  and  certainly  without  the  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  water  which  is  now  so  often  forced 
into  the  butter  by  means  of  special  macliin- 
ery.  The  lOJ  lbs.  cost  him  10«.  8i</.  (10#., 
phis  M.  for  the  money  order  and  2id.  for  the 
letter),  and  the  creamery  got  10#.,  minus  2s. 
2d.  for  the  11  lbs.  parcel — that  is,  a  little  oyer 
9d.  per  lb.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  advise 
my  lady  readers  to  get  their  butter  from  In- 
nisfail.  The  distance  is  about  5300  miles,  but 
the  middleman  is  such  a  costly  luxury  ! 
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those  who  had  succeeded  in  saving  sixty 
or  seventy  dollars  hastened  to  take  a 
“quarter-section.”  Their  wives  were 
building  in  the  meantime  sod  huts  or 
cabins  to  spend  the  winter.  With  the 
little  they  had  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
start  as  farmers  ;  but  the  unanimous 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  every  set¬ 
tler’s  family  ought  to  have  at  least 
JEIOO  or  more  to  start  with.  The 
“  farmers’  testimonies”  which  are  given 
in  emigration  pamphlets,  and  in  which 
some  farmers  describe  how,  having 
begun  with  next  to  nothing,  they  be¬ 
came  more  or  less  prosperous,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  genuine.  But  the  emigration 
agencies  themselves  state  the  case  quite 
fairly  in  one  of  their  pamphlets  {Farm- 
ing  and  Ranching  in  Western  Canada), 
“  The  country,”  they  write,  “  atfords 
a  vast  field  for  experienced  farmers 
who  can  bring  money  with  them  to 
make  the  first  improvements  on  the 
land,  to  provide  themselves  with  stock 
and  implements,  and  to  carry  their 
families  through  the  first  year.”  The 
Swedes,  who  thrive  very  well  at  Wetas- 
kiwin,  and  are  held  in  the  North-west 
in  high  esteem  as  farmers,  add  to  their 
praises  of  the  country  that  a  small 
capital  of  “  £100  clear  to  start  with” 
is  necessary.  Many  Little  Kussians, 
who  never  saw  such  a  lot  of  money  in 
their  life,  will  certainly  start  with  very 
much  less  than  that :  a  hut,  a  Russian 
stove  of  beaten  clay,  a  Galician  plow, 
and  a  pair  of  oxen,  and  perhaps  a  horse 
which  they  will  have  broaen  themselves 
(they  are  admired  in  Canada  for  that 
art),  will  be  all  their  capital ;  and 
many  of  them  will  succeed.  But  this 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  rule.  In  addition 
to  the  travelling  expensed,  which  are 
considerable,  some  money,  which  rep¬ 
resents  a  lot  for  the  European  peasant, 
is  the  more  necessary  as  there  is  little 
chance  to  earn  much  in  the  winter, 
while  in  the  summer  the  settler  has  his 
hands  full  with  his  own  work. 

This  necessity  of  having  some  money 
for  the  start,  coupled  with  a  fear  of 
the  cold  Canadian  winter,  must  have 
been  the  chief  reason  why  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  North-west  was  so  slow — so 
much  slower,  at  any  rate,  than  was  ex¬ 
pected  twenty  years  ago.  The  climate 
of  Canada  is  certainly  very  healthy — a 
dry  cold  winter,  with  plenty  of  snow, 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  5. 


being  evidently  preferable  to  the  cold 
and  moist  winter  of,  let  us  say,  Scot¬ 
land.  Russians  would  find  it  most 
enjoyable,  the  more  so  as  the  autumn 
lasts  longer  and  is  more  beautiful  than 
in  Middle  Russia.  But  men  who  were 
not  born  in  Eastern  or  Northern  Eu¬ 
rope  prefer  a  warmer  climate,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  buried  in  snow  and 
of  keeping  their  cattlo  indoors  for  four 
months  deters  them  ;  while  on  the  other 
side  the  East  European  peasants  who 
are  accustomed  to  long  winters  are  too 
poor,  as  a  rule,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
a  long  journey  and  to  save  something 
to  start  with.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  unless  some  system  of  aid  to  im¬ 
migrants  be  organized,  the  current  of 
emigration  from  Europe  will  continue 
to  fiow  toward  more  congenial  latitudes. 

The  dominant  impression  which 
Canada  has  left  upon  the  members  of 
the  British  Association  is  certainly  one 
of  vastness,  of  immensity,  of  unfath¬ 
omable  resources.  Millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  could  find  their  living  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  after  a 
number  of  years  of  hara  pioneer  work 
they  could  find  well-being.  1  mean, 
of  course,  millions  of  agriculturists  ; 
because — as  the  British  Columbia 
Board  of  Trade  puts  it — workmen  and 
artisans  will  only  be  required  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  development  of  agri¬ 
culture.*  “  More  farmers”  is  there¬ 
fore  the  general  outcry  in  Canada  ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  province,  there 
is  no  end  of  land  which  only  waits  for 
men’s  labor  and  enterprise  to  be 
covered  with  corn- fields  or  orchards. 

In  British  Columbia,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  highlands,  and  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  more  and  more  settlers 
are  wanted.  Beautiful  stretches  of 
fertile  arable  land  are  enclosed  between 
the  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and, 
if  each  of  them  has  some  special  incon¬ 
veniences,  it  has,  on  the  other  side,  its 
own  special  advantages.!  The  rich 


*  “  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  British 
Columbia  Board  of  Trade,”  Victoria,  1897  ; 
“  Fifth  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  British  Columbia,”  1895-96,  Vic¬ 
toria,  1897. 

f  Both  are  fairly  stated,  I  must  say,  in  a 
description  of  the  province  issued  by  the 
Local  Board  of  Trade,  in  its  Eighteenth  An¬ 
nual  Report,  1897.  See  also  the  Yearly  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Steppe-land  about  Vernon  and  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Okanagan  only  requires 
some  irrigation  lo  secure  beautiful 
cereal  and  fruit  crops  every  year,  with- 
cut  failure,  and  wealthy  little  towns 
already  grow  in  that  valley.  In  other 
places,  such  as  Kootenay  district  or  the 
Cariboo  district,  in  which  last  the 
climatic  conditions  are  lees  favorable 
than  at  Vernon,  there  is  a  continuous 
demand  for  all  sorts  of  farm  produce 
in  the  miners’  camps.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Fraser  River,  where  the  land 
must  be  cleared  at  a  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  from  under  the  virgin  forest, 
all  sorts  of  fruit  are  grown  so  well,  up 
to  an  altitude  of  1000  feet  on  the 
southern  hill-slopes  (at  the  Agassiz 
experimental  farm),  that  half-cleared 
land  fetches  European  piices — JC15  and 
£20  per  acre.  Even  along  the  sea- 
coast,  whereto  a  Norwegian  and  a 
Danish  colony  immigrated  last  year, 
there  are  plenty  of  spots  where  agri¬ 
cultural  settlements  of  several  thousand 
men  could  easily  become  prosperous. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  great  plain, 
in  West  Ontario,  there  is  again  plenty 
of  land  which,  after  having  been  cleared 
from  under  the  forest,  could  give 
prosperity.  Behind  the  rocky,  glaci¬ 
ated  granite  and  gneiss  hillocks  which 
are  seen  as  the  train  moves  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  there  are  lots 
of  spots  and  areas  where  farming  is 
possible  and  is  in  great  demand  for 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  mining  pop¬ 
ulation.*  And  so  on. 

In  Canada,  contrary  to  Ricardo’s 
theory,  all  sorts  of  lands,  of  all  degrees 
of  fertility  and  offering  all  possible 
gradations  of  difficulty  for  culture,  are 
occupied  at  the  very  same  time.  AV^iile 
nearly  two  millions  of  acres  remain  un¬ 
touched  by  the  plow  in  South  Manitoba, 
where  grain  may  be  sown,  in  case  of 
need,  even  upon  the  simply  overturned 
sod  of  the  prairie,  lands  requiring  in¬ 
finitely  more  labor  before  they  may  be 
plowed  are  eagerly  occupied  and  culti¬ 
vated.  The  thick  forests  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario  are  cleared,  irrigation 
canals  are  dug  in  Alberta,  the  wood 

*  See  “  Official  Handbook  of"  Canada,” 
1897  ;  “Northern  Districts  of  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,”  4th  edition,  prepared  by  J.  M.  Gibson, 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lauds  for  Ontario, 
Toronto,  189’5. 


coppices  of  the  Saskatchewan  are 
burned  and  the  soil  plowed,  and  even 
infinite  pains  are  taken  in  clearing  land 
in  British  Columbia  from  the  gigantic 
trees  which  cover  it.  So  varied  are  the 
tastes  of  men  and  their  appreciations 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  different 
regions,  to  say  nothing  of  chance, 
which  plays  such  a  part  in  human  de¬ 
cisions.^  But  agriculture,  cattle-breed¬ 
ing,  and  dairying  are  not  the  only 
natural  resources  of  Canada.  There 
are  inexhaustible  resources  everywhere  : 
in  the  woods  for  transforming  trees 
into  boards,  doors,  windows,  and 
houses  ;  in  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  for 
fishing  ;  in  the  mountains  for  mining  ; 
and  so  on.  In  every  direction,  more 
men,  more  intelligence,  more  activity 
are  required  to  utilize  the  resources 
offered  by  nature. 

But  here  I  must  pause  and  ask  :  Is 
Canada  alone  in  that  condition  ? 
Without  leaving  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  can  we  not  say  the  same  about  im¬ 
mense  portions  of  the  States?  of  Mex¬ 
ico  ?  of  South  America?  In  the  east¬ 
ern  hemisphere,  the  geographical 
counterpart  of  Canada — Siberia— 
stands  in  exactly  the  same  position.  It 
has  the  same  millions  of  acres  of  unoc¬ 
cupied  prairies  ;  the  same  rivers  teem¬ 
ing  with  salmon  on  the  Pacific  border; 
the  same  inexhaustible  mining  re¬ 
sources.  And  those  who  know  Africa 
would  surely  say  the  same  about  the 
Black  Continent.  The  fact  is  that, 
after  having  roamed  over  big  countries 
like  Canada  or  Siberia,  we  begin  to 
realize  how  uninhabited  our  globe  is 
up  to  the  present  date  :  how  rich  man¬ 
kind  could  be  if  social  obstacles  did 
not  stand  everywhere  in  the  way  of 
utilizing  the  gifts  of  nature. 

When  I  see,  however,  the  tremendous 
and  seldom  realized  amount  of  labor 
which  the  pioneer  has  to  accomplish 
when  he  settles  in  a  new  land,  be  it 
even  in  the  richest  prairie  ;  when  I 
think  of  the  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of 
hard  work — the  best  part  of  the  life  of 
a  generation — which  must  be  given  to 
bring  a  wilderness  into  a  semi-civilized 
stale  ;  when  I  measure  all  the  amount 
of  labor — which  is  immense — that  is 
applied  to  the  soil  in  Canada,  a  great 
question  rises  before  me  :  Surely  it  is 
desirable  that  mankind  should  spread 
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all  over  the  globe,  that  it  should  take 
possession  of  it  and  carry  on  its  civili¬ 
zation,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth.  This  expansion  has 
widened  the  circle  of  ideas,  it  has 
opened  to  thought  wider  horizons,  it 
has  shattered  many  traditions  of  old. 
But,  looking  on  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economy — of  well¬ 
being  and  means  to  attain  it — would  it 
not  have  been  better  to  apply  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  that  energy  at  home  ? 
I  take,  as  an  instance,  the  results  that 
a  few  hundred  French  peasants  have 
obtained  in  a  small  village  near  Paris, 
where  stone  quarries  were  transformed 
into  beautiful  apricot-tree  and  cherry- 
tree  gardens  ;  or  the  marvellous  utiliza¬ 
tion  for  beautiful  orchards  of  every 
inch  of  land  which  was  made  along 
the  banks  of  the  middle  Rhone  ;  I  look 
next  upon  the  uncultivated,  waste 
fields  which  these  isles  and  immense 
spaces  all  over  Europe  are  so  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  ;  and  I  ask  myself,  what 
would  be  England  and  Scotland  like  to 
if  one-tenth  part  only  of  the  energy 
that  has  been  spent  in  conquering  wild 


lands  in  Canada  had  been  given  to  the 
land  of  these  isles  ?  What  if  the  Gal¬ 
icians  whom  I  saw  at  Edmonton  had 
been  allowed  to  work  with  the  same 
energy  upon  the  land  of  Galicia  ?  I 
understand  the  Icelander  who  ex¬ 
changes  his  polar  island  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  Manitoba,  or  the  Norwegian 
who  moves  from  his  sub-polar  fjord  to 
a  fjord  in  British  Columbia.  But  what 
has  driven  the  Mennonite  from  the 
South  Russian  Steppe  to  the  Manitoba 
Steppe,  where  he  sighs  after  the  blos¬ 
som  and  the  fruit  of  his  apple  and 
cherry  trees  ?  What  drives  the  Gal¬ 
ician  to  Saskatchewan,  the  Swede  to 
Alberta,  and  the  Scotchman  to  Ontario? 
The  social  conditions  alone  drive 
them  from  lands  which  badly  want  the 
work  of  their  hands,  but  to  which  they 
are  not  allowed  to  give  it.  If  only 
Canada  could  avoid  creating  the  same 
conditions  !  But  I  am  afraid  she  also 
is  making  rapid  strides  toward  the 
building  up  of  the  same  land  monop¬ 
olies  which  now  drive  the  European 
peasants  out  of  Europe. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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All  yamtns,  or  official  residences, 
are  the  same  in  principle  ;  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  roominess  and 
number  of  the  buildings,  the  extent  of 
the  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  size  of 
the  vacant  space  in  front.  The  largest 
I  have  ever  seen  are  those  of  the  Tar¬ 
tar-General  and  the  Governor  of  Can¬ 
ton,  both  of  which  are  better  than  the 
Viceroy’s  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
first-named  was  temporarily  ceded  to 
the  British  consul  after  the  war  of 
1858-60,  and  I  lived  in  it  myself  for 
two  years. 

The  preeincts  of  a  yamen  are  in-, 
variably  walled  round,  and  the  only 
entrance  is  on  the  south  side.  Over 
the  gateway  is  a  heavy  tiled  roof,  and 
this  tiled  roof  is  supported  in  front  by 
two  strong  poles  resting  on  stones. 
The  gates  are  of  wood,  and  consist  of 
three  portions  :  the  central  portion,  of 
two  leaves,  gaily  painted  with  allegori¬ 


cal  figures,  is  only  used  by  the  man¬ 
darin  himself,  his  equals,  or  his  supe¬ 
riors  ;  the  two  side  entrances,  half  the 
breadth  of  the  central,  by  servants  and 
officials  of  subordinate  degree.  If  the 
yamSn  is  a  large  one,  there  are  two 
roofed  orchestra  boxes,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  entrance,  and  some  50  or  100 
feet  from  it  outside  ;  and,  as  the  visitor 
enters  in  his  palankeen,  these  orchestra 
boxes  discourse  sweet  music  in  the 
shape  of  Chinese  airs  of  the  squeakiest 
description.  If  the  visitor  is  entitled 
to  a  sahite  (never  more,  never  fewer 
than  three  “  guns”),  three  iron  mor¬ 
tars  are  fired  off  by  a  man  with  a  Jong 
stick,  just  as  the  visitor  enters  the 
gate.  Military  men  are  supposed  to  go 
on  horseback,  and  in  order  to  keep  up 
this  semblance  of  manliness  often  have 
their  nag  led  behind  the  chair ;  but 
roundly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  these  degenerate  days  all  visits  are 
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made  in  chairs.  I  once  paid  a  visit  on 
foot,  but  the  “  etiquette”  got  so  com¬ 
plicated — all  the  details  being  based  on 
the  assumption  that  you  go  in  a  chair 
— that  I  had  to  give  up  the  innovation 
as  impracticable. 

One  would  have  thought  that,  with 
so  many  doors,  and  a  sedan  chair  wel¬ 
comed  by  guns  and  music,  the  entrance 
of  the  visitor  would  have  been  a  simple 
matter.  But  no  ;  with  Europeans  the 
question  is,  or  used  to  be,  often  raised, 
whether  the  middle  door  shall  be 
opened  at  all ;  and,  however  carefully 
the  appointment  may  have  been  made, 
the  mandat  in  or  one  of  his  servants 
usually  manages  to  keep  the  chair  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  few  minutes  just  to  “  take  a 
rise”  out  of  the  visitor.  During  this 
viauvais  quart-d’heure,  all  the  boys 
and  roughs  in  the  neighborhood  con¬ 
gregate  noisily,  and  make  rude  re¬ 
marks  ;  the  chair-bearers,  anxious  to 
rest,  support  their  burden  on  two 
groggy  poles,  which  wobble  about  and 
threaten  to  collapse  the  whole  ma¬ 
chine.  Meanwhile  the  fiend  behind 
the  door  peeps  through  the  niches  at 
the  visitor’s  discomfiture,  and  affects 
to  wait  until  his  master  is  ready  and 
gives  the  word.  At  last  a  messenger 
in  uniform  runs  down  in  hot  haste, 
holding  the  visitor’s  “  card”  above  his 
head  as  a  mark  of  respect,  and  amid 
shouts,  guns  (and  derisive  cheers,  if 
the  guest  is  a  foreigner),  the  chair  is 
carried  through  the  first  two  courts 
into  the  third,  where  the  mandarin, 
surrounded  by  his  servants,  stands 
with  his  joined  hands  before  his  face  in 
a  deferential  position. 

But  before  describing  the  interview, 
we  must  return  to  the  subject  of  chairs. 
For  viceroys,  governors,  and  other 
high  civilians,  down  to  the  rank  of 
taotai,  the  color  is  green,  and  the 
bearers  from  four  to  eight,  according 
to  rank.  Military  officials,  except 
those  of  the  very  highest  rank,  and 
lower  civilians,  ride  in  blue  chairs,  and 
may  have  fewer  than  four  bearers  ;  but 
every  man  paying  official  visits  has  a 
chair  of  some  sort,  even  if  it  be  only  a 
mat-box  on  bamboo  poles,  carried  by 
two  ragged  coolies. 

The  rag,  tag,  and  bobtail  suite, 
which  must  by  law  follow  a  mandarin’s 
cortege,  is  very  much  to  the  distaste  of 
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foreigners,  who  accordingly  move 
about  in  most  undignified  simplicity, 
from  the  Chinese  point  of  view.  But 
as  nothing  in  China  is  ever  done 
properly,  and  as,  even  if  it  could  be, 
the  servants  would  pocket  the  money 
appropriated  to  the  suite,  the  usual  re¬ 
sult  is  that  a  number  of  beggars  or 
street  ruffians  are  hired  for  the  day  or 
”  course”  at  a  few  pence  each;  they 
are  then  rigged  up  with  strips  of  stuff, 
or  colored  paper,  over  their  rags,  made 
to  don  the  tall  hat,  particularly  affected 
by  lictors,  and  off  they  go.  The  small¬ 
est  mandarins  content  themselves  with 
a  red  umbrella  and  a  couple  of  ser¬ 
vants  ;  there  is  a  great  range  between 
this  modest  display  and  that  of  a  vice¬ 
roy,  which  is  headed  by  two  gong- 
bearers,  and  brought  up  by  a  motley 
crowd  of  banner-carriers,  title-bearers, 
state  umbrellas,  mounted  guards, 
changes  of  raiment,  regalia-bearers, 
more  gongs,  fans,  executioners,  tail- 
hat  lictors,  bludgeons,  bastinadoes,  in¬ 
cense,  road-clearers  with  whips,  foot- 
guards — all  the  above  in  front ;  wit’h 
eight  soldiers  and  four  servants  to  bring 
up  the  rear. 

However,  let  us  suppose  that  a'l  diffi¬ 
culties  about  followers  and  chairs  have 
been  surmounted,  and  that  the  visitor 
has  got  safely  through  the  first  two 
courts,  where  are  the  various  offices 
and  servants’  quarters,  up  to  the  third, 
where  the  mandarin  stands  awaiting 
his  guest.  Very  few  words  are  ex¬ 
changed.  With  a  profusion  of  bows 
and  protests,  the  visitor  is  gradually 
edged  along  to  one  of  the  reception- 
rooms,  both  host  and  guest  meanwhile 
assuming  an  uneasy  attitude  of  defer¬ 
ence  and  expectancy,  as  though  anxious 
not  to  take  the  first  step  at  the  cost  of 
the  other.  Despite  his  own  protests, 
the  guest  suffers  himself  to  cross  the 
threshold  first ;  and  if  his  position  is 
one  of  equality,  or,  what  amounts  to 
much  the  same  thing,  if  he  is  on  a 
footing  of  guest  and  host,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  a  superior  and 
subordinate,  he  approaches  a  kind  of 
square  divan,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
room,  facing  the  door,  which  is  always 
south.  This  divan,  which  is  called  a 
k'ang,  and  is  artificially  heated  from 
within  when  the  weather  is  cold,  has 
just  enough  room  upon  it  for  two  per- 
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sons  to  sit  down  comfortably,  with  a 
dwarf  table  between  them.  The  table 
has  no  cloth,  and  the  straw  cushions 
for  the  seats  are  always  covered  with 
red  baize.  The  servants  at  once  place 
a  covered  cup  of  tea,  standing  in  a 
leaden  saucer,  before  guest  and  host, 
and  the  host  rises  to  touch  the  guest’s 
cup,  so  as  to  see  that  the  cover  is  well 
on,  and  the  tea  actually  brewing. 
While  he  strokes  the  liquid  tenderly 
with  the  cover,  the  guest  protests 
vigorously  that  the  honor  is  too  great 
for  him  to  bear,  and  rushes  inconti¬ 
nently  over  to  stroke  the  host’s  tea  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  not  intended  that 
this  tea  should  be  drunk  ;  in  fact,  un¬ 
less  the  day  is  very  warm,  and  the  in¬ 
terview  long  (and  even  in  this  case 
either  the  guest  or  the  host  must  ask 
special  permission  to  “  waive  cere¬ 
mony”),  it  is  an  act  of  ill-breeding  to 
taste  the  tea.  If  the  interview  lasts 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
attendants  take  the  tea  away,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  fresh  cups  ;  and  when  the  guest 
is  ready  to  go,  he  raises  both  cup  and 
saucer  respectfully  with  both  hands, 
bows  toward  the  host,  who  does  the 
same,  and  takes  his  departure.  If  the 
guest  shows  signs  of  being  a  bore,  and 
if  the  host’s  rank  is  such  that  a  broad 
hint  may  bo  given  without  offence,  the 
host  will  drink  tea  first,  which  means 
that  he  expects  the  guest  to  go.  All 
official  visits,  whether  between  foreign¬ 
ers  and  Chinese,  or  between  Chinese 
themselves,  involve  full  official  cos¬ 
tume.  As  the  climate  is  hot  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  European  uniform  is 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  besides  being 
uncomfortable,  foreigners  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  lax,  the  more  especially  as  the 
Chinese  are  often  unable  to  distinguish 
between  half  dress  and  full  dress,  or 
even  between  private  clothes  and  offi¬ 
cial  costume  :  but  among  themselves 
they  are  very  punctilious  and  strict. 
Mandarins  of  all  ranks  are  usually 
richly  clad,  and  even  the  poorest  are 
“  correct,”  though  circumstances  may 
sometimes  compel  them  to  be  a  little 
shabby. 

But  let  us  leave  for  a  moment  this 
special  point  of  visit-paying,  the  details 
of  which  may  become  wearisome,  and 
proceed  to  take  the  daily  life  of  an 
average  mandarin  from  the  moment  he 


rises  to  the  instant  of  his  retiring  to 
rest.  The  private  living  rooms  of  a 
Chinese  official,  in  regular  employ,  are 
invariably  in  the  last  or  hindmost  court 
or  courts  of  the  yamtn.  If  he  is  a 
viceroy  or  other  exalted  official,  he  may 
have  two  or  three  courts  and  a  garden  ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  “  harem”  con¬ 
sists  of  a  fairly  well-kept  courtyard  sur¬ 
rounded  with  from  four  to  a  dozen  sets 
of  apartments.  Into  this  private  en¬ 
closure  none  of  the  official  servants, 
writers,  clerks,  etc.,  ever  enter,  and 
the  door  is  always  in  charge  of  what 
the  Chinese  call  a  “  family  man,”  i.e., 
either  a  confidential  hereditary  servant, 
or  a  slave,  or  a  poor  relation.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  misuse  of  their  official 
seal,  it  is  the  practice  with  many  man¬ 
darins  to  leave  it  in  the  care  of  their 
mother  or  their  chief  concubine,  and 
when  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  in  the 
absence  of  the  master,  the  secretary 
obtains  what  he  wants  through  the 
agency  of  the  “family  mau.”  No 
civil  mandarin  can  serve  in  his  own 
province,  and  it  consequently  results 
that  every  Chinese  official  is  a  “  for¬ 
eigner,”  in  most  cases  even  requiring 
an  interpreter  in  his  dealings  with  the 
local  people.  There  is  only  one  legiti¬ 
mate  wife,  and  it  is  almost  invariably 
the  practice  of  those  who  can  afford  it 
to  leave  her  at  the  ancestral  home  to 
look  after  family  interests  ;  a  wife  of 
the  second  class  usually  follows  the 
mandarin  to  his  official  post,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  she  takes  the 
position  of  a  legitimate  wife.  In  fact, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  she  steps 
into  her  shoes  :  the  present  Empress- 
Dowager  began  her  career  as  a  hand¬ 
maid  in  this  way.  It  is  the  practice  of 
Europeans  to  call  these  second-class 
wives  “  concubines but  this  is  scarce¬ 
ly  correct,  for  all  sons  are  equally 
legitimate,  and  the  difference  in  wifely 
rank  lies  more  in  form  than  in  sub¬ 
stance.  The  first  or  legitimate  wife  is 
married  with  full  ceremony,  as  in  the 
Roman  confarreatio  ;  the  others  usually 
by  coemptio,  or  purchase.  If  a  man¬ 
darin  has — and  he  usually  has — more 
than  one  wife  living  with  him,  each 
one  is  provided  with  a  separate  suite  of 
apartments,  and  if  (which  is  considered 
very  good  form)  he  has  his  mother  or 
his  grandmother  living  with  him  too. 
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naturally  each  of  these  venerable  ladies 
has  her  own  apartment  and  her  private 
bevy  of  “  slaveys.”  Of  course,  if  the 
grandmother  were  there  she  would  rule 
the  roost,  and  all  the  others  would 
have  to  pay  their  respects  twice  a  day  ; 
if  the  mother  were  the  senior,  or  if  the 
legitimate  wife  should  happen  to  be 
there,  each  of  these  would  in  turn  oc¬ 
cupy  the  post  of  honor  belonging  first 
of  all  to  the  grandmother.  A  man’s 
wife  has  no  rights  except  subject  to 
those  of  his  mother,  and  a  man’s  con¬ 
cubine  has  no  rights  except  subject  to 
those  of  his  wife.  No  matter  who  is 
their  real  mother,  all  the  sons  have  to 
regard  the  first  wife  as  their  legal 
parent,  and  they  mourn  at  her  death 
three  times  longer  than  for  their  natu¬ 
ral  mother.  This  is  the  theory  ;  but 
of  course  Chinamen  are,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  human,  and  the  question  of  per¬ 
sonal  ascendency  may  always  come  to 
the  fore  in  unexpected  ways. 

When  the  mandarin  first  opens  his 
eyes  in  the  morning,  it  is  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  one  of  his  wives.  A  Chinese 
always  sleeps  with  his  clothes  on— that 
is,  he  removes  only  the  outer  garments  ; 
and  having  undone  the  waist-band, 
anklets,  collar,  and  so  on,  retires  to 
rest  in  his  linen.  The  first  thing  is  to 
clean  his  teeth,  which  is  usually  a  long 
and  noisy  operation.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  takes  a  large  mug,  a  silver 
tongue- scraper,  a  brush,  and  often  a 
bit  of  willow  twig,  and  goes  out  into 
the  courtyard  to  complete  this  part  of 
his  toilet.  The  lavatory  arrangements, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  viceroy,  are  of  the 
simplest  description  ;  a  small  copper 
or  brass  basin  rests  upon  a  primitive 
stand  like  a  folding  chair,  and  while 
the  master  is  spluttering  and  coughing 
in  the  courtyard,  one  of  the  “  slaveys” 
or  handmaids  (who  sleep  coiled  up  in 
various  holes  and  corners  under  the 
beds,  in  the  kitchens,  passages,  and 
outhouses)  has  already  filled  the  copper 
basin  with  warm  water  and  brought 
“  the  rag.”  Often  and  often  have  I 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  the  “  hotel  rag” 
in  Chinese  inns.  This  rag  is  a  purely 
Chinese  institution,  and  consists  of  an 
old  dish-cloth  dipped  in  boiling  water. 
It  is  the  exception  to  use  soap,  but 
occasionally  a  native  preparation  from 
tea-oil  or  a  piece  of  pumice-stone  is 
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used.  The  mandarin  rubs  his  head, 
face,  neck,  and  hands  with  the  family 
rag,  ties  his  drawers  at  the  ankles, 
hitches  himself  up  generally,  puts  on 
a  pair  of  silk  leggings  and  a  long  robe, 
and  his  undress  toilet  is  complete. 
The  next  thing  is  the  tea  and  “  piece 
of  heart.”  While  the  handmaids  are 
scurrying  about  getting  all  these  things 
ready  for  their  master  and  mistresses, 
the  mandarin  gets  hold  of  his  copper¬ 
headed  pipe  and  has  a  whiff  or  two  of 
tobacco  ;  if  he  is  energetic,  he  himself 
lights  up  with  a  paper  spill  or  an  in¬ 
cense  stick,  but  more  commonly  a  little 
girl  stands  by  to  perform  this  duty  too. 
Now  comes  the  tea  and  the  “  piece  of 
heart,”  consisting  of  barley  cakes, 
“  oil”  or  sponge  cakes,  sesame  rolls,  or 
sweet  biscuits  of  some  kind.  After 
that  he  has  another  smoke  and  mean¬ 
while  sends  out  word  to  his  “  family 
man”  to  get  his  sedan  chair  ready. 
All  Chinese  are  early  risers,  and  visits 
are  invariably  paid  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  sometimes  even  before  day¬ 
light.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  opium- 
smokers  things  are  thrown  out  of  gear 
generally,  and  the  chief  civil  official  in 
each  town  can  set  what  rule  he  likes ; 
but  we  are  here  only  dealing  with 
average  mandarins.  The  official  saun¬ 
ters  out  of  the  nether  court  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  proceeds'*^  to 
interview  his  secretaries,  most  of  whom 
are  already  at- work  in  their  respective 
offices.  These  secretaries  are  always 
well  paid,  and  practically  “  run  the 
yam^n."  There  are  always  at  least  six 
administrative  divisions  in  a  busy  city 
yamtn,  and  sometimes  even  more. 
There  is  the  tax-collecting  secretary, 
the  punishment  secretary — these  two 
are  the  most  important ;  the  private- 
letter  secretary,  despatch  secretary, 
works  secretary,  law  secretary,  and  so 
on.  These  men  throughout  China 
belong  to  an  hereditary  order,  and 
mostly  hail  from  Cheh  Kiang  province. 
They  keep  as  secret  as  possible  the 
forms  of  correspondence,  the  inner 
wheels  of  the  accounts,  and  the  bribery 
ledgers,  and  form  such  a  powerful  com¬ 
bination  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  for 
a  mandarin  of  merely  average  ability 
to  work  except  under  their  guidance. 
If  he  is  a  sensible  man,  he  at  once  falls 
in  with  “  olo  custom,”  and  shares  the 
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plunder  in  good  honest  style.  But  it 
must  hero  be  mentioned  that  most 
mandarins  at  the  outset  of  their  career 
are  in  charge  of  a  “  belly-band.”  This 
belly-band  is  a  usurious  individual 
from  Peking  (though  by  no  means 
always  a  Pekingese),  who  furnishes  the 
wherewithal  to  purchase  an  outfit, 
make  official  presents,  and  defray  the 
cost  of  ]iroceeding  to  the  first  post  in 
the  provinces.  Of  course,  if  there  are 
many  grandmothers,  mothers,  and 
wives  in  the  cavalcade,  this  becomes  a 
serious  matter  ;  but  the  Chinese,  and 
especially  the  Manchus,  take  an  hilari¬ 
ous  view  of  life,  and  set  out  with  a 
light  heart  from  Peking,  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage,  firmly  resolved  to  make  their  pile 
in  any  way  they  can.  The  secretaries 
therefore  have  to  reckon  with  the  belly- 
band  as  well  as  with  the  mandarin, 
and  as  twenty  per.  cent,  is  the  very 
lowest  interest  a  man  can  expect  to 
pay  in  China,  the  unfortunate  man¬ 
darin  often  has  a  hard  fight  of  it  before 
he  can  get  his  head  well  above  water. 
Moreover,  if  his  father  or  mother  or 
either  of  their  parents  dies,  he  has  to 
retire  immediately  into  private  life  for 
three  years  ;  hence  perhaps  the  custom 
of  tending  grandmothers  so  carefully 
under  one’s  own  eye. 

Let  ns  suppose,  however,  that  the 
old  ladies  are  in  good  health,  the  belly- 
band  paid  off,  and  affairs  generally  in 
a  smiling  condition.  The  mandarin 
carefully  examines  the  accounts  of  the 
tax-collecting  secretary,  and  (though 
this  last  is  a  much  darker  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  business)  the  punishment  secre¬ 
tary  ;  this  functionary,  it  must  be  ex¬ 
plained,  issues  the  warrants,  receives 
informations  (often  against  rich  per¬ 
sons),  billets  policemen  upon  persons 
of  suspicious  character  (seldom  very 
poor),  etc.  The  mandarin  exchanges 
pipes,  snuff,  and  compliments  with  his 
henchmen,  allows  his  family  men  to 
robe  him,  and  sallies  forth  in  his  palan¬ 
keen  to  pay  official  visits  ;  in  the  case 
of  city  governors,  not  a  single  day 
passes  but  what  a  morning  visit  must 
be  paid  to  the  prefect,  intendant, 
judge,  treasurer,  provincial  governor, 
or  viceroy,  but  as  often  as  not  the 
superior  “blocks  the  chariot,”  i.e., 
declines  to  receive  the  proffered  visit. 
This,  of  course,  is  only  in  the  provincial 


capitals.  The  fewer  mandarins  there 
are  in  a  town,  the  more  otiose  does 
official  life  become,  until  (as  I  have 
often  seen)  in  a  remote  country  district 
we  find  perhaps  only  a  city  governor 
and  a  petty  military  commandant, 
both  smoking  opium  all  night  and 
sleeping  all  day  ;  never  seeing  any  one 
but  their  relatives  and  concubines,  and 
simply  vegetating  in  slothful  indolence, 
leaving  everything  to  their  secretaries, 
police,  and  family  men,  until  the  time 
shall  arrive  to  retire  with  a  fortune. 

The  official  visits  often  last  several 
hours.  Our  mandarin  has  to  conciliate 
the  secretaries,  police,  and  family  men 
of  each  superior,  as  well  as  the  superiors 
themselves  ;  but  it  as  often  as  not  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  city  governor  of  character 
will  boldly  take  his  superiors  in  hand 
and  “  run”  the  whole  lot  of  them  ;  for 
in  China  a  weak  big  man  is  often  as 
afraid  of  an  energetic  small  man  as  a 
corrupt  small  man  is  of  an  honest  big 
one.  The  peculiar  official  life  I  have 
above  described  is,  therefore,  greatly 
complicated  and  varied  by  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies  of  each  individual.  It 
is  by  no  means  unusual  in  China  for 
mandarin  to  be  honest ;  an  honest 
viceroy  may  work  wonders  in  a  very 
few  years,  but  an  honest  small  man 
runs  greater  risks  ;  for,  though  all  his 
superiors  are  obliged  to  pretend  to 
approve  him — especially  if  the  people 
have  declared  themselves  in  his  favor — 
half  of  them  are  secretly  longing  for  an 
opportunity  to  “  smash”  him  ;  and, 
unless  he  is  very  wary,  he  is  apt  to  bo 
charged  with  lunacy,  eccentricity,  or 
“  ordinariness  of  character.” 

Well,  after  his  round  of  visits,  back 
comes  the  mandarin,  flags  flying,  gongs 
beating,  hungry  and  exhausted,  to  his 
yamin.  The  first  thing  he  does  after 
getting  out  of  his  chair  is  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  grandmother  or  his 
mother.  The  old  ladies  order  up  a 
bevy  of  girls,  gruel  is  served,  a  few 
compliments  exchanged,  the  official 
clothes  are  carefully  removed  and 
placed  in  boxes,  the  mandarin  calls  for 
his  pipe,  and  preparations  are  made 
for  dinner.  Men  almost  always  eat 
alone,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  respect¬ 
ful  for  either  a  wife  or  a  son  to  sit  and 
eat  in  the  master’s  presence.  Though 
mandarins  occasionally  give  expensive 
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“  feeds,”  in  which  birds’  nests,  sharks’ 
fins,  sea  slugs,  and  other  luxuries  take 
a  prominent  part,  still  in  their  private 
life  they  are  usually  very  simple. 
Even  a  viceroy  will  occasionally  squat 
on  his  heels  with  a  plain  bowl  of  rice 
in  his  hand,  and  shovel  it  down  with 
chopsticks  like  a  common  coolie.  The 
usual  course,  however,  is  for  the  meal 
to  be  served  in  the  “  library” — so  called 
from  having  no  books  in  it — or  other 
vacant  apartment  in  the  private  court. 
There  is  never  a  regular  “  set”  repast 
— no  knives,  spoons,  or  forks  ;  no  table¬ 
cloth,  cruet-stand,  mustard,  pepper, 
salt,  bread,  or  napkin.  A  large  bowl 
of  hot  rice  is  set  down  on  a  tea-poy  or 
book-shelf,  another  bowl  containing 
soup  or  rice-water,  with  perhaps  a 
pigeon’s  egg  floating  in  it,  and  a  coujde 
of  small  saucers  containing  an  ounce 
or  two  of  pork,  sour  cabbage,  salt  duck, 
smoked  ham,  shrimps,  etc.,  are  placed 
near  ;  the  mandarin,  placing  a  tiny 
morsel  of  tasty  stuff  on  the  end  of  his 
tongue  to  encourage  the  rice  down  and 
give  it  a  zest,  proceeds  solemnly  to 
shovel  away.  Occasionally  he  may  take 
a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  or  rather  rice 
spirit,  always  served  hot,  but  half-a- 
-  dozen  of  these  would  scarcely  amount 
in  bulk  to  a  single  glass  of  our  sherry. 
The  meal  usually  winds  up  with  a  long 
pull  at  the  soup  or  rice-water  ;  then  a 
few  cups  of  tea  and  a  pipe  or  two,  and 
finally  a  snooze,  either  in  the  library  or 
in  one  of  the  concubines’  rooms. 

At  2  or  3  p.M.  the  mandarin  shakes 
himself  up  again,  and  if  business  is  so 
moderate  that  he  can  afford  to  postpone 
the  hearing  of  cases  so  late,  he  robes 
himself  and  proceeds  to  the  second  or 
third  court  to  sit  as  judge.  Of  course, 
in  a  busy  city  the  mandarin  has  to 
hurry  over  his  midday  meal  and  go 
without  a  snooze  ;  as  1  said  before,  it 
all  depends  upon  how  many  superiors 
there  are  “knocking  around.”  The 
“  court”  is  literally  a  court  ;  that  is  lo 
say,  it  is  a  court-yard  partly  or  entirely 
roofed  in.  The  paraphernalia  of  jus¬ 
tice  consist  of  a  large  table,  perhaps 
ten  feet  by  three,  covered  with  a  red 
cloth,  or  painted  red.  On  this  table 
are  set  black  and  red  ink-slabs,  brushes, 
and  the  other  usual  writing  materials, 
besides  a  sort  of  hammer,  with  which 
the  mandarin  occasionally  knocks  on 
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the  table.  Behind  are  what  look  like 
“  stands  of  arms  and  indeed  they 
are — they  are  stands  containing  spears, 
hatchets,  and  other  strange  objects 
usually  carried  by  lictors.  Every  one 
addressing  the  court,  be  he  plaintiff, 
defendant,  or  witness,  must  kneel ; 
the  only  exceptions  are  official  person¬ 
ages  or  those  holding  titular  rank. 
There  is  no  limit  lo  the  city  magis¬ 
trate’s  jurisdiction  ;  it  extends  over  all 
matters — civil,  criminal,  political,  so¬ 
cial,  religious.  In  all  cases  sentence 
of  death  is  pronounced  by  the  city 
magistrate  before  the  matter  is  taken 
to  a  higher  court.  The  mode  of  pro 
cedure  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  de¬ 
cidedly  undignified.  The  magistrate 
speaks  in  a  loud,  impatient  voice, 
abuses  the  accused,  asks  unfair  and 
leading  questions,  goes  into  matters 
irrelevant  to  the  issue,  takes  cognizance 
of  hearsay,  and,  in  short,  outrages 
every  sentiment  of  fairness  and  im¬ 
partiality.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  mandarin  to  speak  publicly  in  any 
but  one  form  or  the  other  of  the  so- 
called  “  mandarin  dialects.”  Hence, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  position,  an 
official  will  go  through  the  form  of 
having  an  interpreter  for  a  language 
— sometimes  even  his  native  tongue — 
he  understands  perfectly  well.  On 
one  occasion  I  sat  as  assessor  to  a  lilan- 
chu  mandarin  who  spoke  Cantonese 
perfectly.  The  witnesses  were  mostly 
Cantonese,  but  the  mandarin  roared 
out  his  questions  in  Pekingese  ;  they 
were  interpreted  in  a  corrupt  southern 
mandarin  dialect,  through  which  me¬ 
dium,  again,  the  Cantonese  answers 
were  returned.  Things  went  on  so  un¬ 
satisfactorily  that  I  at  last  conducted 
the  examination  myself  in  Cantonese, 
and,  although  the  mandarin  under¬ 
stood  every  word  that  was  said,  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  him  in  Pekingese.  It 
need  hardly  be  hinted  that,  what  with 
secretaries,*  interpreters,  taking  down 
written  depositions,  and  total  absence 
of  rules  of  evidence,  the  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  justice  is  infinitely  small  where 
bribery  is  at  work.  An  attempt  to 
administer  rough  justice  is,  however, 
as  often  the  rule  as  the  exception. 
There  is  also  another  safeguard.  The 
Chinese,  if  unscrupulous,  are  easy¬ 
going,  and  dislike  pushing  things  too 
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far.  Thus,  if  a  gaoler  finds  he  really 
cannot  squeeze  any  more  money  out  of 
a  prisoner,  he  usually  treats  him  with 
reasonable  humanity  ;  if  a  “  warrant- 
holder”  has  been  billeted  upon  a  family 
and  sees  cleat ly  that  ho  has  ruined 
them,  he  generally  leaves  them  enough 
to  recommence  in  life.  In  the  same  way 
the  “family  men”  and  gatekeepers, 
through  whom  the  bribes  commonly 
pass,  endeavor  not  to  kill  entirely  the 
goose  with  the  golden  eggs.  Unless 
political  malignity  or  private  spite  is 
aroused,  ever^/body  manages  to  square 
everybody  else,  and  things  jog  along 
pretty  well.  Still,  the  yamms  have 
such  a  villainous  reputation,  that  most 
respectable  people  prefer  to  carry  their 
disputes  before  a  family  or  village 
tribunal  ;  and,  if  these  agree,  the  law 
takes  no  cognizance  of  any  crime  what¬ 
ever,  except  treason  against  the  state. 
In  fact,  the  policy  of  the  government 
was  cynically  declared  sixty  years  ago 
by  the  Emperor  Taokwang,  who  said  ; 
“  I  wish  my  people  to  dread  the  inside 
of  my  yanmis  as  much  as  possible,  so 
that  they  may  learn  to  settle  their 
quarrels  among  themselves.” 

Most  mandarins  pass  the  whole  of 
their  lives  without  taking  a  single  yard 
of  exercise.  The  late  Nanking  Viceroy 
(father  of  the  Marquis  Tseng)  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  remarkable  character  because 
he  always  walked  “  1000  steps  a  day” 
in  his  private  garden.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  whatever  is  a  mandarin 
ever  seen  on  foot  in  his  own  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  a  popular  judge 
will  try  to  earn  a  reputation  by  going 
out  incognito  at  night ;  but  even  then 
he  takes  a  strong  guard  with  him,  and 
(as  happened  when  I  was  at  Canton) 
gets  his  head  broken  if  he  attempts  to 
pry  too  closely  into  abuses.  As  the 
police  and  the  thieves  are  usually  co¬ 
partners  in  one  concern,  it  naturally 
follows  that  caution  must  be  used  in 
attacking  gaming-houses  which  have 
bribed  themselves  into  quasi-legality. 
A  mandarin’s  leisure,  which  may  be 
said  to  begin  at  5  p.m.  and  continue 
till  9,  is  spent  in  one  or  other  of  the 
following  ways.  Either  he  reads 
poetry  by  himself,  or  he  sends  for  his 
secretaries  to  drink  wine,  crack  melon- 
seeds,  and  compose  poetry  with  him  ; 
or  he  may  shoot  off  a  few  arrows  at  a 


target  in  his  garden  ;  or  (and  this  is 
commonest)  he  may  invite  the  rich 
merchants  to  a  “feed”  in  his  yarntriy 
or  accept  invitations  from  them.  But 
this  is  rather  dangerous  work,  for  there 
is  a  sort  of  unwritten  law  against  man¬ 
darins  leaving  their  own  yaviSns,  ex¬ 
cept  on  official  business  bent ;  on  the 
other  hand,  merchants  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  steer  clear  of  the  local  mandarin 
unless  (as  happened  when  1  was  at 
Kewkiaug)  he  happens  to  be  a  com¬ 
patriot  of  theirs.  On  his  grand¬ 
mother’s,  mother’s,  and  wife’s  birthdays 
the  mandarin  receives  congratulations 
and  presents  :  of  course  on  his  own 
too.  On  these  festive  occasions  he  may 
give  a  play.  In  China,  theatrical 
entertainments  are  commonly  hired 
privately,  though  as  often  as  not  the 
“  man  in  the  street”  is  admitted  gratis. 
But  even  here  caution  is  required  ;  for 
many  days  in  the  year  are  nefasti,  on 
account  of  emperors  having  died  on 
those  anniversaries  ;  and  it  goes  very 
hard  with  a  mandarin  if  he  is  caught 
“  having  music”  on  a  dies  non. 

Chinese — always  supposing  they  are 
not  opium- smokers,  invalids,  or  de¬ 
bauchees — retire  to  rest  as  early  as  they 
rise.  In  most  Chinese  towns  every¬ 
thing  is  quiet  after  sunset,  and  by 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  every  one  is 
either  in  bed  or  is  simply  crooning 
away  the  time  until  sleep  comes  on. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  of  kerosene  lamps  (forbidden  in 
many  large  towns),  the  usual  light  is 
the  common  dip  or  the  rush.  Even 
supposing  the  mandarin  were  studiously 
inclined,  and  not  worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  his  eyesight  would 
soon  give  way  if  he  attempted  to  read, 
regularly  by  such  wretched  illuminants 
as  these.  Dinners  and  feasts  cannot 
take  place  every  day,  so  what  happens 
on  nine  evenings  out  of  ten  is  this  : 
When  the  correspondence  of  the  day 
has  been  read,  drafted,  archived, 
sealed,  or  despatched  ;  when  the  secre¬ 
taries  have  struck  their  balances  and 
exhibited  the  profits  on  the  day  ;  when 
the  business  of  the  judgment-seat  is  at 
an  end,  the  mandarin  gets  out  of  his 
robes,  hat,  collar,  boots,  chaplet,  and 
feathers,  into  an  easy  costume,  in 
which  he  looks  just  like  the  ordinary, 
frowsy,  greasy  tradesman,  lights  his 
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pipe,  and  retires  to  the  harem.  After 
performing  the  proper  obeisances  to 
his  grandmother  or  mother,  he  may 
take  a  platonic  cup  of  tea  or  gruel  with 
his  wife,  after  which  he  selects  the 
apartment  of  one  of  his  concubines. 
He  will  even  take  his  evening  meal  in 
her  room,  smoke  a  few  pipes  with  her 
(for  all  women  smoke  in  China),  and 
perhaps  play  a  game  or  two  at  cards. 
The  etiquette  of  these  apartments  is 
very  strict,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
rival  wife,  a  mother,  or  a  grandmother, 
bursting  in  at  unseemly  hours.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  “  slaveys”  keep 
each  of  the  women  well  informed  as  to 
what  the  others  are  doing,  and  what 
the  master  is  doing,  but  it  is  as  much 
as  their  lives  are  worth  to  be  indiscreet ; 
besides,  if  recommended  by  a  mother 
or  wife,  each  “  slavey”  has  a  chance  of 
becoming  a  concubine  herself  in  due 
time  ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  on  the  whole, 
harem  life  in  China  is  pretty  harmo¬ 
nious.  A  military  mandarin  of  my 


acquaintance  at  Kiungchow  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  communicative  about  his  in¬ 
terior  arrangements.  He  had  seven 
wives,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  legiti¬ 
mate  one,  and  “  ran”  the  whole  yamhi, 
including  her  husband  and  his  regi¬ 
ment.  I  never  saw  her,  but  we  were 
great  official  friends,  and  I  used  to 
send  her  presents  of  all  kinds  in  order 
to  secure  her  goodwill.  She  kept  the 
seal  in  her  possession,  bargained  for 
the  coal  for  the  gunboats,  arranged 
official  mutters  with  me  in  his  absence, 
and  generally  made  herself  useful  and 
a  credit  to  her  sex.  The  inner  life  of 
her  yamSn,  besides  being  freely  com¬ 
municated  to  me  by  her  husband,  used 
to  filter  through  her  servants  to  my 
servants,  and  at  last,  in  one  way  or 
another,  come  round  to  me.  Thus  it 
is  that  my  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  mysteries  of  Chinese  harem  life 
have  been  slightly  above  the  average.— 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  A  SOUL. 

Lost,  lost,  and  not  a  ray 
To  turn  my  night  to  day. 

Lost,  and  no  music’s  air 
To  break  my  dread  despair  : 

Lost  in  the  whelming  dark, 

With  not  a  transient  spark 
From  the  immortal  fire 
Of  purified  desire  : 

Lost,  where  the  meteor  storm 
Sweeps  past  in  formless  form. 

And,  infinitely  sped. 

The  rushing  worlds  seem  dead. 

Lost,  where  each  ordered  sun 
Reports  his  duty  done  ; 

Lost,  in  the  unnamed  abyss 
Where  sun  and  satellite  kiss. 

Found,  when  the  secret’s  found, 

When  every  meanest  mound 
Respeaks  the  Word  that  cries 
To  Lazarus,  Arise  ! 

Found,  when  that  wondrous  note 
Rings  from  each  dancing  mote  ; 

Found,  when  the  soul  grows  still 
Before  the  Eternal  Will. 

— Longman's  Magazine. 
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“MARRIAGE  QUESTIONS  IN  FICTION.” 
The  Standpoint  of  a  Typical  Modern  Woman. 

BY  SARAH  GRAND. 


Thinkers  who  have  examined  the 
evidence  without  prejudice  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  the  woman  move¬ 
ment  as  a  thing  inevitable  as  well  as 
desirable,  an  effort  of  nature  to  raise 
the  race  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of 
being.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  all 
we  know  of  the  principles  of  the  most 
advanced  women,  the  true  leaders, 
among  whom  may  be  found  the  finest 
and  most  capable  type  the  world  has  yet 
produced.  It  is  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  which  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brute,  and  gives  hope  of  the  eventual 
development  of  his  splendid  possibilities 
— those  of  which  there  have  been  many 
indications,  especially  of  late — possi¬ 
bilities  which  may  make  of  him  a  be¬ 
ing  of  even  more  extraordinary  powers 
than  any  he  has  yet  foreseen.  Philos¬ 
ophers  acknowledge  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  “  in  ceaseless  glorious  antagonism 
to  the  cosmic  process  that  something 
teachers  on  another  plane  describe  as 
spirit  at  war  with  matter  to  subdue  it ; 
and  hence  comes  the  indication  that 
the  evolution  of  man  is  promoted  by 
that  which  makes  for  righteousness, 
and  by  that  alone.  And  that  what  is 
truly  the  woman  movement  makes  for 
righteousness  essentially  must  be  evident 
to  those  who  know  anything  about  it. 

The  dark  materialistic  phase  through 
which  the  world  has  been  passing  is 
coming  to  an  end.  Signs  of  the 
awakening  of  the  spirit,  of  its  coming 
triumph  over  mere  intellect,  come  to 
us  continually  from  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  quarters  ;  reawakenings  which 
remind  us  of  truths  that  have  been 
known  from  the  earliest  beginnings, 
but  are  periodically  allowed  to  lapse. 
It  may  be  a  poem,  it  may  be  a  passage 
in  an  otherwise  worthless  book,  a  para¬ 
graph  in  a  paper,  or  a  chance  remark, 
to  which  we  owe  our  own  individual 
awakening  ;  but,  whencesoever  it  comes, 
the  cause  of  it  is  of  interest,  and  may 
be  of  use.  This,  at  least,  would  seem 
to  be  the  reason  people  are  so  often 


asked  to  name  the  source  from  which 
help  came,  and  more  particularly  the 
booKS  which  have  been  epoch-making 
in  the  history  of  the  development  of 
their  minds — the  formation  of  their 
opinions.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
us  are  taken  aback  by  the  question, 
and,  out  of  the  many  books  that  we 
have  read  with  approval  and  pleasure, 
and  even  returned  to,  find  it  impossible, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  name 
the  one  to  which  we  owe  most.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  books 
which  have  influenced  public  opinion 
and  been  epoch-making  in  the  history 
of  nations.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  name  the  chief  of  these,  their  careers 
are  so  well  known.  Of  such  works 
there  are  two  kinds— the  kind  that 
produce  an  instantaneous  effect,  as  for 
instance.  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  and  the 
kind  which  make  no  immediate  stir 
upon  their  appearance,  but  gradually 
work  their  way  from  hand  to  hand,  are 
read  with  reflection,  temperately  dis¬ 
cussed,  and, make  a  lasting  impression. 
The  influence  of  one  of  these,  spread¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  beneath  the  surface  in¬ 
sidiously,  becomes  a  power  for  good  or 
evil  before  it  is  suspected  of  being  any¬ 
thing  but  one  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
ephemeral  productions  which  come, 
flash  for  a  moment  in  newspaper 
notices,  find  their  way  into  circulating 
libraries,  are  taken  up  for  a  little  and 
then  let  fall  and  forgotten  for  the  next 
on  the  list.  The  epoch-making  book, 
of  the  kind  which  is  not  recognized  for 
what  it  is  all  at  once,  is  generally  a 
book  of  more  solid  literary  qualities 
than  its  showier  companion,  which 
immediately  appeals  to  the  popular 
taste,  and  this  is  one  reason  for  its 
slower,  surer  career.  It  is  the  finer 
minds  that  first  appreciate  it,  and  they, 
as  it  were,  teach  it  at  their  leisure  to 
such  of  us  as  are  capable  of  instruction. 
A  book  of  this  kind  has  been  among 
us  now  for  some  months.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  not  a  book  of  the  popular  kind. 
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and  has  made  no  sensation  ;  but  it  has 
met  with  the  greatest  respect.  The 
gentlemen  among  the  reviewers  spoke 
of  it  generously  whether  they  agreed 
with  it  or  not ;  and  even  some  of  the 
others,  when  they  took  time  to  read 
and  reflect,  were  not  vulgar  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  while,  among  the  leaders  of 
thought,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  of  it : 
“  I  have  been  reading  it  alike  with 

Sleasure  and  profit and  Dr.  Max 
iordau  declared  it  to  be  “  re¬ 
markable.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sug¬ 
gestive  contributions  to  the  much-de¬ 
bated  woman-question.”  But  why 
woman-question  rather  than  human- 
question  or  humanity- question,  or  any 
other  expression  which  would  suggest 
the  combined  interests  of  men  and 
women,  since  they  cannot  be  separated, 
one  pauses  to  ask. 

The  book  to  which  1  refer  is  called 
Marriage  Qiiestions  in  Modern  Fiction : 
and  other  Essays  on  Kindred  Subjects. 
By  Elizabeth  Kachel  Chapman  (John 
Lane).  The  title  is  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind,  elaborately  conscientious,  but 
awkward.  One  sees  the  desire  in  it  to 
be  accurate  above  everything,  and  yet 
it  does  not  give  a  good  idea  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  neither  does  it  convey  any  sus¬ 
picion  of  what  able  critics  have  called 
”  the  scholarly  manner  in  which  it  is 
written,”  or  “  the  candor,  perfect 
temper,  and  ‘  sweet  reasonableness’ 
which,  even  when  it  does  not  persuade, 
makes  us  wish  to  be  persuaded” — but 
then  what  title  would  ?  One  must  get 
the  book,  must  possess  it  one’s  self, 
and  live  in  it,  pencil  in  hand,  to  know 
what  it  is. 

Our  minds  are  forever  reaching  out 
after  something,  something  elusive, 
something  which  hovers  on  the  confines 
of  thought,  but  is  not  to  be  coaxed  into 
focus  ;  that  something  which  it  would 
make  such  a  difference  to  be  able  to  say 
to  ourselves  and  convey  to  others.  It 
is  the  power  of  expression  that  eludes 
us  thus.  We  know  what  we  know,  we 
have  perceived  what  is  beyond  us,  but 
there  comes  to  us  no  form  of  words  in 
which  to  announce  it.  This  need  of 
expression  is  imperative  ;  it  is  a  thirst 
that  parches  painfully  ;  so  that  it  is 
rapture  if  by  some  happy  influence  we 
ourselves  are  inspired  to  speak  ;  but 
even  if  we  find  what  we  have  in  our 


consciousness  expressed  for  us  by  an¬ 
other  the  joy  is  hardly  less,  while  the 
refreshment  and  stimulant  are,  if  any¬ 
thing,  greater.  In  Miss  Chapman’s 
work  one  finds  this  sort  of  satisfaction. 
The  subjects  of  her  essays  are  of  vital 
importance  to  every  intelligent  person  ; 
and  her  manner  of  treating  them  is 
nourishing.  One  reads  a  page,  and 
straightway  one  finds  one’s  self  think¬ 
ing.  The  mind,  strengthened  and 
stimulated,  quickly  assimilates  the  well- 
prepared  delicate  food,  and  sets  off  of 
itself  in  search  of  more.  It  fetches 
back  forgotten  knowledge  from  afar  off, 
where  it  had  laid  dormant,  it  may  be, 
for  a  long  time,  on  the  confines  of 
recollection,  and  turns  it  to  account. 
It  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  writer  who  rouses  us  in 
this  way.  It  is  good  to  be  in  agree¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  equally  good  to  be  able 
to  walk  in  kindliwise  with  some  one 
from  whom  we  differ,  or  think  that  we 
differ  ;  then  there  is  that  clash  of  miiuls 
which  draws  from  one  and  the  other 
those  illuminating  flashes  which  help 
so  much  to  light  us  to  the  truth.  How 
slowly,  slowly  our  ideas  develop  !  how 
we  have  to  alter,  to  modify,  to  hark 
back,  to  corkscrew  our  way  along,  and 
how  hopeless  it  would  all  be  if  we  gave 
way  to  the  desire  to  appear  to  be  right 
— that  is  to  say,  the  desire  to  prove  our 
own  first  crude  opinions  right — to  try 
and  justify  our  own  mistakes  instead  of 
recognizing  them  and  acknowledging 
them  for  what  they  are  ;  instead  of 
holding  fast  for  object  the  truth,  and 
struggling  to  arrive  at  it  with  all  our 
might.  But  it  is  good  to  question,  and 
those  of  us  who  really  believe  that  the 
truth  will  out,  and  the  right  triumph 
in  the  end,  do  question  fearlessly. 
Only  the  priests  of  a  shaky  faith  need 
dread  discussion.  While  in  the  ques¬ 
tioning  stage,  any  work  that  helps  to 
settle  our  opinions  is  a  work  to  be  wel¬ 
comed,  especially  in  these  days,  and  by 
young  people.  It  would  be  an  insult 
to  all  right-minded  parents  to  insinuate 
that  they  do  not  do  their  best  to  equip 
their  children  for  the  battle  of  life  with 
a  good  set  of  principles  ;  but  they  do 
not  always  show  tohy  the  principles  are 
good,  what  necessity  there  is  for  them, 
what  would  happen  without  them. 
The  problem  of  life  would  be  more 
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happily  solved  by  most  women  if  in 
their  youth  the  main  factors  were  not 
either  systematically  suppressed  or  mis¬ 
represented.  People  are  often  caught 
by  specious  arguments  for  want  of  a 
definition.  “  Why  do  you  believe  in 
monogamy  ?”  some  one  asks  an  intelli¬ 
gent  girl.  “  Oh — because  I  do  !”  she 
stammers,  taken  aback  by  the  unex¬ 
pected  question.  Then  come  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  other  side,  which,  being 
the  first  she  has  heard  of  them,  seem  to 
her  unanswerable.  The  old  custom  was 
to  give  young  people  nothing  to  read 
that  would  “  unsettle  their  minds,” 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  only  to  hear 
one  side  of  a  question,  that  naturally 
of  which  their  teachers  approved  ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  when  they 
were  released  from  tutelage,  and  went 
out  into  the  world,  where  they  were 
liable  to  have  the  most  opposite  points 
of  view  presented  to  them  casually, 
being  unprepared,  their  'ideas  were 
often  veritably  unsettled,  and  that  once 
for  all.  Now  we  go  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme.  Young  people  are  allowed  to 
read  pretty  much  what  they  like. 
They  wander  without  a  guide  through 
mazes  of  modern  fiction,  crude  stuff 
for  the  most  part,  written  by  people 
whose  own  ideas  are  often  only  the 
degenerate  echo  of  other  writers  whose 
work  they  have  not  half  digested. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unwholesome 
than  this  kind  of  indiscriminate  brows¬ 
ing,  following  upon  the  disastrous  folly 
of  an  education  which  has  ignored  the 
vital  questions  most  of  us  have  to  an¬ 
swer  sooner  or  later,  as  we  work  out 
the  problems  of  life  for  ourselves  ;  and 
those  are  fortunate  who  come  across 
an  antidote  like  Miss  Chapman’s  book. 

Miss  Chapman  writes  essentially  from 
the  higher  standpoint.  Judged  by  her 
work,  she  shows  herself  to  be  a  typical 
product  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
modern  woman  of  the  best  type,  bold 
in  her  intellectual  su[>eriority,  timid  in 
her  womanly  reserve,  habitually  self- 
effacing,  and  desiring  us  all  to  be  so  ; 
as  when  she  suggests — 

”...  that  our  prevailing  habit  of  mind 
should  be  one  of  quietness  and  confidence, 
rather  than  of  aggressiveness  and  arrogance.” 

There  is  a  fine  note  of  courtesy  and 
high-breeding  in  all  she  writes,  and 


also  of  exceeding  gentleness  ;  as  witness 
the  way  in  which  she  does  justice  to 
“  our  leading  comic  paper,”  while 
pleading  for  justice  from  it : 

“  Think,”  she  says,  “  how  different  would 
have  been  the  view  taken  in  English  society 
at  this  moment  of  the  woman  of  serious  aims 
and  high  ideals,  if  she  had  even  for  one  instant 
been  referred  to  in  its  pages  otherwise  than 
with  derision.  Its  honorable  traditions  have 
been  for  generations  so  sane,  so  generous,  so 
catholic,  so  humane,  that  the  humblest 
creature,  it  might  be  thought,  would  not  look 
in  vain  for  justice  at  its  hands.  Alas  I  the 
woman  who  loves  knowledge,  who  loves 
wisdom,  who  loves  her  kind,  and  desires  to 
take  her  humble  share  in  the  universal  effort 
of  all  good  men  to  leave  the  world  a  little 
better  than  they  find  it,  is  the  only  sentient 
being  for  whom  it  has  no  mercy,  but  only  the 
most  poignant  shafts  of  its  satire,  the  keenest 
edge  of  its  ridicule.  Let  her  be  as  gentle  and 
womanly  as  she  will  (and  if  she  is  worth  any¬ 
thing  at  all  she  does  will) ;  let  her  be  the 
light  of  her  home,  and  the  joy  of  the  hearts 
neatest  to  her  (if  she  is  of  the  right  temper 
she  will  make  it  her  primary  aim  to  be  both) ; 
let  her  be  attractive  and  sweet  and  comely, 
nay,  let  her  be  beautiful— it  is  all  one— in  an 
organ  which  takes  thought  for  the  poor, 
which  champions  the  down  trodden,  which 
has  always  a  tender  word  to  spare  for  the 
sweated  seamstress,  a  pitying  one  for  the 
‘  horse  o’er  driven  she  sees  herself  mir¬ 
rored  as  hard  and  sour  and  prudish  and 
physically  repulsive— a  gaunt,  ill-dressed, 
sexless  monster  pour  lire.  Is  it  vain  to  point 
out  that  such  a  handling  of  the  woman  who 
has  interests  other  than  the  study  of  fashion- 
plates  and  tlie  interchange  of  ‘  feline  ameni¬ 
ties’  is  anachronistic  asj  well  as  unjust?  Is 
it  useless  to  entreat  from  a  journal  which  is  a 
power  in  our  midst,  as  well  as  a  perennial 
pleasure,  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  difference 
between  the  real,  salutary  woman-movement, 
and  the  froth  and  scum  that  gather  on  the 
crest  of  the  steadily  advancing  wave  ?” 

But  if  she  speaks  gently,  she  speaks 
strongly  also  when  there  is  need  for 
brave  words  ;  there  is  no  weakness  in 
her  gentleness.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  passage  in  Religio  FemincB, 
a  Foreimrd,  where  she  asserts — 

“ .  .  .  .  that  he  is  no  friend  to  humanity  ' 
who,  under  present  conditions,  would  deprive 
humanity  ot  a  single  aid  to  conduct,  a  single 
prop  to  self-control,  a  single  incentive  to  self- 
sacrifice.  Such  reforms  as  are  needed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  maniage — and  they  are  many, 
especially  in  the  moral  and  physical  sphere — 
should  be  carefully  built  up  on  the  existing 
structure.  But  to  lay  rash  bauds  upon  the 
existing  structure  itself— the  difiicult  achieve¬ 
ment  of  travelling  ages,  toiling  out  of  mire 
into  manhood— is  the  work  not  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  or  far-sighted  reformer,  but  of  the 
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incendiary  or  the  anarchist,  of  the  madman 
or  the  fool.” 

And  here  again  in  her  essay  on  Mar¬ 
riage  Questions  in  Modern  Fiction : 

“  Let  us  have  done  with  temporizing,  with 
evasions,  with  half-hearted  tributes  to  motives, 
sincere  if  mistaken,  with  praising  power 
when  we  should  be  stamping  out  a  pest. 
Let  thought  be  free,  let  thiukers  be  out¬ 
spoken.  let  social  problems  of  every  kind  be 
threshed  out  in  the  press  ;  above  all  in  fiction  ! 
But  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  best  literary  tra¬ 
ditions  of  our  land  are  preserved  untarnished 
by  compromise  witli  the  unclean  thing,  with 
what,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  atavism,  and  from  an  ethical  one- 
corruption.” 

While  on  this  subject  she  strikes  a 
much-needed  note  of  warning  to  the 
young  : 

“  Such  glad  tidings  as  the  hill-top  gospel 
may  contain  are  not  for  women  at  all,”  she 
says,  “  but  for  the  imperfectly  developed 
male,  the  man  of  yesterday,  who  has  not  yet 
attained  to  that  evolutionary  stage  where 
human  beings  recognize  that 

“  ‘  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-con¬ 
trol. 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power.’ 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  superfluous  to 
put  the  cleverish  ardent  girl,  in  whom  intellect 
has  outstripped  experience,  on  her  guard,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  crafty  plausibility 
with  which  it  is  sought  to  make  her  the  agent 
of  her  own  undoing.  Throughout  these  two 
novels,  the  first  of  which  glorifies  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage-tie,  and  the  second  the 
violation  of  it,  the  phraseology  employed  is 
specious  in  the  extreme,  and  is  of  the  sort 
which  she  has  been  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  loftiest  spirituality  and  all  the  nobler 
forms  of  moral  effort.” 

But  if  the  “  ardent  giil”  would  study 
the  whole  of  this  essay  carefully,  both 
before  and  after  she  reads  the  books 
with  wdiich  it  deals,  there  would  be  lit¬ 
tle  chance  of  her  becoming  “  the  agent 
of  her  own  undoing.” 

In  discussing  the  views  of  others, 
this  modern  lady  differs  without  bitter¬ 
ness,  but  firmly,  giving  full  reason  for 
her  opinions.  She  knows  what  she 
means,  and  she  says  it  in  a  manner  at 
once  masterly,  scholarly,  and  temper¬ 
ate.  There  is  something  flattering  even 
in  the  w'ay  she  disagrees — she  does  it  so 
graciously  ;  it  is  as  if  she  thought  one 
worth  the  trouble.  She  has  no  need 
to  exalt  herself  by  pulling  others  down, 
nor  does  she  attempt  it ;  her  constant 
effort  is  to  appreciate  to  the  uttermost. 


All  that  she  says  is  calm,  judicial,  the 
result  of  mature  deliberation,  the  sum¬ 
ming-up  of  a  just  judge,  not  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  opinion  formed  at  her  writ¬ 
ing-table  after  she  took  up  her  pen. 
She  proves  herself,  in  fact,  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  able  critic,  but  with  that 
added  grace  of  noble  womanhood  which 
not  only  makes  people  want  to  be  at 
their  best  and  do  their  best  to  please 
her,  but  also  inspires  them  both  to  be 
and  to  do.  When  she  objects  to  a  pas¬ 
sage,  our  impulse  is  to  expunge  it; 
when  she  mentions  a  mistake,  we  ache 
to  correct  it.  Her  knowledge,  taste, 
discrimination,  sincerity,  and  tact  make 
of  her  opinion  a  living  influence  which, 
if  only  she  expressed  it  oftener,  would 
help  to  raise  the  literature  of  the  day 
to  a  higher  standard.  She  is  versatile, 
too,  this  modern  lady,  as  witness  the 
capacity  in  her  Companion  to  hi  Mc- 
moriam  (an  admirable  analysis  specially 
mentioned  in  the  recent  Life  of  I'enny- 
son,  by  his  son,  as  the  best),  the  logic 
of  her  Comtist  Lover,  the  poetry  in 
A  Little  Child's  Wreath.  One  under¬ 
stands  why  Tennyson  loved  her  conver¬ 
sation,  and  how  it  came  about  that  it 
was  to  her  he  gave  his  great  pronounce¬ 
ment  on  art,  the  master-word  : 

“  .  .  .  pausing  as  we  strolled  on  the  ter¬ 
race  of  his  beautiful  Surrey  home  :  ‘  They 
talk  of  Art  for  Art's  sake.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  Art  for  Art’s  sake— Art  for 
Mau’s  sake.’ 

.“  It  is,  I  believe.”  she  comments  upon  this, 
“  only  in  proportion  as  we  are  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  that  saying  that  we  shall  individually 
or  nationally  excel  in  art,  and  bring  to  per¬ 
fection  those  shapes,  those  tones,  those  ideas 
of  beauty  which  always  at  their  best  uplift 
as  well  as  interest,  purify  as  well  as  fascinate 
mankind.” 

In  her  present  work  Miss  Chapman 
gives,  in  Religio  Femince,  an  admirably 
clear  statement  of  her  views  on  social 
subjects.  They  are  the  views  which 
are  held  by  pretty  nearly  all  the  best 
and  most  advanced  modern  women ; 
and  any  sane  person  must  wonder,  when 
he  comes  to  study  them,  what  kind  of 
creatures  they  are  who  receive  with  de¬ 
rision  and  refuse  with  discourtesy  de¬ 
mands  so  moderate  and  reasonable  as 
well  as  so  just,  and  so  evidently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  further  the  interests  of  men 
and  women  alike.  Take  what  she  says 
on  the  vexed  question  of  equality,  for 
instance  : 
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“  I  do  not  hold  it  essential  to  labor  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  abstract  equality  between  the  sexes. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  unwisdom  in 
insisting  upon  the  theoretic  acceptance  of  this 
dogma,  and  that  women  should,  for  the 
present,  content  themselves  with  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  maxim — La  carriere  ouverte  avx  talents 
—in  other  words,  with  the  opportunity  to  test 
their  powers,  and  to  give  proof  of  capacity 
in  a  fair  Held  without  favor.  All  that  we 
need  demand,  I  take  it,  is  the  removal  from 
our  path  of  obstacles  based  on  convention,  or 
prejudice,  or  a  monopolizing  selfishness. 
The  rest  may  safely  be  left  to  the  arbitrament 
of  time.” 

She  believes — 

“.  .  .  the  best  woman  to  be  she  who,  wliile 
rejoicing  in  her  home,  and  diffusing  joy 
around  lier  there,  rejoicing  in  hei  womanhood, 
in  her  motherhood,  in  the  love  she  gets  and 
the  love  she  spends,  has  yet  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy  and  energy  of  character  enough  to  em¬ 
brace  interests  outside  the  personal  sphere, 
and  as  legitimate  opportunity  oilers  to  absorb 
herself  in  these  ;  the  woman  who  is  capable 
of  abstract  thought  and  serious  study,  who  is 
bent  on  ridding  Iterself  of  the  shallower  and 
pettier  traits  which  subjection  and  irrespon¬ 
sibility  have  fostered  in  her  sex,  who  cares 
for  the  honor  of  her  country  as  well  as  for 
the  comfort  of  her  household,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  race  as  well  as  for  her  own  happiness,” 

'j’oward  the  marriage  question,  as 
might  be  predicted  from  the  foregoing, 
this  last  most  modern  woman’s  attitude 
is  uncompromising.  She  allows  that 
love  is  the  only  excuse  for  marriage, 
yet  she  will  have  no  trifling  with  the 
legal  band.  She  asserts  that — 

“It  is  the  heart  which  will  not  have  its 
affection  degraded,  know  ing  that  to  exchange 
legal  marriage  for  mere  voluntary  unions, 
mere  temporary  partnerships,  would  be,  not 
to  set  love  tree,  but  to  give  love  its  death¬ 
blow  by  divorcing  it  from  the  higher  human 
element,  wliich  is  the  note  of  marriage  rightly 
understood,  and  which  places  regard  for 
order,  regard  for  offspring,  regard  for  the 
common  weal  above  personal  interest,  and  the 
mere  selfish  gratification  of  the  moment.” 

But  it  is  the  attitude  of  this  modern 
woman  toward  divorce  that  will  most 
astonish  those  who  say  so  much  and 
know  so  little  about  women  and  their 
opinions — the  superfleial  observers  who 
have  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  the 
woman  movement  makes  for  law  and 
order,  and  for  the  attainment  in  all 
things  of  a  higher  standard  of  life.  If 
it  did  not  would  it  be  so  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  by  the  base  and  the  sensual  i  It 
is  not  against  sin  that  the  gibes  of  the 
world  go  forth,  but  against  sanctiflea- 


tion  ;  whatever  threatens  to  rob  the 
wicked  of  their  prey  is  set  upon,  and 
suffers  such  distortion  that  its  true 
aspect  is  defaced. 

This  question  of  divorce  is  very  prop¬ 
erly  a  question  for  women  to  consider 
and  settle.  It  is  women  who  suffer 
most  from  the  evil  effect  of  any  mis¬ 
taken  change  in  social  arrangements. 
They  suffered  cruelly  to  begin  with  by 
the  introduction  of  an  unequal  law  of 
divorce  by  which  their  own  faults  were 
severely  punished,  while  those  of  their 
husbands  were  specially  licensed  ;  they 
continue  to  suffer  also  by  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  society,  which  results  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  additional  elements  of 
discord  into  every-day  life. 

in  1857  the  English  Divorce  Act  was 
passed,  and  since  then,  doubtless,  indi¬ 
viduals  have  benefited  by  it ;  but  not 
more  probably  than  they  would  have 
done  if,  instead  of  divorce,  greater 
■facility  W  separation  had  been  grant¬ 
ed,  as  the  opponents  of  divorce  desire. 
Since  the  introduction  of  divorce  suffi¬ 
cient  time  has  passed  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  its  effect  upon  the  community 
at  large,  and  two  such  distinguished 
statesmen  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Phelps  agree  that  both  in  England  and 
America  absolute  divorce — divorce  per¬ 
mitting  remarriage — has  proved  worse 
than  a  failure,  Mr.  Phelps  summed 
up  a  startling  impeachment,  which  he 
published  in  the  Fomm,  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  in  America  by  declaring  that 
“  The  whole  business  is  a  disgrace  to 
our  country,  and  an  alarming  menace 
to  social  order,''  In  an  article  in  The 
North  American  Review,  published  in 
1888,  Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  of  the 
effect  of  the  English  Divorce  Act,  says  : 

“  Unquestionably  since  that  time  (1857)  the 
standard  of  conjugal  morality  has  perceptibly 
declined  among  ilie  higher  classes  of  this 
country,  and  scandals  in  respect  to  it  have 
become  more  frequent.  The  decline,  as  a 
fact,  I  know  to  he  recognized  by  persons  of 
social  experience  and  insight,  who  in  no  way 
share  my  abstract  opinions  on  divorce.” 

Miss  Chapman  has  formed  her  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  divorce  out 
of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  have  followed  upon  it  in 
all  times,  and  she  concludes  that  — 

”...  whoso  robs  marriage  of  its  indis¬ 
solubility,  and  would  degrade  it  into  a  fugitive 
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association,  practically  destroys  the  civilized 
union,  and  takes  the  first  retrograde  step, 
leading  slowly  but  surely  backward  to  the 
moral  level  of  the  Hottentot  or  the  Bushman.” 

She  faces  the  subject  boldly  from 
every  point  of  view,  sentimental,  relig¬ 
ious,  ethical,  and  scientific,  treating  it 
always,  however,  with  her  own  peculiar 
delicacy  and  charm  of  style  ;  and  every 
argument  she  advances  adds  to  the 
strength  of  her  position.  She  recog¬ 
nizes  that  individuals  must  suffer  ;  but 
then  individuals  should  suffer — they 
should  glory  in  suffering  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Besides,  the  individual  himself,  if  for 
no  very  lofty  motive,  probably  would 
sacrifice  his  desire  of  the  moment  in 
most  cases  if  only  he  could  realize  what 
his  own  feelings  about  it  would  be  in  a 
few  years’  time,  whatever  happened  ; 
how,  if  he  were  sane,  the  said  desire 
would  have  cooled,  been  swamped  or 
crowded  out  by  the  thousand  details  of 
life  which  continually  collect  and  sub¬ 
tract  from  each  other’s  ‘importance. 
The  apotheosis  of  passion  in  literature 
and  by  tradition  has  had  more  to  do 
with  making  unhappy  households  than 
any  other  preventable  cause.  In  liter¬ 
ature  as  in  life,  by  calling  passion  love, 
and  giving  it  precedence  over  every 
other  consideration,  one  gets  a  cheap 
and  easy,  but  primitive  and  false  effect. 
It  is  well  for  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
J uliet  that  it  ends  where  it  does.  Of 
course  such  a  passion  might  have  led 
to  love,  but  it  does  not  generally,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  of  Romeos  and  Juliets.  In  such 
cases  the  beautiful  poetry  is  only  too 
apt  to  resolve  itself  into  pitiful  prose. 
Before  the  dream  has  well  begun  it 
may  end  in  horrible  satiety,  in  intense 
dissatisfaction ;  and  then  comes  the 
fatal  moment  when  each  of  the  pair 
blames  the  other  for  the  trick  their 
senses  have  played  them,  and  all  is 
over.  Passion  is  not  the  best  senti¬ 
ment  with  which  to  begin  housekeep¬ 
ing  together,  and  this  is  being  acknowl¬ 
edged  now  as  it  has  never  been  before. 
Fine  is  the  force  of  definition,  and  this 
is  its  day.  It  is  confusion  of  mind  that 
confounds  love  with  passion.  There  is 
just  the  difference  between  love  and 
passion  that  there  is  between  healthy 
high  spirits  and  the  intoxication  of 
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wine.  Passion  is  in  its  nature  tran¬ 
sient,  a  disorder  of  the  senses,  a  thing 
that  cloys  ;  it  must  cease  to  be  itself 
before  it  becomes  worthy  of  respect. 
There  may  be  passion  without  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  love,  nay  even  with  hate  ;  and 
there  may  be  love  without  passion. 
For  the  thresholds  of  love  and  hate  ad¬ 
join,  and  passion  stands  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  ready  to  resolve  itself 
into  either.  When  passion  develops 
into  love  there  is  often  a  period  of  in¬ 
tense  suffering  to  be  endured  before  the 
transformation  is  complete  ;  love  seems 
at  first  so  much  less  desirable,  so  poor 
and  dull  a  thing  in  comparison.  But 
love  is  solid  certainty,  and  passion  but 
a  gaudy  illusion.  Love  is  compact  of 
every  little  kindly  grace  ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  habit,  of  association  ;  it  lives  on 
duty  done,  on  care  bestowed,  on  kindly 
little  sacrifices  of  self  in  daily  life,  in 
the  continual  essentially  human  effort 
to  make  others  happy.  Love,  like  pas¬ 
sion,  may  have  its  stages,  but  they  are 
always  from  the  lower  to  the  higher. 
And  as  it  is  in  the  particular  so  it  is  in 
the  general ;  it  prefers  the  good  of  the 
community  at  large  to  its  own  immedi¬ 
ate  advantage. 

One  may  take  it  as  a  guide  through 
life  that  that  feeling  is  unworthy  which 
makes  us  act  unworthily ;  to  prefer 
our  own  happiness  to  the  good  of  others 
is  unworthy.  Love  cannot  do  this,  but 
passion  can.  Passion  is  the  desire  of 
the  flesh  for  self-indulgence,  and  it  is 
for  this  that  it  pleads  with  every  arti¬ 
fice  tliat  can  be  disguised  by  eloquence  ; 
but  those  who  pass  out  of  the  lower 
stage  where  the  glamour  of  passion  daz¬ 
zles,  see  for  themselves  what  it  is,  that 
its  free  love  is  free  lust,  and  its  liberty 
is  license.  The  higher  natures  all  aban¬ 
don  the  cant  of  passion  for  the  cult  of 
love  eventually. 

Miss  Chapman  shows  this  more  clearly 
and  more  comprehensively  than  any 
other  writer  with  whose  work  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  Her  conclusion  is  that  only 
%  making  the  supreme  relation  of  man 
and  woman  indissoluble  is  the  advance 
of  the  race  secured  ;  and  she  arrives  at 
it  by  the  most  logical  reasoning.  Her 
essay  on  The  Indissolubility  of  Mar¬ 
riage,  in  which  she  takes  the  more  sci¬ 
entific  point  of  view,  treating  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  headings  Nature,  In- 
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dinct,  History,  Science,  and  Experience, 
met  with  the  emphatic  approval  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  quoted  it 
in  an  article  on  Human  Selection, 
which  he  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  In  that  article  the  eminent 
scientist  protested  strongly,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  physiologist  and  evo¬ 
lutionist,  against  any  attempt  to  tamper 
with  “  public  opinion  as  to  the  bene¬ 
ficial  character  of  monogamy  and  per¬ 
manence  in  marriage and  he  gave 
Miss  Chapman’s  synopsis  of  the  case 
for  permanent  marriage  as  expressing 
his  “  own  views.” 

But  Miss  Chapman  is  equally  con¬ 
vincing  when  she  argues  from  the  ethi¬ 
cal  standpoint.  Her  belief  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  perfectibility  of  human  nature 
does  not  blind  her  to  the  fact  that — 

‘‘  We  are  placed  here  and  now  in  the  midst 
of  weak  and  erring  human  creatures  who  need 
the  education  of  the  law,  the  restraints  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  checks  of  social  usage  and  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  keep  them  in  the  narrow  path 
of  wisdom,  and  to  lead  them  through  the 
strait  gate  of  virtue 

and  she  is  practical  in  her  suggestions. 
In  her  essay.  Why  we  should  oppose 
Divorce,  she  says  : 

“  It  is  not  by  facilitating  the  rupture  of 
marriage,  it  is  by  making  true  marriage  easier 
that  we  should  endeavor  to  reform  existing 
evils.  While  keeping  the  eyes  very  firmly 
fixed  on  our  ideal — the  strict  monogatnic 
union — wo  should  toil  incessantly  for  the 
remedying  of  the  conditions  which  make  wise 
choice  ih  marriage  so  difficult.  First  and 
foremost  we  should  diligently  nurture  the 
growing  opinion  which  ranks  unchastity  in 
either  eex  with  the  anti  social  and  contempti¬ 
ble  vices,  such  as  theft,  or  fraud,  or  cow¬ 
ardice,  or  falsehood.  Then  having  trained 
our  children,  especially  in  this  opinion  we 
sliould,  I  venture  to  think,  educate  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  generally  promote  more  camarad¬ 
erie  and  freer  intercourse  between  youths 
and  maidens  thus  prepared  to  enjoy  each 
otlier’s  society  in  honesty  and  honor.  In  this 
way  we  should  lessen  the  excuse  for  hasty 
courtslups  and  rash  unions,  formed  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  superficial  impulses,  or  in  craven  fear 
of  gossiping  tongues.” 

Selection,  of  course,  has  much  to  do 
with  happiness  in  marriage  ;  but  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  necessity  for  adaptation 
htts  even  more  perhaps.  Once  mar¬ 
ried,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
kindly,  considerate,  and  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  have  no  power  to  win  each  other’s 
affections  ;  and  those  cases  are  gener¬ 
ally  due  to  some  defect  of  nature  which 
New  Seuies. — Vol  LXVII.,  No.  5. 
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should  have  prevented  them  from  mar¬ 
rying  at  all. 

Life  is  meant  to  be  pleasant,  and 
would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  those  mis¬ 
taken  ideas  of  what  is  pleasant,  which 
make  all  the’ mischief.  The  power  to 
appreciate  what  is  noble  and  beautiful 
gives  more  delight  than  any  quantity 
of  champagne  ;  and  the  power  comes 
of  cultivation  ;  but  the  discipline  is 
severe.  one  khows  more  of  life  one 
perceives  how,  through  all  their  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind,  the  fathers  of  the 
church  laid  hold  of  an  essential  truth 
when  they  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
subduing  the  flesh.  The  great  human 
heart  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  and 
its  purest  love  is  rooted  in  discipline — 
the  discipline  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice.  It  is  not  indulgence  but  self- 
restraint,  duty,  and  the  joys  of  duty  — 
never  enough  extolled — that  round  a 
life,  make  the  glory  of  its  heyday,  the 
music  of  its  evensong,  the  peace  of  its 
decline.  An  excuse  for  self-indulgence 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  laxity  of  princi¬ 
ple  in  social  relations.  I'liose  who 
would  make  of  marriage  a  mere  fugi¬ 
tive  arrangement  may  deceive  them¬ 
selves  in  regard  to  their  motives  ;  but 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  people  to  whom  the  recur¬ 
rent  excitement  of  passion  is  as  dram- 
dritiking  to  the  dipsomaniac,  as  dear  a 
delight  and  as  disastrous.  This  is 
shown  in  their  attitude  toward  each 
other  first  of  all  and  then  toward  the 
children.  With  regard  to  each  other, 
they  are  prepared  from  the  first  to 
change  their  minds,  for  cliange  of  feel¬ 
ing  begins  from  the  moment  that  we 
admit  the  possibility  ;  with  regard  to 
tho  children,  they  are  abominable. 
They  would  relegate  the  most  human¬ 
izing  influence  in  our  lives  to  public 
institutions  !  The  proposition  comes 
well  to  show  us  the  worth  of  their  the¬ 
ories  from  the  humanitarian  point  of 
view,  just  now  when  the  terrible  result 
of  Barrack  Schools  for  children  is  oc¬ 
cupying  public  attention,  and  even 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  being  moved 
by  pity  to  put  the  pauper  children  out 
to  board  in  families  that  they  may  es¬ 
cape  the  brutalizing  effect  of  being 
herded  together  and  uncared  for  in  so 
far  as  their  affections  are  concerned. 
Men  and  women  who  do  not  delight  in 
43 
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“  the  sweet  trouble  that  the  children 
give,”  are  not  agreeable  either  to  know 
or  to  think  about ;  but  one  would  just 
like  to  ask  w'hat  these  people  propose 
to  do  with  the  time  that  should  be 
given  to  the  little  ones  ?  '  They  cannot 
all  be  occupied  in  arts  and  crafts  mak¬ 
ing  masterpieces. 

And  the  children  themselves.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  child  in  a  family  is  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  one  knows  wliat  happens  then  ; 
but  that  is  the  exception.  What  would 
it  be  though  in  the  state  nurseries  ? 
And  what  would  be  the  future  of  the 
wee  creatures  who  had  never  known  a 
mother’s  good-night  kiss,  never  ridden 
on  a  father’s  knee  ;  who  had  no  sweet 
memories  of  winter  evenings  by  the 
fireside  when  Daddy  told  tales,  of  frosty 
mornings,  when  he  took  them  out  to 
feed  the  birds — of  any  of  those  tender 
recollections  which  remain  through  life, 
latent,  it  may  be,  most  of  the  time,  but 
still  within  reach  ;  hallowing  influences 
which  resume  their  sway  at  critical  mo¬ 
ments,  and  save  us  from  the  enemy  ? 
And  as  age  came  on  what  would  become 
of  the  parents  themselves  ?  Fathers, 
whom  no  son  or  daughter  loved  ;  moth¬ 
ers,  without  an  arm  to  lean  upon. 
Those  who  do  honestly  believe  that  we 
should  be  happier  if  the  discipline  of 
marriage  were  relaxed  must  be  totally 
blind  to  all  consequences  but  the  one 
that  would  immediately  result. 

The  introduction  of  a  few  examples 
of  the  working  of  special  facilities  for 
divorce,  and  the  practical  outcome  of 
retrograde  ideas  in  regard  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  sexes,  would  add  to  the 
value  of  the  next  edition  of  Miss  Chap¬ 
man’s  book.  An  illustration  is  always 
worth  more  than  an  argument.  The 
woman  whose  heart  does  not  melt  with 
tenderness  merely  at  the  thought  of 
little  arms  stretched  out  to  her  in  the 
first  dumb  recognition  of  her  love 
should  be  spoken  of  compassionately, 
as  one  who  is  grievously  afflicted,  one 
who  has  been  deprived  of  the  greatest 
good  in  life.  The  delight  of  a  young 
pair  in  their  children  is  one  of  the  most 
heavenly  things  on  earth,  but  these 
”  reformers”  would  rob  us  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle.  And  all  for  what  ?  An  extra 
number  of  lovers  if  we  like  ! 

Great  good  has  been  done  from  per¬ 
sonal  motives,  and,  therefore,  the  per- 
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sonal  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
petty  or  the  pernicious  ;  still  it  is  well 
to  know  the  origin  of  people’s  opinions 
before  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  influ¬ 
enced.  You  cannot  take  a  man  or 
woman  seriously  whose  whole  attitude 
is  determined  by  one  little  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  like  a  certain  well-known  sci¬ 
entific  gentleman  who  was  making  a 
crusade  against  the  monstrous  preten¬ 
sions  of  women,  and  influenced  some  of 
us  considerably,  until  it  leaked  out  that 
the  poor  man  was  under  the  thumb  of 
a  terrible  little  termagant  of  a  wife  at 
home,  whom  even  the  cook  did  not  dare 
to  oppose. 

The  history  of  man  as  a  proprietor 
does  not  inspire  confidence  in  his  disin¬ 
terestedness,  and  women  would  do  well 
to  be  wary  when  their  interests  are  un¬ 
der  discussion.  Any  argument  which 
does  not  recognize  the  spiritual  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  is  not  worth 
considering.  •  The  tendency  of  divorce 
is  to  degrade  marriage  to  the  physical 
plane  entirely,  and  there  “  the  true 
heart’s  seraph  yearning  for  better 
things”  finds  no  satisfaction.  Greater 
facility  for  divorce  means  more  self- 
indulgence  for  those  who  are  that  way 
inclined,  and  more  misery  for  the  rest 
— especially  the  women  and  children. 
I  have  recently  seen  some  piteous  let¬ 
ters  from  a  place  where  it  is  becoming 
the  rule  for  husbands  to  divorce  elderly 
wives,  and  without  making  ixlequate 
provision  for  them  either,  in  order  to 
marry  younger  women.  At  a  public 
dinner  the  toast  of  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  a  married  man,  was  coupled 
with  the  hope  that  the  ‘‘  obstacle”  to 
his  union  with  the  girl  of  his  heart 
might  soon  be  removed,  and  was  drunk 
with  cheers.  It  seems  incredible,  yet 
the  statement  was  made  by  one  who 
spoke  in  the  tone  of  an  earnest  person. 
We  must  have  more  information  on  the 
subject.  But  in  the  mean  time,  in 
view  of  what  is  happening  around  us 
and  of  what  may  happen.  Miss  Chap¬ 
man’s  work  is  one  to  study.  The 
temptation  is  to  quote  more  from  it ; 
but  taking  solitary  passages  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  for  however  much  one  quotes, 
short  of  the  whole,  there  is  always  more 
one  would  like  to  mention.  It  is, 
as  I  said  before,  a  book  to  possess,  espe¬ 
cially  for  young  people  who  would  ar- 
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rive  at  the  highest  ideal  of  marriage, 
parenthood,  and  citizenship  ;  for  teach¬ 
ers  ;  and  for  open  minded  people  who 
wonld  know  the  trend  of  the  times, 
and  see  for  themselves  in  what  direction 
our  much-maligned  modern  women  are 
steering.  Miss  Chapman  strikes  the 
new  note  of  the  day,  even  if  she  does 


not  play  the  whole  tune,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  her  essays  without  hav¬ 
ing  one’s  moral  education  helped  on 
enormously.  In  embracing  her  princi¬ 
ples  one  feels  that  one  has  struggled  up 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of  being. 
— Fortnightly  Revietv. 


BALLOON  AND  KITE  IN  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  A.  MACIVOR. 


■\Vb  know  very  little  regarding  the 
upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  of  late  years, 
both  in  practical  and  theoretical  meteor¬ 
ology,  but  all  direct  observations  can 
be  made  only  on  those  strata  of  the  air 
which  lie  close  to  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  are  consequently  subjected  to  its 
disturbing  influences.  Most  important 
results  have  been  derived  from  the 
establishment  of  elevated  observing  sta¬ 
tions,  which  are  being  rapidly  multi¬ 
plied  on  the  more  easily  accessible  peaks 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  the 
liighest  moixntain  peak  rises  only  five 
miles  and  a  half  into  the  air,  and  some 
tliousands  of  feet  below  this  there  lies 
the  limit  to  which  the  hardiest  moun¬ 
tain  climber  has  yet  succeeded  in  as¬ 
cending,  while  the  atmosphere  itself 
extends  far  beyond  the  highest  level  at 
which  human  lungs  can  breathe.  Its 
superior  limits  may  be  placed,  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  at  about  200  miles  from 
the  earth’s  surface,  though  at  a  height 
of  40  miles  or  so  it  is  so  rarefied  as  to 
be  no  longer  capable  of  reflecting  the 
sun’s  rays. 

Professor  M.  W.  Harrington,  an 
American  meteorologist,  in  an  article 
in  the  American  Meteorological  Jour¬ 
nal,  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
weather  maps  are  nearly  exhausted,  and 
that  the  reason  for  the  imperfections  of 
meteorology  is  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  free  air. 
The  results  derived  from  mountain  ob¬ 
servatories,  although  they  are  of  very 
great  value,  are  still  nothing  more  than 
surface  observations.  There  are  many 
outstanding  problems  which  require 
for  their  solution  the  completest  possi¬ 


ble  examination  of  the  free  regions  of 
the  air  at  great  altitudes.  Thus,  for 
example,  while  we  know  what  goes  on 
at  the  base  of  a  cyclone,  we  have  no 
notion  as  to  what  is  going  on  at  the  top. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  currents  of 
the  upper  atmosphere  may  be  obtained 
by  the  study  of  the  movements  of 
clouds,  and  meteorologists  are  devoting 
much  attention  to  the  numerous  inter¬ 
esting  phenomena  of  cloudland. 

The  only  remaining  method  available 
at  present  by  which  actual  knowledge 
of  the  upper  air  can  be  obtained  is  sys¬ 
tematic  balloon  observations  ;  and  of 
recent  years  a  notable  development  of 
activity  in  this  direction  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  place,  with  the  noteworthy  ingen¬ 
ious  adoption  of  the  kite  as  a  handy 
means  of  raising  automatically  record¬ 
ing  meteorological  instruments  to  mod¬ 
erate  altitudes,  which  dates  subse¬ 
quently  to,  and  is  practically  an  off¬ 
shoot  of,  the  growth  of  ballooning  for 
scientific  purposes. 

As  soon  as  it  was  shown  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  rise  in  the  air  to  considerable 
heights  by  the  aid  of  balloons  inflated 
with  hot  air  or  gas,  scientific  men  rec¬ 
ognized  that  they  might  be  made  use 
of  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  meteorology  and  the  electri¬ 
cal  conditions  of  the  hitherto  inaccessi¬ 
ble  regions  of  the  air,  far  removed  from 
disturbing  terrestrial  conditions. 

Professor  Ilellmann,  of  Berlin,  after 
a  painstaking  and  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  subject,  published  a  short 
time  ago  an  article  in  a  German  journal 
devoted  to  aeronautics,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  honor  of  making  the 
first  aerial  voyage  for  scientific  purposes 
— which  is  usually  bestowed  on  Robert- 
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son  and  Lhoest,  who  made  their  ascent 
in  1803,  the  next  place  being  given  to 
the  voyage  of  Biot  and  Gay-Lussac  in 
1804 — undoubtedly  belongs  to’  Dr.  John 
Jeffries,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  resided 
in  this  country  for  some  time.  In  1786 
he  published  a  small  volume  containing 
an  account  of  his  ascents  under  the 
title  “  A  J^arrative  of  the  Two  Aerial 
Voyages  of  Dr.  Jeffries  with  Mons. 
Blanchard  :  with  Meteorological  Ob¬ 
servations  and  Kemarks  and  a  paper 
detailing  the  results  was  read  before  the 
Koyal  Society  in  January,  1786.  His 
first  voyage  was  made  on  November  30, 
1784,  from  London  to  Hartford  ;  and 
his  second  on  Januaiy  7,  1785,  across 
the  English  Channel.  The  greatest 
heights  reached  were  9200  feet  on  his 
first  journey,  and  4500  on  his  second. 
This  latter  height  was  measured  trigono¬ 
metrically  by  an  officer  at  Calais  while 
the  balloon  was  stationary  over  mid¬ 
channel. 

In  1850  Messrs.  Barral  and  Bixio 
reached  an  altitude  of  23,000  feet,  and 
at  this  great  height  found  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  to  be  38°  below  zero, 
Fahr.,  or  70"  below  freezing  point,  al¬ 
though  when  passing  through  a  cloud, 
some  3000  feet  lower,  the  thermometer 
fell  to  15°  Fahr.  only. 

The  most  remarkable  balloon  ascent 
ever  made  was  that  of  Glaisher  and 
Coxwell  in  1862,  when  both  aeronauts 
nearly  lost  their  lives.  Glaisher  act¬ 
ually  recorded  a  barometric  reading  of 
9|  inches,  at  the  height  of  about  29,000 
feet,  which  had  been  reached  when  he 
lost  consciousness,  and  Coxwell  believed 
that  he  himself  noticed  a  reading  of 
7  inches  before  the  descent  commenced. 
This  would  indicate  a  height  of  37,000 
feet,  or  about  seven  miles,  which  has 
never  been  again  reached  by  any  aero¬ 
naut,  nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be,  as  the 
most  daring  would  not  care  voluntarily 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  which  dem¬ 
onstrated,  with  quite  sufficient  force, 
once  and  for  all,  that  the  air  at  such 
enormous  heights  is  not  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  respiration. 

The  general  results  of  Glaisher ’s  ob¬ 
servations,  during  numerous  ascents, 
which  have  been  amply  confirmed  by 
subsequent  observers,  are  that  the  aver¬ 
age  decrease  of  temperature  with  alti¬ 
tude  is  less  in  the  cloud  region  than  in 
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the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
less  in  the  lower  regions  during  cloudy 
weather  than  with  clear  sky.  But  rela¬ 
tively  little  use  has  been  made  of  the 
observations  made  during  the  earlier 
balloon  ascents,  probably  because  they 
could  not  always  be  considered  free 
from  objection,  or  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  voyages  undertaken  into 
the  air  were  of  isolated  character. 

The  height  to  which  it  is  possible  for 
observers  to  ascend  with  safety  in  bal¬ 
loons  being  rigidly  fixed  by  the  law  of 
diminution  of  atmospheric  density  with 
increa-e  of  altitude  at  little  more  than 
five  miles,  there  is  still  much  valuable 
information  which  may  be  got  by  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  the  free  air  below 
that  limit,  and  the  perfection  to  which 
self-recording  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments  have  now  been  brought  makes  it 
possible  for  very  complete  records  to  be 
obtained  with  the  greatest  ease,  relieving 
the  observers  from  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
stant  attention  to  the  apparatus,  and 
leaving  them  free  to  devote  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  eye  observations  of  cloud,  hail, 
or  storm  formation,  and  the  like,  and 
the  manipulation  of  photographic  ap¬ 
paratus.  This  use  of  self-recording  in¬ 
struments  also  renders  possible  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  atmosphere  over  a 
greatly  extended  vertical  range,  since 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  an  aeronaut 
to  accompany  the  balloon. 

The  project  of  sending  up  small  bal¬ 
loons  provided  with  automatically  regis¬ 
tering  apparatus  was  suggested  by  Le 
Verrier  in  1874,  and  in  France,  which 
has  always  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  aeronautics,  a 
very  successful  beginning  of  the  sys¬ 
tematic  carrying  out  of  this  method  of 
investigation  has  been  recently  made 
by  M.  Ilermite,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Aerophy  tic  Union  of  France.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  four  months  of  1892  thir¬ 
teen  small  balloons,  made  of  paper  and 
varnished  with  petroleum,  were  sent 
up,  and  penetrated,  in  some  instances, 
to  an  altitude  of  about  30,000  feet. 
These  were  filled  with  coal  gas,  and 
each  carried  a  recording  barometer  and 
a  minimum  thermometer.  The  barom¬ 
eter  w'as  constnicted  of  metallic  aneroid 
boxes,  which  registered  the  atmospheric 
pressure  by  the  motion  of  a  smoked 
plate  in  front  of  a  glass  style,  and 
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weighed  less  than  100  grains.  M.  Iler- 
niite  expects  to  be  able  to  simplify  the 
construction  of  these  barometers,  so  far 
that  their  weight  may  be  reduced  to 
10  grains.  Some  of  these  small  bal¬ 
loons  were  lost  or  destroyed,  but  most 
were  recovered,  in  some  cases  after  a 
journey  of  over  100  kilometres. 

A  larger  paper  balloon  of  60  cubic 
metres  capacity  was  sent  np  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  but  exploded  before  it  had'  as¬ 
cended  very  far.  It  was  then  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  a  still  larger  balloon  of 
gold  beater’s  skin,  and  this  was  launched, 
on  March  21, 189.3,  at  Vaugirard.  This 
balloon  had  a  capacity  of  113  cubic  me¬ 
tres,  and  was  filled  with  coal  gas.  It 
weighed,  together  with  the  netting, 
14  kilogrammes,  and  possessed  a  lifting 
power  of  65  kilogrammes.  Attached 
was  a  small  basket  containing  a  Richard 
apparatus  for  registering  temperature 
and  pressure,  and  an  arrangement  was 
tried  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  route  traversed.  This  consisted 
of  700  post-cards  secured  by  a  specially 
prejiared  cotton  string,  which  was  set 
on  lire  at  both  ends  when  the  balloon 
was  liberated,  so  that  the  cards  would 
be  set  free  as  combustion  proceeded, 
but  the  experiment  failed  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  as  the  fuse  was  extinguished, 
probably  from  lack  of  oxygen,  before 
all  the  cards  were  sent  down,  and  of 
about  400  which  fell,  only  five  or  six 
were  recovered  and  sent  back.  The 
balloon  itself  was  recovered  190  kilo¬ 
metres  from  Paris,  and  returned  to  its 
owner  with  the  registering  apparatus 
in  good  working  order.  The  records 
traced  on  the  rotating  cylinder  were 
carefully  examined,  and  the  results 
published. 

The  barometric  record  showed  that 
a  point  had  been  reached  where  the 
pressure  was  only  about  an  eighth  of 
that  found  at  sea-level,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  reckoning  of  the  rate 
of  fall  of  the  barometer  with  increase 
of  altitude,  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
balloon  had  soared  to  the  enormous 
height  of  56,000  feet.  The  instrument 
used  for  recording  temperature  regis¬ 
tered— 51°  Cent.,  at  a  height  of  about 
46,000  feet — equal  to  60°  below  zero  on 
the  Fahrenheit  scale.  This  intense 
cold  froze  the  ink  in  the  recording  pen, 
so  that  the  greater  cold  certainly  passed 


through  at  the  further  heights  was  not 
measured.  It  is  estimated  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  diminution  of  temper¬ 
ature,  the  lowest  Wiis  probably  about 
104°  Fahr.  Subsequently  the  great 
solar  radiation  thawed  the  ink,  and  the 
instrument  began  to  record  again  at 
—21°  Cent. 

The  balloon  attained  its  greatest 
height  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  as  it  was  brightly  illuminated  by 
the  sun  during  the  whole  course  of  its 
ascent,  it  could  be  clearly  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  all  the  time.  This  has  sug¬ 
gested  the  possibility  of  measuring  the 
altitude  of  balloons  sent  up  near  an  ob¬ 
servatory  by  direct  observation,  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  heights  attained 
as  deduced  from  the  barometric  records 
of  the  instruments  carried,  and  in  this 
way  ascertaining  whether  the  accepted 
scale  of  diminution  of  pressure  with 
height  holds  good  at  very  great  eleva¬ 
tions.  Arrangements  with  this  view 
are  in  progress  at  Meudon  Observatory, 
where  also  it  is  intended  to  construct 
apparatus  for  making  pure  hydrogen 
for  inflating  the  balloons  in  order  that 
they  may  reach  as  great  heights  as 
possible. 

The  construction  of  the  balloon  al¬ 
ready  so  successfully  tried  is  such  as  to 
facilitate  direct  measurement  of  its 
height.  The  inflating  pipe  is  of  such 
a  size  that  air  enters  to  take  the  place 
of  the  retreating  gas  during  the  de¬ 
scent,  so  that  the  balloon  on  reaching 
the  ground  is  found  to  be  fully  inflated, 
but  with  air  instead  of  gae.  Thus  the 
size  of  the  balloon  remains  unaltered, 
and  from  mejisurements  of  its  apparent 
diameter  with  a  micrometer,  giving  its 
actual  distance  from  the  observatory, 
combined  with  a  series  of  angular  meas¬ 
urements  of  its  position,  it  will  be  easy 
to  ascertain  its  altitude,  and  every  nec¬ 
essary  particular  regarding  its  path 
through  the  air. 

When  the  temperature  of  —50°  Cent, 
at  46,000  feet  was  recorded  the  temper¬ 
ature  at  the  earth’s  surface  was  17°, 
the  difference  of  67°  giving  a  decrease 
of  1°  for  every  700  feet  of  altitude. 
Evidently  if  this  rate  of  decretvse,  or 
any  similar  rate,  continues  at  still 
greater  heights  as  yet  unattaiued,  or 
quite  unattainable,  there  is,  in  the  re¬ 
sults  so  far  obtained,  nothing  to  con- 
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trovert  the  views  of  Joule  and  Clausius, 
who  held  that  celestial  space  is  at  the 
temperature  of  —273°  Cent.,  or  the  so- 
called  “  absolute  zero”  of  temperature, 
below  which  there  can  be  no  further 
cooling  ;  nor  are  they  at  variance  with 
the  views  of  those  physicists  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  cold 
of  space.  Taken  in  connection  with 
recent  experiments  on  the  solidification 
of  the  air,  it  appears  further  to  follow 
necessarily  from  the  existence  of  such 
a  degree  of  cold,  that  the  air,  as  the 
outer  limits  of  the  atmosphere  are  ap¬ 
proached,  is  no  longer  in  a  gaseous 
state,  but  is  congealed  into  minute 
drops  or  crystals,  wliich  follow  the  earth 
through  space,  and  are  constantly  being 
changed  into  vapor  once  more  when 
they  fall  into  regions  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  above  their  point  of  lique¬ 
faction. 

It  is  possible  that,  by  the  use  of  bal¬ 
loons  made  of  the  lightest  possible 
materials,  inflated  with  hydrogen,  suffi¬ 
cient  lifting  power  may  be  available  to 
carry  recording  instruments  of  the  very 
simplest  and  lightest  construction  to 
heights  far  exceeding  any  yet  attained, 
though  we  can  never  hope  by  any  means 
to  penetrate  anywhere  near  the  external 
limits  of  the  atmosphere.  But  beyond, 
say,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
earth,  its  density  is  so  small  that  it  may 
be  practically  neglected,  and  all  the 
great  processes  of  weather  change  may 
be  held  to  be  carried  on  below  that 
level.  The  use  of  such  free  and  unat¬ 
tended  balloons,  though  likely  to  be 
much  extended,  and  to  yield  very  valu¬ 
able  results,  will  not,  however,  super¬ 
sede  the  necessity  of  the  employment 
of  ordinary  balloons,  free  or  captive, 
capable  of  raising  observers  furnished 
with  more  complete  sets  of  very  exact 
instruments  to  moderate  heights,  where 
complete  series  of  observations  can  be 
made,  and  various  experimental  re¬ 
searches  carried  out.  The  German  bal¬ 
looning  Society  proposes  to  make  simul¬ 
taneous  observations  of  temperature, 
humidity,  and  pressure,  at  four  differ¬ 
ent  levels — from  a  free  balloon  ;  with  a 
self-recording  apparatus  suspended  by 
a  long  line  from  the  car  of  the  balloon.; 
with  a  second  similar  apparatus  in  a 
captive  balloon  ;  and  at  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face — and  in  this  way  to  make  a  com¬ 


plete  survey  of  the  free  air  and  its  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  at  different  heights  and 
at  different  times  of  the  day  and  year. 

Among  the  problems  of  which  a  solu¬ 
tion  is  hoped  for  by  these  new  methods 
are  several  open  questions  regarding 
cloud  formation  and  the  electrical  states 
of  the  atmosphere  under  various  hygro- 
metric  conditions.  Competent  judges 
are  of  opinion  that  the  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  air  is  of  far  greater  and 
more  pressing  moment  than  the  con¬ 
struction  of  feather-weight  boilers  in 
connection  with  aerial  navigation, 
though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  aims  in  both  cases  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Tli^  instruments  employed  in  aerial- 
exploration  being  .subject  to  frequent 
violent  vertical  jolts,  their  construction 
presents  some  difficulties,  but  Professor 
Assmaun,  of  the  Berlin  Meteorological 
Society,  claims  to  have  overcome  these. 
To  read  the  temperature  he  uses  a  bent 
Bourdon  tube  filled  with  alcohol  ;  to 
measure  the  humidity  of  the  air  he  em¬ 
ploys  a  hair  hygrometer ;  while  he 
measures  the  atmospheric  pressure  by 
an  aneroid  bai’ometer.  Each  instru¬ 
ment  traces  its  record  on  a  cylinder 
which  rotates  once  in  five  hours.  All 
the  instruments  are  enclosed  in  a  space 
in  which  the  air  is  continually  renewed 
by  mechanical  means,  actuated  either 
by  clockwork  or  by  a  small  electro-mo¬ 
tor.  The  “  aspiration  psych rome ter,” 
invented  by  Dr.  Assmaun,  is  specially 
suited  for  use  in  balloons.  Sudden 
changes  of  temperature  are  not  followed 
quickly  enough  by  ordinary  thermom¬ 
eters,  and  an  asjiiration  apparatus  w'as 
invented  by  Welsh  in  1853,  and  used 
by  him,  and  also  by  Glaisher  in  his  bal¬ 
loon  ascents.  Afterward  it  fell  into 
disuse,  but  Dr.  Assmann  reinvented  it 
in  1889  in  a  modified  form,  in  which  a 
very  sensitive  thermometer  is  enclosed 
in  a  tube  through  which  the  outside  air 
is  drawn  at  a  convenient  rate,  so  that 
the  esact  temperature  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  air  is  measured,  even  though  the 
instrument  may  be  exposed  to  the  most 
powerful  solar  radiation. 

Activity  in  balloon  meteorology  is  be¬ 
coming  general.  In  Germany,  jb’rance, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  special 
attention  is  being  paid  to  this  means  of 
investigation  by  practical  meteorolo- 
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gists.  The  first  ascent  in  the  United 
States,  solely  in  the  interests  of  meteor¬ 
ology,  was  made  on  January  19,  1885. 
The  U.  S.  Signal  Service  has  for  a 
number  of  years  had  the  subject  of 
aerial  investigation  by  balloon  under 
consideratioji,  and  the  chief  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  General  Hazen,  about  the  date 
named  entered  into  a  contract  with 
S.  A.  King,  an  American  aeronaut, 
for  a  number  of  trips  to  the  clouds,  the 
ascents  to  be  made  at  any  time  on  eight 
hours’  notice.  In  1871  Professor  Abbe 
began  to  collect  meteorological  records 
made  in  balloons,  and  in  1872  had  tabu¬ 
lated  the  results  of  fifty  ascents,  and 
from  the  study  of  these  obtained  valu¬ 
able  results.  Ill  1876  one  thousand 
small  balloons  were  sent  out  with  the 
Polaris  expedition  to  be  used  in  de¬ 
termining  the  heights  of  clouds,  but 
owing  to  an  accident  they  could  not  be 
utilized.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
volunteers  connected  with  the  Signal 
Service  for  ‘the  various  ascents  which 
have  been  made,  and  Professor  Abbe 
has  expressed  his  determination  to  go 
up  himself — he  is  so  desirous  of  know¬ 
ing  what  is  going  on  “  inside  a  storm.” 
The  dangers  of  ballooning  have  been 
much  over-estimated.  In  the  company 
of  a  skilled  aeronaut  the  risk  to  life  and 
limb  is  hardly  greater  than  in  a  railway 
train  or  a  steamboat.  The  considerable 
certainty  with  which  the  movements  of 
a  storm  can  now  be  predicted  renders  it 
possible  to  make  systematic  use  of  the 
balloon  in  the  best  way  and  at  the  most 
suitable  time  for  obtaining  as  complete 
information  as  possible  regarding  at¬ 
mospheric  phenomena. 

In  Germany  a  great  deal  of  balloon 
work  has  been  done  within  the  last  few 
years.  From  1888  to  1895  forty  or 
fifty  ascents  have  been  made,  usually 
with  one  or  two  observers,  while  in 
some  cases  self-recording  instruments 
alone  Jiave  been  sent  up.  Some  of  the 
heights  reached  are  the  greatest  yet  re¬ 
corded.  One  balloon  equipped  with  au¬ 
tomatically  registering  apparatus  went 
up  more  than  60,000  feet. 

A  wonderful  ascent  wjis  made  in  De¬ 
cember,  1895,  by  Dr.  Person,  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Berlin  Meteorological  Oftice, 
with  a  considerable  experience  in  bal¬ 
looning,  during  which  he  made  observa¬ 
tions  at  a  greater  height  than  had  ever 


been  done  before.  An  hour  and  a  half 
after  the  start  he  reached  22,150  feet, 
and  recorded  a  temperature  of  —20°, 
and  at  that  elevation  began  the  arti¬ 
ficial  respiration  of  oxygen,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Still  ascendiug,  at  29,500 
feet  he  passed  tlu’ough  a  veil-like  eirrus 
cloud,  which  he  noted  was  not  com¬ 
posed  of  ice-crystals,  but  of  perfectly 
formed  flakes  of  snow.  Two  hours  and 
a  half  after  starting  he  had  soared  to 
31,500  feet,  where  he  noted  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  to  be  —54°,  and 
only  —11“  in  the  sun’s  rays.  Being 
alone,  he  then  judged  it  prudent  to 
commence  the  descent,  having  thus  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  beating  -Glaisher’s  record  of 
actual  observation,  though  he  did  not 
venture  to  emulate  the  latter  part  of 
his  dangerous  journey. 

Some  interesting  general  conclusions 
have  been  arrived  at  from  a  discussion 
of  the  observations  made  during  the 
German  series  of  balloon  ascents.  It 
has  been  noted  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  at  heights  above  4000  metres  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  either  been  assumed  theoreti¬ 
cally  or  deduced  from  the  records  of 
earlier  ascents.  This  points  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  earlier  ascents  the  thermom¬ 
eter  was  affected  by  solar  radiation, 
while  in  those  of  recent  date  this  de¬ 
fect  has  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  the 
Assmann  aspirator,  which  allows  the 
thermometer  to  register  the  actual  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  whatever  may  be  the 
intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  to  which 
it  may  be  exposed.  It  has  been  hith¬ 
erto  assumed  that  the  decrease  of  tem¬ 
perature  with  height  is  most  rapid  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  the  newly  obtained  information 
shows  tliat  this  assumption  is  no  longer 
tenable,  but,  on  the  contrary,-  the  de¬ 
crease  has  been  found  to  be  fairly  uni¬ 
form  with  increasing  altitude.  The 
isotherm  of  32°  Fahr.  is  found  to  lie 
between  3600  and  3800  metres.  'L'he 
stratum  of  air  between  2000  metres  and 
4000  metres  is  relatively  too  warm, 
owing  to  the  greater  condensation  of 
clouds  in  those  regions.  Above  6000 
metres  the  seasonal  variation  of  tem¬ 
perature  is  very  small,  while  up  to  1000 
metres  the  inversion  of  temperature  in 
winter  and  during  the  night  is  to  be 
considered  a  regular  phenomenon. 
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Other  prominent  points  are  the  occa¬ 
sional  existence  of  cumulus  clouds  at 
unexpected  altitudes  ;  the  very  small 
amount  of  aqueous  vapor  present  even 
in  moderately  high  regions  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  the  very  great  variation 
in  its  amount  which  may  exist  between 
two  layers  of  cloud.  The  suiface  of 
massive  layers  of  cloud  affects  the  higher 
strata  of  the  air  thermally  and  electri¬ 
cally  in  the  same  way  as  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  while  the  decrease  of  elec¬ 
trical  potential  with  height  points  to 
the  earth  as  the  sole  source  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  electricity. 

Recently  much  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  kite  as  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  means  of  lifting  self-re¬ 
cording  meteorological  instruments  into 
the  upper  air.  This  ancient  and  hon¬ 
orable  toy,  indeed,  bids  fair  to  become 
in  the  future  an  instrument  of  scien¬ 
tific  research  of  no  mean  value,  and, 
besides,  experiments  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  view  of  adopting  it  for 
those  military  purposes  for  which  bal¬ 
loons  have  been  tentatively  used  or  the¬ 
oretically  deemed  the  only  suitable 
means.  Lieutenant  Baden-Powell, 
who  has  taken  the  matter  up  in  this 
country  with  enthusiasm,  has  devised  a 
man-lifting  kite,  composed  of  a  rarying 
number  of  sails  of  a  flattened  horizon¬ 
tal  form  connected  in  series  behind  each 
other  to  the  ground-line,  from  which 
there  is  suspended  a  basket  car  in  M  hich 
a  man  may  with  safety  take  his  seat. 
He  estimates  that  at  a  height  of  1000 
feet  the  air  moves  three  times  faster 
than  at  the  earth’s  surface.  In  a  breeze 
blowing  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour 
a  kite  presenting  to  the  wind  a  surface 
of  1000  square  feet  could  6uj)])ort  a 
man,  and  while  the  wind  is  blorving 
below  at'  the  average  rate  it  is  certain 
to  be  blowing  at  30  miles  an  hour  1000 
feet  up.  These  ditfeienees  between 
the  force  of  the  wind  at  different 
heights  afford  a  means  of  steering  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  by  which  a  ship  at  sea,  the 
keel  of  which  is  in  one  medium  and  the 
sails  in  another,  is  controlled  by  its 
rudder. 

In  this  shape  the  kite  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  balloon.  It  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  portable,  immensely  less 
costly,  requires  no  reserve  supplies,  and 
is  not  hindered  from  rising  by  too  much 
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wind.  Besides,  it  is  practically  invul¬ 
nerable,  and  though  it  is  not  sujrerior 
to  the  balloon  in  this  respect — for  it 
has  been  found  that  in  the  most  favo¬ 
rable  circumstances,  and  with  every  aid 
in  the  way  of  accurate  range-finders  and 
the  like,  it  is  almost  useless  for  gunner’s 
to  try  to  hit  a  balloon,  and  certainly 
impossible  for  them  to  be  certain  of 
doing  so — the  kite  promises  to  be  of 
use  under  many  conditions  which  would 
render  the  employment  of  balloons  im¬ 
practicable. 

Attempts  to  use  kites  for  meteoro¬ 
logical  observations  in  the  upper  air 
began  more  than  a  century  ago.  It 
has  been  usually  supposed  that  Frank¬ 
lin  first  used  them  in  his  experiments 
on  atmospheric  electricity  in  1753,  but 
three  years  earlier,  in  1749,  Dr.  A. 
Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  explored  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  higher  regions  by  rais¬ 
ing  a  number  of  paper  kites  with  ther¬ 
mometers  appended,  employing  this 
means  with  fair  success  in  the  year 
named  and  the  succeeding  year,  but 
these  earlier  attempts  were  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  light  instruments  capa¬ 
ble  of  recording  automatically  and  con¬ 
tinuously.  The  first  satisfactory  rec¬ 
ords  obtained  by  the  aid  of  kites  have 
been  got  quite  recently  at  Blue  Hill 
Meteorological  Observatory,  Milton, 
Mass.,  U.  S. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
has  officially  taken  up  the  kite  as  a 
useful  auxiliary  in  its  work.  The  chief 
of  the  Bureau,  Professor  Moore,  favors 
the  use  of  kites  strongly,  though  he 
thinks  that  balloon  observations  should 
not  be  neglected.  The  officials,  as  the 
result  of  exiierimental  trials,  have  found 
the  best  form  of  kite  for  lifting  self- 
recording  instruments  to  be,  not  the 
usual  flat  shape,  tapering  at  the  lower 
end,  but  a  modification  of  that  devised 
by  Mr.  Hargrave,  the  Australian  ex¬ 
perimenter  in  aerial  navigation,  which 
is  box-shaped,  open  at  the  ends,  and 
with  its  sides  partly  covered  with  cloth 
or  silk.  This  form  is  also  used  at  Blue 
Hill,  together  with  the  “  Eddy”  or  tail¬ 
less  form  of  kite,  and  flown  with  light 
pianoforte  wire  instead  of  string  these 
liave  proved  splendid  flyers,  heights  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  mile  having  been  reached 
on  various  occasions.  On  October  8, 
189G,  the  record  height  of  9375  feet 
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above  sea-level  was  reached  with  a  set 
of  kites  flown  from  the  top  of  Blue 
Hill,  which  is  G35  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  lifting  force  was  obtained  by  nine 
kites — seven  “  Eddy”  or  tailless  kites 
and  two  Hargrave  or  box  kites,  6  to 
9  feet  in  diameter— having  a  combined 
area  of  170  square  feet,  and  over  three 
miles  of  pianoforte  wire,  weighing  46 
pounds,  were  paid  out  to  attain  this 
elevation,  The  altitude  reached  was 
determined  in  three  different  ways — by 
theodolites,  by  measuring  the  angle  and 
length  of  the  kite  line,  and  by  the 
barometric  pressure  recorded.  On  this 
occasion  the  kite  was  at  a  height  of 
more  than  a  mile  for  over  three  hours. 
The  greatest  height  reached  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  is  not  supposed  by  any  means 
to  represent  the  highest  point  attain¬ 
able  by  kites,  since  the  pull  on  the  line 
amounted  to  100  pounds,  and  the 
greater  altitude  might  have  been  reached 
if  there  had  been  more  wire  on  the  reel. 
The  experimenters,  who  are  evidently 
very  sanguine,  say  that  three,  four,  or 
even  five  miles  does  not  seem  unattain¬ 
able  by  this  means. 

The  meteorograph  used  weighs  only 
three  pounds,  and  records  temperature, 
humidity,  and  atmospheric  pressure. 
The  records  from  the  greatest  heights 
attained  were  as  clear  and  sharp  as 
those  got  with  similar  instruments  in 
the  most  favorable  conditions  of  expos- 
^  lire  in  thermometer  screens  at  the  Ob- 
\  servatory.  From  the  various  meteoro¬ 
logical  records  so  far  got  by  the  aid  of 
kites,  and  the  measurement  of  cloud- 
heights  and  movements,  some  idea  has 
been  got  of  the  general  weather  condi¬ 
tions  about  Blue  Hill  at  a  height  of 
about  a  mile  above  the  earth.  At  this 
height  the  temperature' is  usually  from 
15°  to  25°  Fahr.  colder  than  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  with  a  virtual  absence  of  daily 
range,  the  nights  being  as  warm  as  the 
days,  and  the  only  changes  are  caused 
by  the  passage  of  warm  or  cold  waves. 
The  days  at  this  height,  during  fair 


weather,  are  very  damp,  and  the  nights 
extremely  dry.  While  the  sun  is  shin¬ 
ing  brightly  a  mile  up  the  earth  is  fre¬ 
quently  covered  with  low  clouds  from 
which  rain  may  fall.  The  average 
velocity  of  the  wind  is  four  times  great¬ 
er  than  that  at  the  ground,  and  hurri¬ 
canes  blowing  at  the  rate  of  100  miles 
an  hour  are  not  uncommon. 

As  an  example  of  the  results  to 
meteorology  which  may  be  obtained  by 
systematic  observation  of  the  upper  air 
by  kites,  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
light  which  has  been  recently  thrown 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  formation 
of  the  stratus  form  of  cloud.  It  has 
been  found  at  Blue  Hill  that  in  every 
case  the  thermograph,  when  lifted  into 
stratus  cloud,  showed  a  rise  in  temper¬ 
ature  and  humidity.  This  rise  is  not 
shown  when  it  is  lifted  into  cumulus  or 
nimbus.  It  is  thus  evident  that  stratus 
is  formed  at  the  place  of  meeting  be¬ 
tween  a  cold  current  and  a  warmer  and 
damper  current  flowing  above  it,  and 
the  obvious  cause  of  its  formation  is  the 
mixture  between  the  two  currents  and 
the  consequent  condensation  of  the 
moisture  contained  in  the  warmer  cur¬ 
rent. 

Among  the  most  important  matters 
hitherto  noted  is  the  presence  of  cold 
and  warm  waves  at  considerable  eleva¬ 
tions,  some  hours  before  the  tempera¬ 
ture  changes  are  observed  at  the  earth’s 
surface.  The  prospect  of  improving 
weather  forecasts  by  such  means,  and 
by  the  use  of  small  pilot  balloons,  which 
can  be  made  at  slight  expense,  and  can 
reach  considerable  elevations,  is  consid¬ 
ered  very  encouraging.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  observations,  and  of  all 
high-level  meteorological  work,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  weather  conditions 
at  the  height  of  a  mile  above  any  station 
differ  more  from  the  weather  at  that 
station  than  does  the  weather  at  any 
place  within  500  or  1000  miles  at  the 
level  of  the  station.  —  Gentleman’ s 
Magazine, 
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THE  STRANGE  STORY 

BY  A.  1 

After  the  decision  in  the  May  brick 
case  had  been  given,  in  August,  1889, 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  ex¬ 
pressed,  both  by  members  of  the  legal 
profession  and  by  the  general  public, 
as  to  the  result.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  annals  of  medical  jurispru¬ 
dence  recognized  many  points  of  sim¬ 
ilarity  between  this  case  and  that  of 
Madame  Lafarge  ;  but  though  there 
have  been  frequent  attempts  made  to 
have  Mrs.  Maybrick’s  case  re-examined, 
the  strangely  romantic  story  of  Madame 
Lafarge  has  not  been  completely  retold, 
nor  has  its  bearing  upon  the  Maybrick 
tragedy  been  plainly  indicated.  With¬ 
out  seeking  to  make  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  two  incidents,  or  attempting 
to  twist  them  into  a  forced  resemblance, 
it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  relate  the 
life  history  of  Madame  Lafarge,  leaving 
the  reader  to  di-aw  his  own  inferences. 
The  facts  of  the  case  have  here  been 
put  into  consecutive  order,  the  chief 
authorities  quoted  being  two  official 
accounts  of  the  trial,  published  in  1840, 
and  the  autobiography  of  the  culprit, 
issued  in  the  following  year.  All  the 
actors  in  the  tragedy  have  departed 
from  this  earthly  scene  long  ago,  but 
the  Lafarge  case  still  remains  one  of 
the  unsolved  mysteries  of  crime. 

Marie  Fortunee  Cappelle,  afterward 
Madame  Lafarge,  was  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Cappelle,  of  the  Imperial  Ar¬ 
tillery,  and  the  granddaughter  of  the 
famous  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  was 
closely  associated  with  the  Due  d’ Or¬ 
leans  and  his  son  Louis-Philippe.  She 
was  born  in  181G  in  Picardy.  Her 
father  died  when  she  was  quite  young, 
and  her  mother  shortly  afterward  mar¬ 
ried  for  the  second  time,  but  did  not 
long  survive  this  new  union.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  Captain  Cappelle  were  left  to 
the  charge  of  the  relatives  of  his  wid¬ 
ow’s  second  husband,  and  Marie  Cap- 

f)elle  was  ultimately  brought  to  the 
lome  of  an  aunt,  whose  husband,  M.  de 
Martens,  moved  in  the  upper  rjinks  of 
society.  Before  Marie  had  been  three 
days  in  the  house  of  her  new  protector, 
he  had  determined  to  relieve  himself  of 
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the  burden  of  her  support  by  negotiat¬ 
ing  a  marriage  for  her.  With  this  pur¬ 
pose  De  Martens  applied  to  M.  Foy,  a 
matrimonial  agent  in  Paris,  who  placed 
her  name  on  his  list  of  marriageable 
girls.  She  was  then  twenty-three  years 
of  ago,  and  is  described  as  not  greatly 
blessed  with  beauty,  and  possessed  of  a 
moderate  fortune  amounting  to  80,000 
francs.  In  a  very  short  time  M.  Foy 
was  able  to  introduce  Mile.  Cappelle  to 
a  prospective  husband  in  the  person  of 
Charles  Pouch  Lafarge,  an  ironmaster 
and  proprietor  of  forges  at  Glandier, 
in  the  department  of  Correze.  Lafarge 
was  in  possession  of  a  considerable  for¬ 
tune,  almost  entirely  invested  in  his 
works.  His  father  had  been  a  justice 
of  the  peace  {jnge  de  paix)  in  the  can¬ 
ton  of  Vigeois,  but  had  died  some  time 
before  the  story  begins,  leaving  his 
widow  to  take  charge  of  his  son’s  house. 
The  family  to  which  he  belonged  was 
highly  esteemed  in  the  district,  and 
Lafarge  himself  was  endowed  with 
qualities  which  made  him  beloved  by 
all  who  surrounded  him.  He  had  been 
once  married,  but  his  wife  had  died 
shortly  after  the  union,  and  he  found 
it  expedient  to  marry  a  second  time, 
partly  because  of  his  affectionate  na¬ 
ture,  and  partly  that  he  might  obtain 
some  money  through  his  second  wife  to 
increase  his  business. 

In  the  circumstances  Lafarge  applied 
to  M.  Foy,  and  obtained  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  Marie  Cappelle.  Some  inquiries 
W'ere  made  on  her  part  by  her  friends 
regarding  his  position  and  prosjiects, 
and  as  these  were  considered  satisfac¬ 
tory,  the  marriage — a  purely  commer- 
ciai  transaction — was  concluded,  and 
on  August  15,  1839,  the  newly  wedded 
pair  set  out  from  Paris  for  Glandier. 
The  incidents  of  the  eventful  journey 
have  been  related  in  two  versions.  The 
one  is  the  story  told  by  the  Procureur- 
General  in  tlie  acte  d’accusat ion  used 
in  the  trial  of  Madame  Lafarge  for  mur¬ 
der  ;  the  other  is  the  record  which  that 
hapless  woman  wrote  (or  caused  to  be 
written)  detailing  her  life.  From  these 
two  accounts  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
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the  circumstances  may  be  obtained.  It 
was  a  loveless  marriage,  entered  into 
from  sordid  motives  on  both  sides. 
Lafarge  merely  wanted  to  obtain  pos¬ 
session  of  his  wife’s  dowry,  while  Marie 
Cappelle  wished  to  escape  from  the  ser¬ 
vile  position  she  occupied  in  the  house 
of  her  aunt,  and  was  dazzled  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  she  had  received  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  wealth  and  position.  According 
to  her  statement,  she  w’as  disgusted 
with  his  brutality  long  before  they 
reached  ftlandier  ;  and  she  describes 
herself  as  utterly  ignorant  of  wifely  du¬ 
ties  and  marital  relations — an  assertion 
which  is  hardly  credible  as  applied  to 
a  Frenchwoman  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age.  Ere  they  arrived  at  Gland ier  a 
painful  scene  occurred.  The  young 
wife  refused  to  share  her  husband’s  bed¬ 
room  in  the  hotel  at  Orleans  where  they 
)ut  up  ;  she  became  hysterical,  and 
ocked  herself  within  her  oavu  apart¬ 
ment.  Slie  kept  this  seclusion  for  some 
time,  and  while  thus  estranged  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  husband  in  which 
she  disclosed  a  pretended  affaire  de 
caur  which  seems  to  have  had  no 
foundation  in  fact.  After  they  reached 
their  own  house,  however,  they  were 
reconciled,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
every  likelihood  of  their  spending  a 
happy  wedded  life  together.  Madame 
Lafarge  afterward  stated  that  the  cause 
of  their  reunion  was  that  the  kind  and 
affectionate  manner  in  which  her  hus¬ 
band  treated  her  made  her  consider  it  a 
duty  to  render  him  as  happy  as  possi¬ 
ble.  On  the  other  hand,  her  accuser 
declared  that  she  had  resolved,  even 
while  on  the  wedding  trip,  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  death  of  her  husband,  toward 
whom  she  had  coneeived  a  violent  ani¬ 
mosity,  and  only  delayed  the  project 
until  she  should  obtain  from  him  a  will 
in  her  own  favor. 

The  Lafarge  family  circle  at  Glandier 
included  the  widowed  mother  of  the 
ironmaster,  his  sister,  a  lady  friend  of 
Lafarge  called  Mile.  Le  Brun,  and  an 
acquaintance  of  that  lady  named  Emma 
Ponthieu.  Lafarge’s  chief  clerk,  Denis 
Barbier,  who  afterward  appeared  in  a 
rather  ambiguous  position  in  the  case, 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house,  and 
had  liberty  to  walk  through  the  place 
without  restriction.  On  her  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  family  mansion,  Madame 


Lafarge  saw  that  both  she  and  her  rela¬ 
tives  had  been  grossly  deceived  as  to 
the  fortune  of  her  husband.  In  her 
evidence,  given,  according  to  the  French 
system,  at  her  trial,  she  said  :  “  When 
I  arrived  at  Glandier,  in  place  of  that 
charming  country  house  with  which 
they  had  lured  me,  I  found  a  ruined 
and  dilapidated  habitation.  I  found 
myself  alone,  shut  up  in  a  large  cham¬ 
ber  that  was  to  be  mine  for  life.  I  lost 
my  reason — I  had  an  idea  of  travelling 
in  the  Eiist — I  thought  of  all  these 
things — the  contrast— my  imagination 
was  excited — I  was  so  wretched  that  I 
would  have  given  the  whole  world  to 
have  got  away.”  After  this,  however, 
she  became  reconciled  to  her  lot,  as  she 
found  she  could  not  alter  it,  and  she 
devoted  herself  to  securing  the  welfare 
of  her  husband.  He  had  discovered, 
or  believed  he  had  discovered,  a  new 
method  of  smelting  iron  ;  but  he  had 
not  sufficient  money  at  his  command  to 
perfect  his  process.  On  his  representa¬ 
tions,  she  bestowed  upon  him  all  her 
fortune,  and  even  wrote  letters,  at  his 
dictation,  to  some  of  her  wealthy 
friends,  imploring  them  to  aid  him  in 
his  project  by  their  money  and  influ¬ 
ence. 

With  these  letters  in  his  possession, 
Lafarge  went  to  Paris  in  December, 
1839,  and  called  on  his  wife’s  relatives. 
While  he  was  at  the  capital  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  have  his  patent  rights 
secured,  his  wife  had  her  j)ortrait  drawn 
by  a  young  lady-artist  at  Glandier,  and 
she  determined  to  send  it  to  her  absent 
husband.  It  was  put  in  a  box,  and 
along  with  it  were  placed  some  cakes 
made  by  the  Widow  Lafarge,  together 
with  a  tender  and  affeetionate  letter. 
When  this  box  left  Glandier,  after  being 
packed  and  sealed  by  Madame  Lafarge 
in  the  presence  of  several  witnesses,  it 
eontained  five  small  cakes,  the  portrait, 
and  the  letter.  When  it  reached  Paris 
there  was  only  one  large  cake  inside. 
Lafarge  partook  of  this  cake,  and  soon 
after  he  became  excessively  ill,  and  was 
compelled  to  return  home.  He  arrived 
at  Glandier  on  January  5,  1840,  and, 
after  severe  siekness,  he  died  there  on 
the  14th  of  that  month.  It  was  found 
that  he  had  made  a  will  in  favor  of  his 
wife,  and  that  she  had  made  a  similar 
disposition  of  her  property  to  him  in 
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case  she  should  predecease  him.  Very 
shortly  after  his  death,  Madame  Lafarge 
was  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  poison¬ 
ing  her  husband,  by  administering  ar¬ 
senic  to  him  during  his  illness.  When 
the  house  of  the  deceased  was  searched 
by  the  ofiicers  of  justice,  certain  dia¬ 
monds  were  found,  which  w’ere  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  stolen  from  the 
V'icomtesse  de  Leotaud  by  Madame 
Lafarge  before  her  marriage.  She  was 
therefore  charged  with  the  double  crime 
of  theft  and  murder. 

Madame  Lafarge  was  apprehended 
about  the  middle  of  January,  1840,  but 
her  trial  did  not  take  place  till  July  9 
following.  The  first  charge,  that  of 
theft,  was  proceeded  with,  despite  the 
demand  of  her  advocate  to  have  the 
graver  crime  first  investigated  ;  and, 
though  she  appealed  against  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  case  was  tried  in  her  ab¬ 
sence,  and  she  was  found  guilty  of 
theft.  On  September  3,  while  this 
judgment  was  still  under  appeal,  she 
was  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of 
murder,  and  the  proceedings  that  re¬ 
sulted  are  unparalleled  in  the  records 
of  jurisprudence.  The  method  of  crim¬ 
inal  procedure  which  prevails  in  France 
is  so  different  from  that  pursued  in  this 
country,  that  readers  unacquainted  with 
its  peculiarities  will  hardly  credit  that 
it  could  exist  in  a  civilized  nation.  The 
main  object  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  is 
not  to  expiscate  the  truth,  but  to  con¬ 
vict  the  accused,  and  the  prisoner  is  in¬ 
terrogated  and  cross-examined  at  vari¬ 
ous  times,  to  discover  whether  any 
incautious  admission  or  apparent  pre¬ 
varication  may  be  used  against  him  at 
the  trial.  Then  this  inquisitorial  sys¬ 
tem  is  resumed  in  open  court,  and  the 
judge,  with  written  copies  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  examinations  before  him,  strives, 
by  every  system  of  logical  fencing,  to 
entrap  the  unwary,  and  possibly  inno¬ 
cent,  prisoner  into  contradictory  state¬ 
ments.  The  sole  purpose  of  these 
trained  lawyers  to  prove  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  is  guilty,  and  to  effect  this  end 
they  set  the  sharpest  wits  against  those 
of  the  suspected  person,  seeking  by 
every  means  to  convict  him  out  of  his 
own  mouth.  The  prisoner  can  have 
“  no  benefit  of  the  doubt,”  for  no  doubt 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  prosecutor. 
Whether  she  was  guilty  or  innocent. 


Madame  Lafarge  could  hardly  fail  to 
fall  a  victim  to  this  atrocious  system. 

In  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
it  was  shown  that  the  illness  of  Lafarge 
began  with  the  eating  of  the  cake  sent 
from  Glandier.  The  five  cakes  which 
Madame  Lafarge  sent  to  her  husband 
never  reached  their  destination.  When 
the  box  was  received  at  Paris  the  seals 
had  been  broken,  and  a  single  cake, 
“  {IS  large  as  a  plate,”  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  them.  It  was  alleged  by 
the  prosecutor  that  this  single  cake  had 
been  prepared  by  Madame  Lafarge,  and 
placed  secretly  in  the  box  ;  but  it  was 
never  shown  that  she  had  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  such  a  cake  in  the 
house,  or  that  she  even  saw  the  box 
after  it  was  sealed.  It  is  natural  to 
suppose  that,  had  she  put  this  medi¬ 
cated  cake  with  a  malevolent  purpose 
into  the  box,  she  would  Iiave  carefully 
resealed  the  packet.  Yet,  when  the 
box  reached  Lafarge  at  Paris,  the  seals 
had  been  broken,  the  five  cakes  had 
disappeared,  and  a  cake  containing 
poison  had  been  mysteriously  substi¬ 
tuted.  Denis,  the  clerk,  made  a  clan¬ 
destine  visit  to  Paris  (alleging  that  he 
was  going  to  Gueret),  after  the  box  had 
been  despatched  from  Glandier,  and  he 
was  with  Lafarge  when  the  parcel  ar¬ 
rived.  Certain  circumstances  threw 
suspicion  upon  Denis  in  connection 
with  the  crime  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  here 
to  state  that  he  had  ample  opportunity 
to  take  out  the  five  cakes  and  substi¬ 
tute  the  poisoned  cake  if  so  disposed. 

During  Lafarge’s  last  illness  at  Glan¬ 
dier,  obscure  hints  were  given  to  his 
mother  that  he  wjis  being  poisoned  by 
arsenic.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared 
that  these  hints  originated  with  Denis, 
who  had  said  to  another  clerk  in  La¬ 
farge’s  employment  that  their  nuister 
would  be  dead  within  ten  days,  and 
that  poisoning  by  arsenic  would  be  the 
cause  of  the  death.  These  innuendoes 
w'ere  always  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Madame  Lafarge.  The  question  arose 
—as  a  similar  question  occurred  in  the 
Maybrick  case-— had  Madame  Lafarge 
s  arsenic  at  her  command  ?  Of  this  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt.  It  wm 
proved  that  she  had  procured  arsenic 
from  a  druggist  in  December,  writing 
openly  for  it,  and  stating  that  she  re¬ 
quired  it  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
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rats.  On  January  5,  after  her  hus¬ 
band’s  return,  she  obtained  more  arsenic 
fora  similar  reason  from  the  same  drug¬ 
gist,  by  means  of  a  prescription  written 
by  the  family  physician.  Denis  stated 
that,  on  January  8,  she  called  him  into 
her  apartment  and  asked  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  more  arsenic,  along  with  other 
purchases  which  he  had  to  make  at 
Lubersac.  lie  did  not  purchase  the 
arsenic  that  day,  but  on  the  following 
day  he  bought  a  small  quantity,  which 
he  did  not  give  to  her.  Two  days  after¬ 
ward  she  sent  a  note  to  him,  asking 
him  to  obtain  arsenic  along  with  other 
things,  and  this  again  he  got,  but  did 
not  deliver  to  her.  It  was  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  was  arsenic  in  the 
house,  partly  in  the  hands  of  Denis, 
and  partly  in  those  of  Madame  Lafarge. 
The  suggestion  of  arsenical  poisoning 
was  first  made  to  Lafarge’s  mother  by 
Denis,  and  she  told  her  son  of  these 
suspicions,  so  that  every  movement  of 
the  wife  was  closely  watched. 

The  patient  asked  one  evening  for 
some  chicken  broth,  which  was  prepared 
by  his  sister,  and  left  on  the  mantel¬ 
shelf.  Milo.  Le  Brun  stated,  in  evi¬ 
dence,  that  while  she  and  Madame  La¬ 
farge  were  in  bed,  she  saw  the  latter 
reach  out  her  hand  toward  the  bowl, 
and  put  a  white  powder  into  it,  stirring 
the  fluid  with  her  linger.  On  being 
questioned,  Madame  Lafarge  stated  that 
it  was  orange-flowers  she  had  put  into 
the  bowl,  but  it  was  afterward  shown 
that  a  sediment  found  in  the  bowl  con¬ 
tained  arsenic.  Later  in  the  same  day 
Le  Brun  saw  her  taking  a  glass  of  wa¬ 
ter,  colored  with  wine,  and  going  tow¬ 
ard  a  commode.  She  seemed  to  take 
something  out  of  a  drawer  in  the  com¬ 
mode,  and  to  stir  the  mixture  with  a 
spoon.  On  examining  the  drawer  after¬ 
ward,  Le  Brun  saw  a  little  pot  contain¬ 
ing  a  white  powder,  some  of  which  had 
been  spilled  in  the  drawer.  She  tasted 
the  powder,  and  it  produced  a  prickling 
sensation  in  lior  throat  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Subsequently  she  noticed  a 
white  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
that  had  been  used.  The  powder  found 
in  the  drawer  was  declared  by  a  chem¬ 
ist  to  contain  arsenic.  Madame  Lafarge 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  powdered  gum, 
which  she  carried  in  a  smalt  agate  box 
in  the  pocket  of  her  apron,  melting  it 


to  make  a  refreshing  drink  as  she  re¬ 
quired  it,  and  sometimes  giving  it  to 
her  husband.  Some  time  aher  her  ap¬ 
prehension,  this  box  was  discovered  ; 
and  though  it  was  alleged  that  arsenic 
had  been  found  in  the  powder  by  anal¬ 
ysis,  this  was  not  proved  at  the  trial. 
There  was  ample  proof,  however,  that 
there  was  arsenic  in  the  house  at  Glan- 
dier  in  large  quantities ;  and  if  Lafarge 
died  by  means  of  the  poison,  the  crime 
was  probably  committed  by  either  Denis 
or  Madame  Lafarge.  The  mysterious 
cake  had  not  done  its  expected  work 
and  the  poisoner  was  accomplishing  his 
purpose  by  a  free  administration  of 
arsenic  in  the  patient’s  food. 

Did  Lafarge  die  of  arsenical  poison¬ 
ing  ?  A  post-mortem  examination  of 
the  body  was  ordered  immediately  after 
his  death,  and  on  January  16  the  vis¬ 
cera  were  removed,  placed  in  unsealed 
vases,  and  sent  to  the  chemists  at  Brive. 
No  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
those  organs  being  tampered  with.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  stated  by  the  officer  who 
conveyed  them  from  Glandier  that  the 
stomach  was  merely  wrapped  in  a  cloth, 
without  any  seal,  and  carried  openly  to 
its  destination.  No  seals  were  put 
upon  the  vases  until  they  were  brought 
back  to  Glandier.  Meanwhile,  the 
body  lay  exposed  in  the  house  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  and  it  was  within  the  power 
of  any  one  to  tamper  with  it.  The 
chemists  of  Biive  declared  that  they 
found  arsenic  in  the  stomach,  and  also 
in  a  flannel  cloth  which  Madame  La¬ 
farge  had  intended  to  apply  to  the 
throat  of  the  deceased.  On  a  second 
analysis,  the  chemists  of  Limoges  de¬ 
clared  as  positively  that  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  tests,  including  Marsh’s  process, 
failed  to  disclose  the  slightest  trace  of 
arsenic.  While  the  trial  was  in  prog¬ 
ress,  nine  months  after  the  death  of 
Lafarge,  the  Court  ordered  his  body  to 
be  exhumed,  and  it  was  then  examined 
by  Orflla,  the  celebrated  physiologist 
and  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
and  he  declared  that  he  found  arsenic 
in  the  stomach  and  its  contents,  but 
not  in  the  tissues.  This  remarkable 
statement  almost  proves  that  arsenic 
had  been  applied  to  the  viscera  and  the 
interior  of  the  body  after  death  ;  for  it 
is  incredible  to  suppose  that  the  patient 
could  have  been  continuously  under 
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arsenical  poisoning  for  over  three  weeks 
without  the  poison  being  absorbed  into 
the  system.  The  whole  method  of 
chemical  examination  adopted  favors 
the  idea  that  some  one  had  sprinkled 
arsenic  over  the  stomach,  on  the  cloth 
that  contained  it,  and  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  after  the  death  of  La¬ 
farge.  The  first  tests  at  Brive  gave 
arsenic  as  a  result,  because  the  mineral 
was  on  the  surface.  The  second  tests 
at  Limoges  gave  no  indications  of  ar¬ 
senic.  Orfila’s  examination  afforded 
evidence  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach,  but 
not  in  the  tissues,  and  this  suggests 
very  plainly  that  death  by  arsenical 
poisoning  had  not  been  clearly  proved. 

After  a  trial  which  extended  over  six¬ 
teen  dajs,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
against  Madame  Lafarge,  finding  her 
‘‘  guilty,  with  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances,”  and  she  was  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life  with  hard  labor, 
and  exposure  in  the  pillory.  An  ap¬ 
peal  against  the  sentence  was  lodged 
on  the  ground  of  irregularity  of  proced¬ 
ure,  but  was  rejected  on  December  18, 
and  the  sentence  was  finally  affirmed 
on  August  30,  1841,  almost  a  year  after 
the  case  had  been  initiated.  She  en¬ 
dured  imprisonment  for  twelve  years, 
but  her  health  gave  way,  and,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  her  debility,  she  was  lib¬ 
erated  in  1852,  and  only  survived  a  few 
months.  For  a  considerable  time  after 
the  trial  a  fierce  controversy  raged 
among  medical  and  chemical  experts  in 
France  regarding  the  tests  applied. 
The  chemists  at  Brive  had  found  ar¬ 
senic  by  simple  analysis  ;  but  M.  Du- 
puytren,  of  Limoges,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  chemists  of  the  time,  failed 
to  find  any  trace  of  ai’senic  by  the  most 
delicate  tests.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  exhume  the  body,  M.  Orfila  was  select¬ 
ed  to  make  the  examination,  tliough 
he  had  already  published  his  conviction 
that  Lafarge  had  died  from  arsenical 
poisoning.  M.  Ilaspail,  an  equally  fa¬ 
mous  physiologist  and  chemist,  after¬ 
ward  renowned  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  denounced  the 
method  which  Orfila  had  adopted,  and 
declared  that  he  had  himself  been  ex¬ 
cluded  fiom  the  investigation  because 
the  Court  had  predetermined  to  convict 
the  accused.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  there  was  an  animus 
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displayed  against  Madame  Lafarge, 
which  almost  suggests  the  existence  of 
a  settled  purpose  to  effect  her  ruin. 

Supposing  that  Lafarge  died  from 
arsenical  poisoning,  though  that  was 
very  imperfectly  proved,  is  there  any 
one  concerned  in  the  case,  other  than 
Madame  Lafarge,  who  would  or  could 
have  perpetrated  the  crime  ?  In  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  1842  a  very 
elaborate  examination  of  the  case  from 
the  legal  point  of  view  was  published, 
and  the  writer  plainly  accused  Denis, 
the  clerk,  as  being  themurde^;er.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  presumption  against  Denis  is 
quite  as  strong  as  that  against  Madame 
Lafarge.  This  man  lived  by  forgery, 
and  was  the  accomplice  of  Lafarge  in 
some  very  shady  transactions,  by  which 
that  unhappy  man  sought  to  cover  his 
insolvency.  Denis  had  conceived  a  vio¬ 
lent  hatred  against  Madame  Lafarge, 
as  her  presence  was  likely  to  hinder  his 
nefarious  practices,  and  especially  to 
weaken  his  hold  over  his  companion  in 
crime.  As  already  related,  he  went 
surreptitiously  to  Paris  at  the  time  when 
the  cakes  were  sent  to  Lafarge,  and  it 
is  possible  that  he  placed  the  poisoned 
cake  in  the  box.  Denis  certainly  met 
Lafarge  at  that  time.  The  ironmaster 
had  succeeded  in  borrowing  25,000 
francs  from  his  wife’s  relatives,  but 
when  he  reached  Glandier  in  his  last 
illness  he  had  only  3900  francs,  and  no 
trace  of  the  rest  of  this  money  was  ever 
found.  Then  Denis,  by  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  was  in  possession  of  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  arsenic.  The  whole  house  was 
open  to  him,  and  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  for  him  to  secret  the  poison 
where  it  would  reach  the  victim,  or  in 
compromising  places,  such  as  the  drawer 
of  tlie  commode,  or  even  the  box  of 
powdered  gum  which  Madame  Lafarge 
carried,  but  which  was  out  of  her  pos¬ 
session  for  some  time  before  its  contents 
were  analyzed.  He  could  have  dropped 
the  poison  into  the,  empty  bowl  of 
chicken  broth,  into  the  empty  wine¬ 
glass,  into  the  drawer  where  Mile.  Le 
Brun  found  it,  even  into  the  stomach 
and  the  body  of  the  dead  man,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  arsenic  would  be  de¬ 
clared  the  cause  of  death.  On  the  one 
hand,  you  have  the  theory  that  Marie 
Cappelle,  having  developed  a  violent 
hatred  of  her  husband,  and  filled  with 
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indignation  at  finding  ont  the  falsehood 
regarding  his  position  and  fortune,  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  murdering  him. 
To  accomplish  this  design  you  must 
believe  that  she  simulated  an  affection 
she  did  not  feel  ;  she  persuaded  him  to 
make  a  will  in  her  favor  that  would 
secure  a  competence  for  her  ;  and  then 
she  deliberately  set  about  to  poison  him 
by  administering  arsenic  so  profusely 
that  the  mere  sediment  in  one  of  the 
dishes  was  enough  to  have  killed  ten 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Denis,  a  reprobate,  expecting  that  some 
day  his  master  and  accomplice  would 
cast  him  off.  lie  knew  that  Lafarge 
had  gone  to  Paris  to  obtain  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  he  suddenly  presents 
himself  there,  bearing  a  poisoned  cake  ; 
secures  over  20,000  francs,  returns  to 
Glandier,  and  busily  circulates  rumors 
that  Lafarge  was  being  poisoned  by  ar¬ 


senic  ;  takes  means  to  have  suspicion 
directed  against  Madame  Lafarge, 
whom  he  hated,  and  even  tampers  with 
the  body  of  his  victim  so  that  death  by 
poison  may  be  placed  beyond  dispute. 
If  this  theory  be  true,  it  Avas  a  fiendish 
plot,  and  yet  it  succeeded  so  far  as 
Denis  was  concerned.  Lafarge  died  ; 
his  Avife  was  accused  of  murder  and  con¬ 
demned  ;  the  robbery  of  the  20,000 
francs  Avas  never  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Denis,  and  he  succeeded  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  double  event  of  ridding  himself 
of  his  accomplice  and  gratifying  his  de¬ 
sire  for  revenge  upon  Madame  Lafarge. 
If  Denis  committed  this  foul  crime,  he 
escaped  Avithout  any  other  punishment 
save  that  which  would  be  indicted  by 
an  outraged  conscience.  The  Lafarge 
tragedy  remains  a  mystery  still. — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 
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The  last  day  of  January  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  England  Avaslikea 
very  beautiful  spring  day.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  not  only  the  snowdrops  but  the 
crocuses  Avere  in  full  bloom,  the  catkins 
Avere  hanging  out  their  fresh  greens,  a 
clear  sweet  atmosphere  and  a  delicately 
tinted  sky  Avere  adding  to  the  joy  of 
life.  Such  a  mild  winter  has  scarcely 
ever  been  known.  London  has  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  flutter  of  a  single 
snowflake,  Avhile  in  Scotland  September 
has  been  up  to  the  present  the  severest 
month  since  the  departure  of  summer. 
The  sheltered  Southern  counties  of 
England  haA'e  during  the  last  feAv  AA'eeks 
been  actually  warmer  than  Seville  and 
Granada  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  done 
better  in  CoruAvall  than  at  Cannes. 
We  have  experienced  some  sevefe  storms 
on  our  coasts,  but  apart  from  these, 
the  so-called  Avinter  has  been  Avinter 
only  in  name.  We  have  had  no  cli¬ 
matic  forces  to  contend  against,  save 
and  except  the  dreary  fogs  Avhich  coin¬ 
cided  AAUth  anti-cyclonic  conditions.  A 
startling  contrast  to  this  state  of  things 
is  reported  from  New  England  and 
Ncav  York,  Avhere  a  terrific  blizzard 
has  been  raging  around  Nbav  York, 


Boston,  and  ProAndence.  We  hear  of 
snow-d lifts  12  feet  high,  of  trains  buried 
in  snoAV.  Eight  thousand  men  have 
been  engaged  in  clearing  Ncav  York 
streets  of  the  unAvelcome  accumulation. 
In  Providence  the  streets  have  been 
3  feet  deep  in  snow.  But  above  all 
other  places  Boston  seems  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  most.  The  railway  traffic  was 
entirely  suspended,  and  all  telegraphic 
communication  was  cut  off — Ave  pre¬ 
sume  owing  to  the  fallen  wires  ;  and 
messages  from  Ncav  Y’ork  had  to  be 
sent  by  Avay  of  London.  The  wires  of 
the  electric  street  raihvays  fell  down, 
doing  severe  damage,  and  the  streets 
were  rendered  impassable.  All  this 
took  place  in  a  latitude  much  further 
south  than  our  own,  Avhile  England  was 
lapped  in  the  air  of  a  balmy  spring. 

It  is  commonly  held  in  America  that 
the  climate  is  less  rigorous  than  it  was 
even  Avithin  the  lifetime  of  many  peo¬ 
ple  still  living.  The  winter  is  noAV 
usually  open  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
until  Christmas  at  least,  though  in 
New  England  the  “  storm-Avindows” 
are  generally  put  in  by  the  end  of  No¬ 
vember  so  as  to  be  ready  for  anything 
of  an  unusual  nature  on  the  part  of  a 
peculiarly  treacherous  climate.  In 
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Washington  bright  spring  like  weather 
is  quite  usual  in  December.  In  the 
Northwestern  States,  however,  the  cold 
is  generally  intense,  the  winds  cut  like 
knives,  and  in  Duluth,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  boasts  the  honor 
of  being  the  coldest  city  in  the  United 
Stiites,  the  winter  season  is  no  joke. 
While  it  seems  certain  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  climate  has  become  less 
severe,  it  is  at  the  same  time  treacher¬ 
ous  and  swift  in  its  changes  to  a  degree 
which  we  rarely  know  in  England. 
The  present  writer  has  known  the 
ground  iron-bound  with  ice  in  Vermont 
at  six  in  the  morning,  while  a  fierce 
blazing  sun  was  shining  over  Montreal 
at  ten  ;  he  has  known  it  impossible  to 
walk  in  Boston  at  midday  for  the  heat, 
and  to  shiver  under  several  degrees  of 
frost  at  night ;  he  has  been  suffocated 
in  St.  Louis  one  day  and  nearly  frozen 
the  next.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute 
the  extremely  sudden  climatic  changes 
in  America  to  the  fatal  policy  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  forests  ;  an  operation 
which  has  made  a  few  “  lumber”  mil¬ 
lionaires,  but  which  has  impoverished 
the  country.  The  blizzard  aird  the 
cyclone  have  had  a  much  freer  course 
since  the  task  of  denuding  the  great 
Central  States  of  their  forests  has  been 
entered  upon  on  a  gigantic  scale — a 
penny-wise,  pound-foolish  policy  which 
is  now  beginning  to  be  regretted.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  suppose, 
that  America  was  always  the  theatre 
of  greater  and  more  sudden  climatic 
changes  than  Europe,  especially  our 
part  of  Europe.  Russia  and  Hungary 
more  closely  reproduce  the  physical  and 
climatic  conditions  of  the  central  parts 
of  the  United  States,  though  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat  rarely  attains  the  same  ex¬ 
treme  as  in  America.  Western  Europe 
is  so  broken  up  by  channels,  gulfs,  and 
bays  that  the  moderating  influence  of 
the  sea  does  not  permit  the  sudden 
changes  so  common  in  America.  For 
a  thoroughly  healthy  person  the  Ameri¬ 
can  climate,  except  in  the  Gulf  States, 
has  many  attractions.  It  is  clear,  dry, 
with  a  sharp,  bracing  crispness  in  the 
air  at  certain  times  of  the  year  almost 
unknown  in  England,  France,  or  Ger¬ 
many,  where  the  sea  air  produces  mild 
and  somewhat  damp  conditions.  But 
each  kind  of  climate  has  its  own  attrac- 
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tions ;  for  while  America  can  yield 
crispness  and  gorgeous  sunsets,  Europe 
gives  that  purple  haze  which  lends 
poetry  and  mystery  to  the  aspect  of 
Nature.  Beyond  the  question  of  beauty 
or  of  health  lies,  however,  the  question 
of  the  influence  of  climate  on  character. 

That  human  character  is  largely 
moulded  by  geographical  conditions  is 
so  manifest  as  to  need  no  proof.  The 
Greeks  would  not  have  been  the  Greeks 
had  they  lived  in  the  centre  of  Russia. 
In  his  famous  speech  Pericles  connects 
the  intellectual  qualities  of  his  country¬ 
men  with  the  “  most  pellucid  air”  of 
Attica  ;  and  in  the  same  way  we  can 
connect  many  of  the  characteristic 
traits  of  our  own  countrymen  with  the 
physical  conditions  of  England.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  conditions  is  the 
perpetual  nearness  of  the  sea  to  every 
islander — a  fact  which  has  stamped  our 
history  with  a  character  unique  among 
modern  nations.  VVe  live  in  the  centre 
of  the  modern  highways  of  the  nations, 
and  we  have  been  familiar  rvith  the  sea 
for  a  thousand  years ;  therefore  we 
could  not  choose  but  to  be  a  seafaring 
and  colonizing  people  ;  the  choice  was 
practically  made  for  us,  as  it  Avas  made 
for  Greece  and  Carthage.  But  while 
this  fact  has  been  widely  recognized,  it 
has  not  been  seen  with  equal  clearness 
how  much  Ave  owe  to  fairly  calm  and 
settled  weather  conditions.  There  have 
been  great  and  sudden  storms  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  such  as  that  noted  by  Addi¬ 
son,  or  the  great  blizzard  of  January 
18th,  1881,  which  certainly  caught  us 
napping  ;  but,  speaking  generally,  we 
ha\"e  not  in  these  islands  to  contend 
Avith  sudden  and  unusual  outbursts  of 
natural  force.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  he  a  Avet  or  a  hot  summer,  but 
we  do  know  that  earthquakes  and 
cyclones  will  not  wreck  our  cities,  and 
that  armies  of  locusts  Avill  not  eat  up 
every  gheen  thing.  We  feel,  on  the 
side  of  Nature,  a  certain  security,  a  cer¬ 
tain  assurance  ;  even  our  rough  ocean, 
as  Coleridge  says,  “  speaks  safety  to  his 
island  child.”  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
this  smooth  uniformity  of  climate  has 
imparted  to  the  men  of  England  a  cer¬ 
tain  calm  which  is  not  seen  in  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  treacherous  climes  ?  The 
melancholy  of  the  Slav  is  traced  to  his 
deep  forests  and  boundless  steppes  ;  the 
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quick  energy  and  the  suspicions  caution 
of  the  Southern  Italian  to  his  volcanic 
hills ;  and  the  uniform  course  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  these  islands  has  given  to  the 
Englishman  his  calm,  his  patient  en¬ 
ergy,  his  sure  command  of  himself. 
Whether  the  race  will  maintain  this 
character  under  such  different  climatic 
conditions  as  are  afforded  by  Australia 
or  Africa  it  is  too  soon  to  say  at  pres¬ 
ent.  lint  that  this  character  of  calm 


confidence  has  been  associated  with  the 
English  people  in  their  history  a  thou¬ 
sand  incidents  proclaim.  We  do  not 
disturb  ourselves  or  make  much  fuss  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  that  “  spleen”  which 
we  were  long  ago  discovered  to  possess 
in  an  abnormal  measure,  we  are  never 
melancholy  as  is  the  Slav.  Our  Puri¬ 
tanism  did  not  breed  suicide  or  mutila¬ 
tion  ;  the  worst  it  did  was  to  give  us  a 
gloomy  Sunday. — Spectator. 
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BY  E,  H.  PARKER. 


On  August  28th,  1896,  the  Emperor 
of  Cliina  issued  for  publication  a  me- 
moriiil  addressed  to  his  Majesty  by  the 
hereditary  Duke  Confucius.  It  appears 
that  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  one 
of  the  Academicians  had  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  improving  some 
of  the  glebes  attached  to  the  ducal 
estate,  and  the  high  authorities  of  Shan 
Tung  (the  province  in  which  the  ducal 
palace  is  situated)  and  Kiang  Su  (the 
province  in  which  Nanking,  Shanghai, 
and  Soochow  are  situated)  were  com¬ 
manded  to  find  the  necessary  funds. 
His  grace  the  Duke  now  explains  that 
in  the  year  a.d.  1294  Kublai  Khan, 
the  Mongol  Emperor  of  China,  granted 
to  the  family,  for  sacrificial  purposes, 
two  estates,  consisting  respectively  of 
360  and  540  hectares  of  land,  in  or 
about  lat.  35°  N.  and  long.  117°  E. 
These  two  estates  are  situated  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  or  rather  on  a  lake  which 
the  Canal  skirts,  and  which  is  just  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  provinces  above 
mentioned.  Both  the  estates  are  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  Canal,  in  the 
township  of  P’ei,  the  cradle  of  the 
Han  dynasty  2100  years  ago.  Up  to 
A.D.  1289  the  Canal  was  only  navigable 
as  far  as  the  Yellow  River,  but  by  a.d. 
1294  Kublai  Khan  had  already  con¬ 
tinued  it  as  far  as  his  capital  of  Cam- 
balu — the  modern  Peking — and  very 
likely  it  was  on  account  of  this  that 
Confucius  received  a  share  of  the  new 
topographical  benefits  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  between  the  years 
A.D.  1034  and  1856  the  Yellow  River 
took  a  more  southerly  course  than  it 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXVII.,  No.  5 


does  now,  and  ran  east  into  the  sea 
along  the  parallels  of  latitude  34  and 
35,  and,  therefore,  the  prolongation  of 
the  Canal  would  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  fresh  tracts  into  notice,  be¬ 
sides  connecting  them  with  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  Duke  cites  as  evidence 
of  the  grant  the  inscribed  stone  upon 
which  Kublai  Khan  recorded  the 
event.  The  original  stone  has  been 
long  since  carried  away  by  the  fioods 
consequent  upon  the  change  in  the 
Y^ellow  Rivers  course,  but  authentic 
copies  of  the  inscription,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  public  archives.  He  ex¬ 
presses  his  thanks  to  the  Emperor  for 
directing  that  the  900  hectares  origi¬ 
nally  granted  by  Kublai  should  be  once 
more  legally  attached  to  the  family 
estate  ;  48  hectares  were,  he  says,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  recovered  in  1869  ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  balance  of  852  hec¬ 
tares  now  once  more  secured,  the  rule 
is  now  established  that  the  Duke  shall 
send  his  steward  once  a  year  to  the 
office  of  the  circuit  intendant  residing 
at  the  prefectural  city  of  Sii-chow,  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Kiang  Su  prov¬ 
ince,  in  order  to  collect  the  rents. 

In  thus  noticing  a  practical,  contem¬ 
poraneous,  and  business-like  letter 
based  on  documents  six  hundred  years 
old,  and  coming  from  a  Chinaman  with 
2500  years  of  unbroken  history  at  his 
back,  I  propose  to  give  a  short  account 
of  the  Confucian  family  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  English  readers.  The  patio- 
nymic — or,  as  we  should  say  in  English, 
the  surname — of  the  clan  is  K’ung,  or 
“  Hole,”  and  the  philosopher  (like 
44 
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other  Chinese  sages  of  the  first  rank) 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  fu  tsz,  literally 
a  diminutive  of  vir,  as  homunculvs  is 
of  homo,  but  in  practice  an  expression 
having  much  the  same  deferential 
effect  as  the  excehtis  vir,  or  other  cog¬ 
nate  terms,  applied  in  courtesy  by 
Latin  authors  to  a  few  legal  or  phil¬ 
osophical  luminaries  of  the  highest 
rank,  such  as  Papinian.  In  modern 
usage  one  addresses  a  teacher  as  fn-taz 
in  epistolary  correspondence.  Thus  we 
get  the  combination  K’ungfu-tsz, 
which  in  the  Latinized  form  given  to 
it  three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  early 
Jesuits,  became  Confucius ;  and,  in 
■fact,  sounds  in  Pekingese  almost  ex¬ 
actly  as  the  last-named  Latinized  word 
would  be  pronounced  by  a  German. 
The  great-grandfather  of  Confucius 
had  migrated  from  a  more  southerly 
part  of  China  to  a  place  now  marked 
in  modern  maps  as  Sz-shui,  or  “  River- 
8z,”  on  the  other  or  north-eastern  side 
of  the  Canal,  in  the  province  of  Shan 
Tung,  some  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
the  estates  above  described  as  having 
been  granted  to  the  family  by  Kublai. 
Confucius’s  father  was  a  military  man, 
and  died  when  our  hero  was  only  three 
years  of  age.  The  widowed  mother 
migrated  once  more  to  a  place  lower 
down  the  liiver  Sz,  called  K’u-feu  or 
“  Crooked  Hill,”  and  that  city  has  re¬ 
mained  (with  some  schismatical  inter¬ 
missions  to  be  mentioned  further  on) 
the  family  residence  until  this  day. 

As  a  child,  Confucius  attracted 
attention  by  his  precocious  taste  for 
ceremonial  ;  for  his  playthings  he 
always  preferred  the  objects — dishes, 
candles,  tiipods,  hats,  etc. — which  are 
used  in  formal  sacrifices.  He  was  an 
only  son,  nine  daughters  having  been 
born  in  succession  before  his  turn 
came.  He  married  at  the  age  of  nine¬ 
teen,  and  tire  following  year  his  wife 
presented  him  with  a  son,  of  whom 
almost  nothing  is  known  except  that 
he  was  a  comparative  disappointment 
to  his  father.  Nor  was  his  wife  a  com¬ 
plete  success  ;  in  fact,  it  is  even  said 
that  Confucius  had  to  divorce  her ; 
but  this  statement  is  not  will  authenti¬ 
cated.  Probably  his  ligid  character 
bored  her  into  peevishness.  At  that 
time  the  imperial  power  of  China  was 
very  weak,  and  the  six  larger  of  the  so- 
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called  vassal  states  were  practically 
independent.  The  condition  of  the 
country  was  much  like  that  of  Franco 
just  before  Louis  XL  broke  the  power 
of  the  semi-independent  nobles  ;  or,  still 
more,  like  that  of  Geimany  under  the 
weak  Emperors  of  Louis  XIV. ’s  time. 
Confucius  held  an  official  position  as 
inspector  of  granaries  in  the  state  of 
Lu,  which  corresponds  pretty  neaily  to 
the  south-western  half  of  the  modern 
province  of  Shan  Tung  ;  in  fact,  that 
province  is  still  called  Lu  in  the  more 
elegant  epistolary  style.  He  seems  to 
have  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  in¬ 
culcating  upon  the  local  youth  his 
views  upon  things  in  general  ;  and 
with  that  object  in  view  he  soon  col¬ 
lected  a  “  school”  of  young  men 
around  him,  much  after  the  manner  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophers, 
peripatetic  or  sedentary.  He  himself 
did  not  compose  any  sustained  didactic 
work  ;  it  is  through  his  disciples,  and 
especially  his  grandson,  that  his  moral 
views  have  been  transmitted  to  poster¬ 
ity.  He  was,  however,  a  great  student 
of  history,  and  seems  to  have  ransacked 
all  available  records  in  order  to  draw 
therefrom  sound  principles  of  good 
government.  He  was  the  apostle  of 
autocracy  and  propriety,  and  disliked 
excess  of  any  kind. 

When  at  the  height  of  his  pedagog¬ 
ical  and  political  fame  he  visited  the 
Emperor’s  capital — the  modern  Ho-nan 
Fu — with  the  object  of  studying  the 
archives  collected  there  ;  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  own  country  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  follow  into  exile  his  ducal 
master,  who  was  driven  from  home  by 
civil  wars  and  died  abroad.  Returning 
once  more,  he  was  gradually  advanced 
by  the  succeeding  Grand  Duke  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Grand 
Duke  seems  to  have  at  last  grown 
rather  tired  of  his  strait  laced  coun¬ 
sellor,  who,  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven,  left  him  in  disgirst,  and 
went  w'andering  about  from  court  to 
court  as  a  sort  of  peripatetic  philos¬ 
opher,  declaiming  against  vice,  avarice, 
idleness,  sensual  indulgence,  dancing- 
girls,  and  other  abominations.  To  use 
the  popular  phraseology,  he  received 
from  the  restive  dukes  and  princes  he 
took  in  hand  as  many  kicks  as  he  did 
halfpence  for  h’s  gratuitous  advice ; 
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but  he  consoled  himself  for  his  disap¬ 
pointments  by  rearranging  the  records 
he  had  so  carefully  gathered,  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  basis  of  the  works  now  known 
as  the  “  Classics”  of  China.  He  also 
composed  his  only  original  work,  being 
a  history  of  his  native  state  between  the 
years  n.c.  722  and  481,  the  closing 
date  of  his  literary  labor.  The  main 
object  of  this  history  was  to  plead  for 
the  advantages  of  an  imperial  system 
in  preference  to  petty  rivalries.  lie 
had  returned  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
to  his  native  country  once  more,  and 
died  five  years  later  in  n.c.  479.  As 
Mr.  T.  Watters  says  in  his  “  (luide  to 
the  Temple  of  Confucius  — “  One  of 
his  last-recorded  utterances  is  a  lament 
over  the  failure  of  his  teachings.  The 
rulers  of  the  time  did  not  appreciate 
him,  and  would  not  adopt  his  theories 
or  follow  his  counsels.  Among  the 
people  also  the  sage  had  not  much  in¬ 
fluence,  and  his  death  was  not  followed 
by  any  popular  manifestation  of  sor¬ 
row.”  The  Grand  Duke,  however, 
professed  a  certain  amount  of  hypo¬ 
critical  grief,  gave  him  a  temple,  and 
instituted  quarterly  sacrifices  to  Con¬ 
fucius’s  memory  ;  these  sacrifices  were 
continued  until  the  great  upheaval  of 
B.c.  221,  when  all  China  was  forcibly 
united  under  one  sceptre  by  the  ambi¬ 
tious  “  First  Emperor,”  usually  known 
to  Western  history  as  the  builder  of 
the  Great  Wall.  Mr.  Watters  goes  on 
to  say  : — “  Many  years  had  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  the  fulness  of  time  came  for  the 
spread  of  his  teachings,  and  their  per¬ 
fect  influence  on  all  the  ways  of  indi¬ 
vidual,  public,  and  social  life  in  China.” 
As  Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers  also  points  out  : 
— “  It  was  not  until  nearly  300  years 
after  his  decease,  when  the  feudal 
system  was  on  the  point  of  disappear¬ 
ing,  and  a  general  reform  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  was  introduced, 
that  recognition  was  accorded  to  his 
memory  by  Imperial  command.” 

•  Dr.  Joseph  Edkins,  whose  opinion 
upon  this  matter  is  also  entitled  to 
respect,  says  : — ‘‘  Confucius  became 
the  acknowledged  chief  sage  of  China 
almost  immediately  after  his  death. 
.  .  .  His  biography  is  found  among 
those  of  royal  families,  and  not  along 
with  the  lives  of  scholars  and  sages. 
.  .  .  He  was  contemporary  with 


Thales  and  Pythagoras,  but  he  differed 
greatly  from  them  in  the  practical 
character  of  his  philosophy  and  in  his 
abstinence  from  speculation.  He  was 
great  as  a  moralist,  and  therefore  he  is 
rather  to  be  compared  with  Socrates 
.  .  .  yet  they  differed.  .  .  .  Confu¬ 
cius  was  the  stern  censor  ;  Socrates  the 
acute  reasoner  and  master  of  irony. 
Confucius  refused  to  discourse  on  the 
future  state  ;  Socrates  loved  to  meditate 
upon  death  and  the  after-condition  of 
the  soul.  Confucius  laid  down  rules 
for  the  government  of  self,  of  the 
family,  and  of  the  State  ;  Socrates  was 
rather  the  inquirer  after  knowledge, 
and  the  lover  of  virtue  for  its  own 
sake.  .  .  .  Confucius  followed  an¬ 
tiquity  .  .  .  ;  Socrates  rather  listened 
to  the  internal  voice.” 

Though  a  man  of  peace,  Confucius 
had  all  his  wits  about  him.  In  his 
opinion  diplomacy,  to  be  efficacious, 
should  be  supported  by  military  power. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  utterance  he 
saved  his  ducal  ipaster  from  assassina¬ 
tion,  and  behaved  with  great  firmness. 
He  was  no  teetotaller.  He  used  to  say, 
“  Drink  as  much  as  you  like,  so  that 
you  don’t  get  drunk.” 

In  personal  appearance  Confucius 
was  very  tall ;  but,  owing  to  a  doubt 
in  sinological  minds  as  to  what  a 
“foot”  actually  meant  in  those  days, 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  his  exact  height ; 
his  portraits  always  represent  him  as 
having  a  very  prominent  forehead,  and, 
indeed,  it  was  on  this  account  that  he 
was  given  the  private  name  (now  strictly 
tabooed)  of  K’iu,  or  “  Tumulus.” 
His  portraits  and  statues  all  represent 
him  as  being  a  big,  bony  man,  with 
large  limbs  and  heavy  features,  square, 
massive  head,  club  nose,  prominent 
teeth,  a  forehead  also  prominent  to 
deformity  ;  long,  fleshy  ears  ;  and  an 
expression  indicating  caution,  contem¬ 
plation,  moderation,  absence  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  perhaps  a  little  sluggish¬ 
ness  ;  altogether  the  sort  of  man  a  wife 
would  soon  fall  out  with  unless  she 
happened  to  be  of  a  submissive  temper. 

A  Scotch  missionary  named  William¬ 
son  visited  the  rival  Duke  Mencius  in 
1865  (seventieth  in  descent  from  the 
philosopher  of  that  name).  His  city 
IS  not  far  from  that  of  Duke  Confucius. 
The  latter  Duke,  then  a  boy  of  six- 
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teen,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncle,  was  not  so  accommodating  as 
the  descendant  of  tho  “  secondary 
prophet” — as  tlie  Chinese  call  Mencius 
— and  only  sent  out  polite  messages. 
He  lived  in  a  very  fine  mansion,  occu¬ 
pying  the  site  of  the  old  house  within 
the  hollow  walls  of  which  were  con¬ 
cealed  copies  of  the  historical  classics 
when  the  “  First  Emperor”  destroyed 
the  literature  of  China  in  b.c.  212. 
The  temple  is  adjoining,  and  the  court¬ 
yard  contains  the  blasted  remains  of  a 
cypress  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Confucius  himself.  The  enormous 
statue  of  the  sage  facing  the  door  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  “a  strong,  well-built  man, 
with  a  full,  red  face  and  large  head,  a 
little  heavy,  his  front  teeth  exposed, 
his  nose  thick  and  round.”  Among 
the  incense-pots  and  other  vessels  were 
a  dish  alleged  to  date  back  as  far  as 
B.c.  2300  ;  two  censers,  bearing  dates 
in  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ  ; 
and  two  elephants  on  a  table,  all  of  a 
date  not  very  much  later.  There  is,  I 
believe,  also  a  woodeil  urn  given  to  the 
Duke  150  years  ago  by  the  fourth 
Manchu  Emperor  ;  the  urn  belonged 
to  the  descendant  of  Confucius  in  the 
seventh  degree,  and  is  2200  years  old  ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  preserved  as  a 
curiosity  by  successive  emperors. 
Eighty  (another  visitor  says  fifty)  per 
cent,  of  the  people  in  the  city  of 
Crooked  Hill  bear  the  family  name  of 
K’ung ;  one  of  the  city  gates  is  set 
apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  emperors. 
The  land  in  possession  of  the  philos¬ 
opher’s  family  is  inalienable,  and  by 
ancient  custom  the  innumerable  bats 
which  live  in  the  roofs  of  the  temple 
buildings  are  left  undisturbed.  About 
500  years  ago  a  Chinese  emperor,  notic¬ 
ing  these  Stygian  animals,  made  a  pun 
on  the  subject,  and  left  the  calligraphic 
record  of  his  imperial  hilarity  upon  a 
board  which  is  still  hanging  there. 
The  words  for  “  bat”  and  “  luck” 
sound  the  same  in  Chinese,  so  the 
Emperor  wrote,  “  May  the  myriads  of 
bats  never  grow  fewer,”  though  what 
he  really  meant  was  “  May  your  shadow 
never  grow  less,”  as  the  cant  saying 
goes.  Dr.  Edkins  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  use  of  statues  in  Con- 
fucian  temples  is  a  Buddhistic  innova¬ 
tion,  and  this  probably  is  so  ,*  but,  as 


1  have  already  pointed  out,*  M.  Cha- 
vannes  has  abundantly  proved  that  stone 
images  existed  in  China  long  before 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  which 
only  gave  exteusion  or  impetus  to  an 
alread^y  existing  germ. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  a  new  dynasty  in  China  to  pay 
respect  to  the  memory  of  Confucius, 
who  occujnes,  in  fact,  in  the  far  eastern 
sphere  a  moral  position  analogous  and 
hardly  second  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  Europe,  except  that  the  influence  is 
rather  of  a  platonic  than  a  religious 
kind.  In  B.c.  195  the  founder  of  the 
Han  dynasty,  and  again  about  a.d.  80 
the  Emperor  Chang  Ti,  of  the  later 
Han  dynasty,  sacrificed  in  person  at 
the  ancestral  village  ;  the  latter  gave  a 
banquet  to  sixty-two  of  the  male  de¬ 
scendants  of  Confucius.  In  a.d.  450 
the  Tartar  Emperor  ruling  the  northern 
half  of  China,  following  the  usual 
precedent,  seized  the  occasion  of  his 
being  with  a  conquering  army  in  Shan 
Tung  province  to  sacrifice  an  ox  to 
Confucius,  whose  temple  had  a  few 
years  before  been  repaired  by  the  native 
Chinese  dynasty  of  Sung.  In  the  year 
576  the  then  Tartar  Emperor  first  of 
all  gave  Confucianism  precedence  over 
Tauism  and  Buddhism,  and  then  ended 
by  “  abolishing”  the  two  last  altogether 
within  his  dominions. 

Oxen  have  been  regularly  slaugh¬ 
tered  ever  since  until,  to  come  to  our 
own  day,  on  September  11th  last  the 
lincipal  mandarins  and  literati  of 
hanghai  (and,  in  fact,  of  every  city 
in  China)  assembled  in  the  usual  cere¬ 
monious  way,  according  to  the  English 
newspapers,  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the 
local  temple  of  the  sage.  A  number  of 
Europeans  went  this  time  to  witness 
the  Shanghai  ceremony,  which,  of 
course,  included  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole 
orthodox  ox  before  the  tablet  of  Con¬ 
fucius. 

Although  the  reigning  Manchu 
dynasty  has  shown  every  reasonable 
honor  both  to  the  hereditary  Duke 
Confucius  and  to  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Tibet,  yet  it  takes  good  care  to  keep 
both  of  them  strictly  in  their  quasi- 
religious  place.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  year  1644  the  first  Manchu  monarch 
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“  proceeded  in  person  to  the  souMi  of 
the  city  (Peking)  to  inform  heaven  of 
his  succession.  ”  He  also  directly  after¬ 
ward  officially  approved  “  t  lie  continu¬ 
ance  in  his  ducal  rank  of  K’ung  Yiin- 
chih,  descendant  in  the  sixty  fifth 
degree  from  Confucius.”  In  1045  a 
slight  change  was  sanctioned  in  Con¬ 
fucius’s  title  as  then  inscribed  upon  his 
temple  tablet,  and  the  special  right  to 
pass  one  of  the  Confucian  family  at 
each  of  the  provincial  examinations 
was  continued.  Toward  the  end  of 
that  year,  however,  it  became  necessary 
to  administer  a  severe  snub  to  his  grace. 
One  of  the  seniors  of  the  family,  who 
had  held  high  office  in  the  provinces, 
and  who  seems  according  to  custom  to 
have  acted  as  spokesman  in  business 
matters,  reported  that  “  K’ung  Yun- 
chih,  with  four  generations  of  descend¬ 
ants,  had  duly  paid  visits  to  the  ances¬ 
tral  temple,  in  order  to  report  to  the 
ancestral  spirits  the  innovation  of  the 
Manchu  pigtail  ;  but  that  ever  since 
the  Han  dynasty  (ir.c.  200),  and  so  on 
up  to  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
(a. I).  1044),  the  costumes  of  the  Con¬ 
fucius  family  alone  had  remained  un¬ 
changed  during  all  dynastic  vicissitudes. 
The  question,  therefore,  arises.  Does  a 
change  of  attire  accord  in  principle 
with  the  Emperor’s  exalted  desire  to 
honor  Confucius?  Is  the  Manchu 
queue  (‘  pigtail’)  to  be  insisted  upon 
or  not?”  The  Emperor  replied:  — 
“  Tliere  is  no  question.  The  decree 
about  shaving  the  head  was  strict ; 
there  was  to  be  no  pardon  for  recalci¬ 
trants.  The  present  applicant  has  ipso 
facto  incurred  the  penalty  of  death, 
which,  however,  is  hereby  remitted  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  the 
Sage.  If  the  Sage  had  been  living 
now,  this  disobedience  to  contemporary 
law  would  have  been  held  even  by  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  outrage  upon  the  ‘  happy 
medium’  principles  inculcated  by  him. 
Let  the  applicant  cease  forever  to  be 
officially  employed.”  Thus  the  mod¬ 
ernized  Confucius  has,  like  any  other 
Chinaman,  to  wear  tight  sleeves  and  a 
Manchu  plaited  pigtail,  as  is  explained 
by  Dr.  Edkins,  who,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Legge  (now  of  Oxford),  visited 
the  temple  in  1873,  and  composed  from 
local  hearsay  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
religious  dance  used  at  the  worship. 


The  posturers,  however,  are  still  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  the  ancient  costumes, 
just  as  theatrical  performers  must,  in 
the  natural  way  of  things,  receive  the 
privilege.  In  1646  a  Confucian  temple 
was  set  up  at  the  old  Manchu  capital 
of  Mukden.  In  1651  an  officer  was 
sent  by  his  Majesty  to  sacrifice  at  Con¬ 
fucius’s  native  town  and  temple.  In 
1652  the  Emperor  gave  a  banquet  to 
the  Duke  at  the  Board  of  Civil  Office. 
In  1658  a  censor  favored  the  Emperor 
with  the  following  short  sketch  of  Con¬ 
fucius’s  record  : — 

“  His  own  Grand  Duke  simply 
called  him  Father  Ni,  and  never  so 
much  as  bestowed  an  official  word  of 
praise  on  him  when  he  gave  him  a 
temple.  In  the  year  a.d.  1  the  reign¬ 
ing  Emperor  called  him  the  ‘  Illustrious 
Father  Ni.’”  (Confucius’s  second 
name  is  Chung-ni,  or  “  Ni  the  Sec¬ 
ond.”)  “  In  492  the  Tartar  monarch 
then  in  possession  styled  him  ‘  Father 
Ni  of  Sacred  Lore.’  In  637  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Emperor  changed  it  to  ‘  Father  Ni 
of  Illustrious  Holiness,’  and  in  733  he 
was  first  dubbed  ‘  Prince  of  Illustrious 
Lore.’  In  1308  the  Mongol  Emperor 
Hayshan  styled  him  ‘  Most  Perfect, 
Most  Holy,  Most  Learned  Prince 
and  this  title  was  continued  by  the  first 
rulers  of  the  succeeding  Chinese  dy¬ 
nasty,  until  in  1530  it  wtis  changed  to 
‘Most  Holy  Late  Master.’  As  Con¬ 
fucius’s  memorial  tablet  gives  him  no 
princely  rank  while  ho  was  alive,  it 
seems  absurd  to  call  him  a  prince  after 
death.  ‘  Illustrious  Lore’  by  itself  is 
hardly  enough,  but  it  would  seem  that 
‘  Most  Holy’  includes  almost  every¬ 
thing  ;  while  ‘  Late  Master’  is  a  good, 
straight,  unchangeable  expression.  In 
1645  our  dynasty  changed  the  title 
from  ‘  Most  Holy  Late  Master’  back 
to  ‘  Most  Perfect,  Most  Holy,  Most 
Learned,’  in  imitation  of  the  Mongol 
and  Emperor  Hayshan  ;  but  without 
adding  the  word  ‘  Prince.’  In  my 
opinion,  to  call  him  a  Prince  is  to  put 
a  libel  on  his  holiness ;  nor  do  the 
words  ‘  Most  Perfect’  and  ‘  Most 
Learned’  suffice  to  express  all  his 
merits.  In  a.d.  800  one  of  the  most 
learned  statesmen  of  that  time  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  presuming  to 
approve  or  qualify  Confucius  was  like 
presuming  to  praise  the  size  of  the 
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world  or  the  brightness  of  the  sun — 
i.e.,  it  would  be  either  foolishness  or 
ignorance.  I  think  your  Majesty,  who 
is  wisdom  personified,  ought  to  change 
his  title  back  to  that  of  ‘  Most  Holy 
Late  Master.’  ”  The  Emperor  ap¬ 
proved,  and  a  few  weeks  later  made  a 
donation  equal  to  £10,000  sterling 
toward  repairing  Confucius’s  temple. 
On  several  occasions  the  same  Emperor 
sacrificed  to  Confucius’s  memory  at 
the  Peking  palace. 

The  second  Manchu  Emperor,  who 
was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  with  Verbiest  and  his  rivals  about 
the  proper  way  to  calculate  eclipses, 
accepted  Jesuit  learning  while  rejecting 
Jesuit  dogmas,  and  sacrificed  to  Con¬ 
fucius  in  A.D.  1670.  In  1684,  he  per¬ 
sonally  visited  the  town,  and  was  shown 
over  the  temple  by  the  Duke.  All  suc¬ 
ceeding  Manchu  Emperors  have  treated 
the  ducal  family  with  equal  respect. 
When  the  present  Emperor  ascended 
the  throne  in  1875,  the  then  Duke, 
whose  name  was  K’nng  Siang-k’o,  sent 
up  an  obsequious  memorial  direct  to 
the  Emperor,  submitting  his  condo¬ 
lences,  and  offering  to  come  to  the 
funeral.  He  said  tliat  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  Emperor  T’ung-chi’s 
death,  “  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he 
tore  and  cried  aloud,  not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  himself.  .  .  .  His  late 
Majesty  .  .  .  having  been  borne  aloft 
by  the  dragon  to  become  a  guest  on 
high,  all  creatures  possessing  the  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  life,  without  exception,  claw 
the  earth  while  they  wail,  and  strike 
their  bosoms  while  they  endeavor  to 
mount  up  with  him.  .  .  .  The  me¬ 
morialist  is  most  deeply  and  most 
egregiously  beholden  to  his  late  Majesty 
for  the  present  honors  and  emoluments 
enjoyed  by  him,  and  had  the  honor  of  a 
personal  audience  in  the  year  1865. 
...  It  becomes  his  duty  to  prostrate 
himself  before  the  Imperial  coffin,  to 
behold  his  present  Majesty’s  sacred 
countenance,”  etc.  The  Emperor’s 
reply  was,  ”  He  is  permitted  to  come 
to  Peking  for  an  audience.” 

The  rank  of  the  hereditary  Duke 
Confucius,  or  rather  his  place  at  Court, 
is  after  that  of  a  Grand  Secretary  {e.g., 
Li  Hung-Chang),  but  before  that  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office. 
As  this  President  ranks  first  of  the  six. 
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it  follows  that  Confucius  ranks  before 
all  Ministers,  Viceroys,  etc.,  but  after 
Imperial  princes  ;  and  also  after  half  a 
dozen  or  so  of  what  may  be  styled  Im¬ 
perial  Chancellors,  or  dignitaries  of  cau- 
cellarean  quality.  His  peculiar  position 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Privy 
Seal  in  England,  a  personage  of  high 
nominal  quality,  who  has  a  sort  of 
ducal  rank  foilowing  that  of  royal 
dukes.  However,  Confucius  only  wears 
a  blue  button,  i.e.,  a  button  of  the 
third  grade,  though  many  viceroys,  all 
of  whom  carry  the  red  button,  are 
often  granted  that  of  the  very  first 
grade— ruby  red.  Moreover,  viceroys 
speak  of  the  Duke  to  the  Emperor  as 
‘‘  the  said  duke,”  which  drily  ollicial 
term  keeps  him  administratively  in  his 
subordinate  place.  The  Tauist  Pope, 
who  also  possesses  a  blue  button,  has 
somewhat  similar  rights  at  court.  I 
once  paid  a  visit  to  this  latter  function¬ 
ary,  who  is,  however,  despite  his  im¬ 
mortality,  of  very  small  importance  as 
compared  with  Confucius.  It  is  not 
the  custom  to  die  in  the  Tauist  papal 
family ;  the  soul  transmigrates,  like 
the  soul  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  from  one 
functionary  to  the  other.  Confucius 
dies  like  any  other  mortal. 

The  present  Duke  is  named  K’ling 
Liug-i,  and  a  few  years  ago  he  had  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  reporting  to  the 
Emperor  a  very  serious  disaster.  The 
ancestral  residence  caught  tire,  and  the 
museum  portions,  containing  all  the 
historical  articles  presented  by  suc¬ 
cessive  dynasties  during  the  past  2000 
years,  were  partly  destroyed.  The 
temporal  title  Yen-sheng  Kung,  or 
“  Widely  Holy  Duke,”  dates  from  a.d. 
1055  ;  it  was  slightly  changed  in  1086, 
but  put  back  to  the  old  wording  in 
1103,  and  has  ever  since  remained  un¬ 
altered. 

The  only  son  of  the  philosopher  Con¬ 
fucius  was  called  K’uug  Li,  or  “  the 
Carp,”  in  memory  of  a  present  of  fish 
received  from  the  Grand  Duke  at  the 
time,  but  the  Carp’s  sou  K’uug  Kill, 
better  known  as  the  philosopher  Tsz-sz, 
was  a  very  distinguished  author  indeed. 
The  descendant  in  the  ninth  degree, 
K’ung  Fu,  was  the  man  who  succeeded 
in  hiding  away  copies  of  the  chief  ca¬ 
nonical  works  when  the  destroyer  of  the 
feudal  system  massacred  the  learned 
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men  and  burnt  nearly  all  the  Chinese 
books  (then  written  on  tablets  of  bam¬ 
boo).  These  were  rediscovered  by  the 
vassal  prince  of  Lu  about  B.c.  150, 
and  K’ung  An-kwoh,  the  descendant 
in  the  twelfth  degree,  was  chiefly  in¬ 
strumental  in  deciphering  and  tran¬ 
scribing  the  obsolete  “  tadpole”  texts. 
K’ung  Kwang,  a  descendant  in  the 
thirteenth  degree,  was  a  Minister  of 
State  and  an  expositor  at  Court  ;  he 
made  Irimself  quite  a  respectable  little 
reputation  because  he  would  never 
gossip  witli  his  family  about  official 
matters.  It  was  K’ung  Ch’6ng,  de¬ 
scendant  in  the  twenty-eighth  degree, 
upon  whom  the  Tartar  Emperor  con¬ 
ferred  the  personal  title  of  “  Elevated 
Holy  Minister”  in  A.u.  450.  Confucius 
XXXII.  was  a  public  functionary  and 
scholar  of  distinction  :  he  died  in  a.d. 
048,  In  A.D.  785  a  descendant  in  the 
thirty-seventh  degree  was  employed  as 
an  envoy  from  the  Emperor  to  an 
aspiring  rebel ;  but  his  ancestor’s  sanc¬ 
tity  did  not  prevent  the  rebel  from 
killing  him.  One  of  the  thirty-eighth 
degree  held  ollice  at  Canton  ;  his  son 
fell  into  official  disgrace.  The  forty- 
fourth  direct  descendant  bore  the 
hereditary  ancestral  title  of  ”  Duke  of 
Illustrious  Lore,”  besides  holding  a 
territorial  appointment  as  prefect. 
The  forty-fifth  was  employed  by  the 
Chinese  dynasty  then  ruling  in  China 
proper  to  proceed  as  special  envoy  to 
the  Tartar  empire  of  Cathay,  or  Mon- 
gol-Manchuria,  and  congratulate  the 
monarch  Mupuku  upon  his  accession. 
A  theatrical  entertainment  Avas  given 
at  the  Tartar  capital  in  honor  of  the 
Chinese  envoy  ;  but  the  uncouth  Tun- 
guses  had  the  bad  taste  to  introduce  the 
Sage  among  the  dramatis  persotm  as  a 
comic  character.  On  seeing  his  an¬ 
cestor  ridiculed  in  this  way,  the  envoy 
very  properly  rose  and  left  the  theatre, 
and  this  action  of  his  shamed  the 
Cathayans  into  an  apology. 

This  Confucius,  whose  full  name 
was  K’ung  Tao-fu,  achieved  a  rep¬ 
utation  as  a  bold  expostulator  at 
Court,  and  in  1033  he  was  “  sent  down 
to  the  provinces”  for  taking  the  Em¬ 
press’s  part  in  a  dispute  about  the 
succession.  It  was  K’ung  Yiian, 
i.e.,  Confucius  XLVII.,  who  first  re¬ 
ceived  the  existing  temporal  title  of 


Yen  Sheng  Kting,  or  “  Duke  of  Wide 
Holiness.” 

Mr.  Consul  Markham,  of  Chefoo, 
was  politely  received  by  the  seventy- 
fifth  descendant  in  1869.  Dr.  Legge 
and  Dr.  Edkins  were  as  unsuccessful 
in  1873  as  Mr.  Williamson  had  been  in 
1865  in  their  attempts  to  gain  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  private  apartments  of  the 
same  Duke.  His  Grace  placed  one  of 
his  relatives  at  their  disposal  to  conduct 
them  through  the  temple,  and  also  to 
the  tomb,  but  he  himself  pleaded  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  excuse  for  not  seeing  them. 
The  Kov.  J.  H.  Laughlin  had  no  better 
success  (in  October,  1893)  with  the 
present  Duke,  the  subject  of  our  paper. 
“  Preparation  for  the  day  was  made  by 
a  call  the  evening  previous,  upon  the 
representative  of  the  present  head  of 
the  Confucian  family.  The  head  him¬ 
self  is  far  too  high  in  the  air  to  receive 
the  calls  of  ordinary  mortals  .  .  . 
seventy-six  generations  have  come  into 
the  world  since  Confucius  went  out. 

.  .  .  The  present  recipient  is  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  his  relative, 
who  represents  him  in  the  world,  and 
who  wears  a  button  of  the  third  rank, 
sixty.”  According  to  Dr.  Edkins,  the 
Duke  owns  3600  king  (more  than  20,000 
hectares)  of  land,  distributed  over 
various  prefectures  in  the  Shan  Tung 
province,  and  draws  therefrom  a  revenue 
estimated  at  £120,000,  besides  engag¬ 
ing  in  trade.  Some  boats  were  seen  on 
the  Grand  Canal  Avith  flags  inscribed, 
“  This  belongs  to  the  hereditary  Duke.” 
There  Avere  seven  of  them,  employed 
in  carrying  bamboos,  wood,  rice,  etc.,  to 
the  larger  city  markets  for  sale.  Indeed 
there  seems  to  be  ground  for  suspicion 
that  the  Duke  trades  in  opium  too. 
“  The  extension  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  poppy  even  to  the  birthplace  of 
Confucius  seemed  a  sign  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  that  great  man  cannot  sufficiently 
brace  the  moral  energy  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  enable  them  hopefully  to  cope 
with  this  great  evil.  From  this  point 
to  the  old  YelloAv  River,  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  south,  the  culliv^ation  of 
the  plant  continues  at  intervals  the 
Avhole  Avay.”  Dr.  Edkins  was  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  that  the  Duke  seemed 
to  do  little  or  nothing  for  his  clan, 
most  of  whom  are  very  poor  ;  in  fact 
two  of  the  Sage’s  posterity  had  the 
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honor  of  transporting  the  baggage  of 
the  two  learned  sinologists  upon  a 
wheelbarrow.  “  The  older  man  was 
fifty-five  .  .  .  and  thankfully  received 
a  special  donation  made  to  him  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  on  the  ground  that 
his  ancestor  was  the  Sage.”  It  is  a 
curious  irony  of  fate  for  us  to  find  the 
irnpedimeyita  of  Dr.  Legge,  by  far  the 
most  distinguished  European  inter¬ 
preter  of  Confucius’s  sentiments,  being 
wheeled  in  a  barrow,  after  a  lapse  of 
2400  years,  by  a  humbler  member  of 
the  philosopher’s  family,  while  the 
noble  Duke  himself,  no  doubt  ignorant 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  his  ancestor’s  fame,  inexorably 
closed  his  door  to  the  renowned  West¬ 
ern  scholar.  As  Dr.  Edkins  says, 
“  Our  cards  had  also  been  sent  in, 
when  some  caprice  caused  the  Duke  to 
change  his  mind,  or  it  may  be  that 
some  important  business  required  his 
immediate  attention.”  Dr.  Edkins 
does  not  tell  us  what  view  he  took  of 
Confucius’s  personal  appearance  as 
represented  by  his  statue,  but  Mr. 
Laughlin  is  more  outspoken  : — “  It 
cannot  be  for  his  good  looks  that  he  is 
honored  ;  for,  say  the  Chinese,  while 
most  people  are  faulty  in  one  or  more 
of  the  principal  features,  Confucius  is 
so  in  the  entire  seven.  That  is  to  say, 
his  mouth  is  disfigured  by  two  project¬ 
ing  lower  teeth  ;  his  nostrils  are  too 
conspicuous  ;  his  two  eyes  show  too 
much  white  ;  and  his  two  ears  are  of 
bad  shape.”  Possibly  these  irregular¬ 
ities  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  matrimonial  difficulty.  In 
the  cemetery  hard  by  are  the  seventy- 
six  graves  of  direct  lineal  descendants, 
and,  in  a  specially  reserved  corner,  the 
tombs  of  the  Sage,  his  son  the  “  Carp,” 
and  his  grandson  Tsz-sz.  The  7000 
families  of  the  clan  have  all  the  right 
of  burial  in  the  larger  enclosure  ;  there 
are  about  25,000  individuals  altogether, 
but  they  are  scattered  about  in  other 
cities  of  Shan  Tung,  and  do  not  all  re¬ 
side  at  Clocked  Hill.  They  engage  in 
most  occupations,  but  Dr.  Edkins  says 
that  he  could  not  hear  of  any  of  them 
having  ever  become  Buddhist  priests. 
Sometimes  foreigners  adopt  the  Sage’s 
name.  For  instance,  when  I  was  a 
junior  consular  officer  at  Tientsin  in 
1871,  the  Russian  Consul-General 


called  himself  Confucius,  his  own 
name,  Skatchkoff,  being  altogether  too 
much  for  the  unsophisticated  Chinese 
tongue.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
criticise  his  action,  for  during  my 
quarter  of  a  century  of  residence  in 
China,  I  was  always  officially  known  by 
the  patronymic  of  a  rival  philosopher 
named  Chwaug  (which  may  be  Latin¬ 
ized  into  Suancius)  ;  while  the  British 
Consul  at  Tientsin  in  1871  (Mongan) 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Meug  or  Men¬ 
cius,  thus  completing  the  triumvirate 
of  pseudo-sages. 

Just  as  there  was  once  a  papal  schism 
and  an  emigration  from  Rome  to 
Avignon,  so,  when  the  Golden  Tartars 
(ancestois  of  the  Manchus)  drove  the 
Chinese  Sung  dynasty  over  the  River 
Yang-tsze  in  1127,  the  Confucius  of 
the  time,  perhaps  dreading  further 
dramatic  iihproprieties,  followed  the 
fallen  dynasty  to  Hang  Chow,  and  was 
quartered  by  them  in  the  city  of  K’ii- 
chou  Fu,  until  their  successors  the 
Mongols  put  an  end  to  the  Confucian 
schism.  But  the  Golden  Tartars  had 
meanwhile  appointed  a  rival  duke  of 
their  own  choosing,  who  continued  to 
reside  at  Crooked  Hill,  where  all  the 
memorial  tablets  given  by  successive 
dynasties  have  steadily  remained.  The 
house,  which  was  partly  burnt  down  a 
few  years  ago,  was  rebuilt  by  the  filing 
dynasty  about  a.d.  1550,  and  repaired 
by  the  sixth  Manchu  Emperor  about 
1830  ;  the  magistrate  of  Crooked  Hill 
was  ordered  to  restore  it  after  the  lire, 
and  the  Governor  of  the  province  had 
to  find  the  money. 

The  above  account  was  written  before 
that  published  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly 
Review  of  April,  1897.  But  1  have 
since  discovered  a  few  further  interest¬ 
ing  facts,  which  I  may  as  well  add  here 
in  order  to  complete  the  subject  as  far 
as  possible. 

In  1719  the  Emperor  extended  to  the 
southern  branch  the  privilege  already 
enjoyed  by  the  original  stock,  of  having 
two  degrees  allotted  at  the  examina¬ 
tions  to  the  surname  of  Confucius  : 
the  southern  branch  is  in  Si-an  district, 
K’u-chou  prefecture,  Cheh-kiang  prov¬ 
ince. 

Exactly  1000  years  ago  the  Emperor 
of  the  then  reigning  Sung  dynasty 
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created  Confucius’s  father  a  duke  (K’i- 
sheug  Duke),  independently  of  the 
Sage’s  transmitted  titles,  as  changed 
from  time  to  time.  Accordingly,  in 
1723,  the  Manchu  Emperor,  who  had 
been  brooding  over  this  fact,  resolved 
to  ennoble  four  generations  of  his 
grandfathers  too.  A  very  serious  ques¬ 
tion  arose,  Shall  these  five  ancestors  be 
“  princes”  ?  After  a  long  and  learned 
discussion  it  was  decided  they  should 
receive  the  following  titles  :  Prince  of 
Chao-sheng.  of  YU-sheng,  of  I-sheng, 
of  Cli’ang  sheng,  and  of  K’i-sheug ; 
which  mean  “  Beginner,  Developer, 
Leaver,  Brightener,  and  Opener”  of 
the  Sage.  In  1724  there  was  a  fire  at 
Confucius’s  temple,  but  the  Emperor 
had  it  promptly  restored.  The  Duke 
at  this  time  received  several  strong  cen¬ 
sures,  among  which  was  one  for 
“  blasphemous  flattery  of  the  Em¬ 
peror.”  It  was  now  that  imperial  or 
yellow  tiles  were  first  used  for  the 
Sage’s  temple.  The  various  members 
of  the  Confucius  family  employed  in 
the  provinces  seem  to  have  “  squeezed” 
and  been  punished  Just  like  any  other 
mandarins.  In  1741  the  Duke  was 
ordered  to  consult  the  Governor  in 
making  his  sacrificial  appointments, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  or 
select  men  from  the  soutliern  branch 
any  longer.  In  1744  all  Buddhist 
priests  aird  images  were  cleared  away 
from  local  Confucian  temples  through¬ 
out  the  empire.  In  1756  the  Duke 
was  punished  for  jobbery,  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  his  extreme  youth  that 
the  title  was  not  given  to  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  ;  the  Emperor  paid 
several  visits  to  the  Sage’s  tomb,  and 
in  1762  hiid  yellow  tiles  placed  upon 
the  Great  Hall. 

This  last  Emperor  (K’ien-lung)  was 
not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with  ;  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  the  whole  history  of 
Europe — with  the  exceptions,  perhaps, 
of  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  and  one  or 
two  others — there  can  be  found  in¬ 
stances  of  such  extraordinary  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  mental  activity.  The  Tauist 
Pope  was  hopelessly  extinguished  as  a 
fraud,  but  he  was  allowed  a  certain 


nominal  rank  at  Court  in  consideration 
of  antiquity.  The  Confucian  dukes 
were  remorselessly  held  down,  and  had 
to  take  from  the  Emperor  himself  the 
definition  of  what  their  ancestor  really 
intended  they  should  think.  His  atti¬ 
tude  toward  missionaries  was  not  un¬ 
kind,  but  he  firmly  resolved  to  be 
master  in  his  own  empire,  and  this,  of 
course,  led  to  persecutions.  He  had 
sweeping  ideas  on  the  subject  of  relig¬ 
ion.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
he  issued  the  following  decree  : — 
‘‘Buddhism  and  Tauism  are  at  best 
but  heresies  ;  but  those  who  read  the 
Confucian  classics  without  trying  to 
improve  their  ways  outrage  our  ancient 
teachers  even  more  than  heretics  do. 
And  then  astrologers,  fortune-tellers, 
and  peo})le  of  that  class,  Mussulmans, 
Christians,  and  so  on  ;  the  laws  of  the 
state  have  never  absolutely  prohibited 
the  tenets  of  any  of  these.  After  all. 
Buddhism  and  Tauism  are  only  devices 
for  earning  a  living  ;  and  the  old,  poor, 
orphans,  and  childless  ones  can  very 
often  eke  out  an  existence  in  this  way, 
not  to  mention  that  there  is  some  small 
advantage,  too,  in  the  manner  in  which 
good  is  inculcated  and  evil  deprecated.” 
At  the  same  time  the  Emperor,  at  least 
officially,  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  for  in  times  of  scarcity  he 
“  begged  grain  from  the  Ruler  Above” 
(Shang-ti),  and  was  so  dutiful  to  his 
mother  that  he  took  her  about  wher¬ 
ever  he  went,  even  to  his  hunting  ex¬ 
peditions.  lie  denied  to  his  deceased 
Empress  the  honors  of  an  imperial 
burial,  because  she  had  been  rude  to- 
his  mother. 

At  one  time  he  endeavored  to  register 
all  the  Buddhist  and  Tauist  priests  in 
the  empire,  so  as  to  prevent  their  in¬ 
creasing  ;  but  at  last  he  gave  it  up. 
Though,  as  the  Irishman  said,  ‘‘  they 
make  a  foine  livin’  by  frightenin’ 
folk,”  he  thought  it  best  to  let  them 
alone  ;  for,  said  he,  “  if  deprived  of 
their  squeezes,  they  will  only  recruit 
the  ranks  of  highway  robbers,  and  be¬ 
come  a  still  greater  nuisance. — 2'he 
Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  ZOLA  CASE. 

BY  DAVID  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


They  have  had  in  France  for  many 
years  the  saying  that  in  Paris  ridicule 
kills.  The  phrase  is  true  enough  when 
an  absurdity  is  apparent  to  everybody 
and  ridicule  is  general  ;  but,  under 
such  conditions,  laughter  is  fatal  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere.  The  ridicule 
which  has  been  heaped  on  the  proced¬ 
ure  in  the  Dreyfus-Zola  case  by  a  whole 
wondering  and  indignant  world  outside 
French  borders  has  had  small  etfect  in 
Paris  ;  but  nothing  more  grotesque  has 
ever  happened  than  may  be  seen  and 
studied  in  a  score  of  incidents  in  that 
extraordinary  business.  A  writer  of 
farce  who  dared  to  copy  its  records 
would  find  his  work  hissed  from  the 
stage.  To  begin  with  :  Dreyfus  was 
arrested  on  expert  evidence,  when  the 
only  expert  consulted  declined  to  give 
an  opinion  against  him.  To  go  on  : 
Colonel  Besson  d’Ormescheville  reports 
a  proof  of  guilt  which  makes  the  reader 
think  himself  mad  or  dreaming. 
Dreyfus  protfers  his  keys  on  his  arrest. 
“  Search  my  house,”  he  says  in  effect. 
“  Search  it  freely.  You  will  find 
nothing.”  The  house  is  searched  and 
nothing  is  found.  This  proves,  says 
d’Ormescheville,  that  Dreyfus  had  be¬ 
stowed  all  incriminating  evidence  in 
the  hands  of  trustworthy  accomplices. 
It  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  in  the 
official  reports.  Neither  Gilbert  nor 
Mark  Twain  could  beat  it.  To  go  on 
again  :  M.  Bertillon,  who  never  rn  his 
life  professed  to  be  an  expert  in  hand¬ 
writing,  was  asked  for  an  expert  opin¬ 
ion,  and  gave  judgment  against  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  that  his  writing 
was  so  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
bordereau  that  the  hand  must  be  dis¬ 
guised.  That  once  more  sets  the  brain 
whirling,  but  it  is  solemnly  offered, 
and  solemnly  accepted,  and  solemnly 
set  down  in  the  official  reports.  It  is 
wholly  incredible,  but  it  is  perfectly 
true.  To  go  still  further  :  it  is  alleged 
that  Dreyfus  is  a  ruined  gambler,  and 
the  proof  advanced  is  that  he  went 
once  to  the  Cercle  de  la  Presse  as  a 
visitor,  and  it  is  admitted  that  visitors 
are  not  allowed  to  play  there.  To 


continue  yet :  the  Minister  of  War  in¬ 
forms  the  Press  of  Paris  that  the  pris¬ 
oner  was  found  guilty  on  a  secret 
document.  Ten  weeks  later  he  in¬ 
forms  the  Press  that  he  was  found 
guilty  on  the  bordereau  and  the  border¬ 
eau  alone.  At  the  trial  M.  Zola’s  coun¬ 
sel  naturally  wanted  to  ask  questions 
about  this  discrepancy.  The  President 
of  the  Court  ruled  that  the  questions 
could  not  be  asked  because  they  were 
not  germane  to  the  case.  And  so  on, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  And  all  this 
happens,  not  in  the  land  of  comic 
opera,  but  in  a  city  w’here  ridicule 
kills.  Millions  of  people  acquies  e  in  it 
all,  and  assert  with  passion  that  it  is  all 
just  and  reasonable,  and  that  any 
Frenchman  who  doubts  its  justice  and 
reason  is  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  his 
country. 

A  man  who  is  presumably  innocent 
(since  not  one  scrap  of  evidence  on 
which  he  could  legitimately  be  fined  a 
shilling  and  costs  has  been  produced 
against  him)  is  condemned  to  lifelong 
banishment.  The  Minister  for  the  Col¬ 
onies  declares  that  since  the  agitation 
for  his  release  began,  he  has  ordered 
him  to  be  chained.  It  is  not  denied 
that  he  has  access  to  a  loaded  revolver, 
and  that  he  has  been  made  free  to  use 
it,  but  has  been  warned  that  suicide  will 
be  accepted  as  a  confession  of  his  guilt. 
A  most  unhappy  lady  in  the  Rue 
Chateaudun  is  a  thousand  times  worse 
than  widowed,  and  her  children  are  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  fatherless. 
A  great  writer  stands  to  lose  (and  will 
lose)  a  year’s  liberty  and  a  sum  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  pounds  as  the  result 
of  a  trial  in  which  every  principle  of 
jurisprudence  has  been  outraged.  If 
it  were  not  for  these  things  the  drama 
which  has  so  recently  enacted  itself  in 
Paris  would  shake  the  lungs  with 
laughter.  As  it  is,  it  weighs  u[)on  the 
heart.-  The  farce  grows  fiercely  tragic. 

It  is  not  M.  Zola  who  is  to  be  pitied 
in  this  matter,  for  he  has  won  some¬ 
thing  better  than  the  money  he  has 
lost,  and  something  better,  even,  than 
the  liberty  he  has  sacrificed.  I  ven- 
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tured  in  the  last  interview  I  had  with 
him  to  tell  him  so.  “  No,  no,*’  he 
s.'iid,  “/e  ne  suis  pas  d  2i^nindre!'’ 
But  I  shall  never  forget  the  anguished 
gesture,  or  the  poignant  suffering  ex¬ 
pressed  in  face  and  voice  when  he  said, 
“  But,  my  God  !  this  poor  France — 
blinded,  strangled  !”  I  have  82en  and 
lieanl  nothing  in  my  life  which  touched 
me  more,  for  in  the  course  of  my  slay  in 
Paris  I  had  learned  enough  of  the  great 
pessimist  to  know  that  his  whole  heart 
and  soul  were  in  the  cause  he  had 
adopteil,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
the  prisoner  or  his  wife  and  children 
as  for  the  sake  of  France.  I  confess 
that  1  had  not  looked  in  him  for  the 
passion  of  patriotism  which  revealed 
itself.  The  sentiment  was  enforced 
upon  the  mind,  and  would  not  be 
denied.  This  France,  the  sores  of 
which  he  has  so  relentlessly  displayed, 
whose  wounds  he  has  probed  so  deeply, 
the  causes  of  whoso  defeat  he  has  so 
pitilessly  analj'/.ed,  is,  not  the  less,  his 
one  idol.  He  knows  no  other  modern 
language  than  his  own  because  he  has 
cared  to  know  no  other.  France  ab¬ 
sorbs  him.  He  dreams  of  her  as  of 
some  great  angelic  sufferer,  whom  only 
a  cruel  surgery  can  cure.  A  three 
weeks’  knowledge  of  the  actual  man, 
under  circumstances  which  have  led 
him  to  open  his  heart  with  entire  free¬ 
dom,  have  compelled  me  to  a  revision 
of  the  judgment  I  had  formed  upon 
his  whole  literary  career.  1  still  think 
his  methods  mistaken.  I  still  think  his 
work  baneful.  But  I  shall  never  again 
do  him  the  injustice  to  doubt  the  lofti¬ 
ness  and  essential  purity  of  his  desire. 

The  reading  of  the  long-expected 
Zola  manifesto  was  in  many  respects  a 
moving  episode.  It  occurred  when 
V  the  trial  had  been  in  progress  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  when  it  had  been  made 
clear  that  the  defendants  were  to  have 
no  “  show”  at  all.  General  after  gen¬ 
eral  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  the 
witness-box,  not  to  give  evidence  or  to 
undergo  any  sort  of  examination,  but 
to  deliver  eloquent  exhortations  on  the 
duty  of  the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  aimy.  That  astounding 
melodramatist  Du  Paty  do  01am  had 
come  and  spoken  and  gone  again,  for 
all  the  world  like  an  automatic  wax- 
work  ;  his  brother  astonishment.  Com¬ 


mandant  Esterhazy,  had  turned  his 
back  on  the  defending  counsel  with  a 
“  d  dire  a  ces  gens  Id!”  which 
would  have  provided  him  with  an  im¬ 
prisonment  for  contempt  of  court  if  any 
other  tribunal  in  the  world  had  heard 
it ;  the  defendants  had  been  gagged,  and 
throttled,  and  bludgeoned  for  twelve 
whole  days  ;  and  Mailre  Van  Cassel, 
for  the  prosecution,  had  just  crowned 
the  whole  insane  travesty  by  the  dec¬ 
laration  that  the  defence  had  proved 
its  own  bad  faith  by  its  silence.  The 
court  was  thronged.  M.  Delegorgue, 
the  presiding  judge,  his  two  colleagues, 
and  the  Advocate-General,  in  their 
scarlet  and  black  and  white,  gave  the 
only  note  of  color  beyond  the  crowd  of 
priest-like  barristers  in  black.  The 
air  was  heavy  and  the  light  faint. 
Maitre  Labor!  asked  for  leave  for  the 
chief  defendant  to  address  the  jury. 
The  leave  was  accorded,  and  Zola  rose, 
standing  for  a  moment  in  a  pitiable 
agitation.  He  is,  without  any  excep¬ 
tion,  the  most  superb  conversationalist 
to  whom  I  have  ever  listened.  But  he 
has  never  accustomed  himself  to  face  a 
public  audience,  and  even  with  his 
written  speech  before  him  he  was  in¬ 
effective  as  an  orator.  He  mastered 
himself  by  a  visible  effort,  advanced  a 
step  or  two,  and  began  to  read,  the 
papers  he  held  shaking  from  first  to 
last  as  if  they  had  been  fluttered  by  a 
current  of  hot  air.  In  his  anxiety  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  hall  he  pitched 
his  voice  too  high,  and  the  effect  was 
painfully  harsh  and  dissonant.  He 
cracked  once  into  a  shrill  falsetto,  and 
the  crowd  at  the  back  of  the  court 
broke  into  a  roar  of  insulting  laughter. 
This  was  the  disaster  which  inspired 
him.  He  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  laugh,  and  faced  the  crowd  which 
raised  it  in  a  dignified  silence.  He 
was  stung  out  of  his  natural  shyness, 
and  in  the  silence  which  ensued  ho 
spoke  with  far  greater  effect  than  be¬ 
fore,  though  the  quivering  of  the 
papers  never  ceased  to  show  the  ex¬ 
treme  tension  of  his  nerves.  But, 
none  the  less,  I  lamented  the  rhetoric 
of  his  closing  sentences,  as  thousands 
of  his  well-wishers  lamented  the 
rhetoric  of  his  original  indictment  in 
the  famous  ”  I  accuse.”  It  is  difficult 
for  an  Englishman  to  criticise  the 
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rhetoric  of  a  Frenchman,  and  a  great 
writer  may  fairly  claim  to  know  better 
than  a  foreign  critic  how  to  appeal  to 
his  own  countrymen.  But  the  invoca¬ 
tion  to  his  own  fame  pained,  somehow, 
and  pained  rather  sadly.  “  If  Drey¬ 
fus  be  not  innocent,  let  my  name  per¬ 
ish.  If  he  be  not  innocent,  let  my 
works  perish.  By  all  I  have  done  for 
the  literature  of  my  country,  by  all  I 
am  and  hope  for,  1  swear  that  he  is 
innocent.”  This  is  not  the  ipsissima 
verba,  but  it  is  a  fair  translation  of  the 
meaning.  The  crowd  laughed,  and 
the  laughter  was  as  spontaneous  and 
sincere  as  it  was  savage.  He  had 
already  spoken,  simply  and  in  words 
exquisitely  chosen,  of  his  love  for 
France.  There  also  he  was  mocked 
and  jeered.  The  manifestations  came 
wholly  from  the  back  of  the  court. 
The  black  throng  of  advocates,  and 
the  jury,  listened  throughout  in  a 
chilling  silence.  It  had  got  abroad 
before  the  speech  was  begun  that  it 
was  to  be  reckless  and  unguarded,  and 
expectation  had  been  on  tiptoe.  It 
seemed  a  disappointment  to  the  crowd 
that  he  had  elected  to  be  so  moderate. 

So  far  as  mere  oratory  had  been  con¬ 
cerned,  this,  the  one  day  on  which 
oratory  had  been  looked  for,  had 
proved  a  failure.  Maitre  Van  Cassel, 
who  opened  the  ball,  had  turned  out 
to  be  by  no  means  an  inspiring  person. 
He  has  the  common  box  of  tricks  be¬ 
longing  to  the  professional  advocate  of 
the  third  class,  and  sank  his  voice  to  a 
melo:lramatic  whisper  on  “  Gentlemen 
of  the  jury,”  and  thence  climbed  a 
sort  of  oratorical  flight  of  stairs,  where 
he  was  louder  on  each  succeeding  step 
than  he  had  been  on  the  last.  When 
he  had  reached  the  limit  of  his  vocal 
power  he  fell  downstairs,  and  began 
again  on  “  Mais,  messieurs  les  jures," 
and  so  climbed  up  to  the  old  sonorous 
height,  and  fell  downstairs  once  more. 
The  performance  was  as  perfunctory 
and  unconvincing  as  anything  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  apart  from  the  Hima- 
layan-cum-Alpine  insolence  of  its  ac¬ 
cusation  of  silence  against  the  defence 
it  was  quite  commonplace. 

But  when  Zola  was  down,  Labori 
arose,  and  a  change  came.  Zola  had 
described  him  to  me  days  before  ;  had 
spoken  of  his  “  giant  energies,”  and  of 
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“  the  voice  to  rally  a  regiment  in  re¬ 
treat.”  Picture  a  man  some  six  feet 
two  in  height,  rather  more  than  pro¬ 
portionately  developed  in  chest  and 
shoulders,  blonde  bearded,  blue  eyed, 
with  a  gesture  so  intense,  continuous, 
and  vivid  that  you  might  often  imagine 
him  for  a  minute  at  a  time  to  be  fenc¬ 
ing  for  his  life — add  Salvini’s  voice, 
and  the  impetuous  torrent  of  Gavazzi’s 
speech — and  you  have  Labori.  Those 
great  voices  when  they  are  used  often, 
and  used  severely,  acquire  a  quality 
which  is  strangely  effective.  Speaking 
of  Labori  quite  recently  elsewhere,  I 
have  described  this  quality  as  a  sort  of 
noble  hoarseness,  resembling  somewhat 
the  rasp  of  the  bow  on  the  strings  of  a 
’cello.  It  takes  a  grip  upon  the  ear. 
You  have  to  listen.  There  is  no  escape 
into  inattention. 

An  English  audience  would  demand 
a  greater  repression  than  Labori  exer¬ 
cises.  Its  colder  taste  would  resent 
the  flamboyant  gesture,  the  exuberance 
of  passion,  the  whole  rage  of  energy. 
But  taking  his  oratory  fairly  and  dis¬ 
passionately,  and  judging  it — as  it 
ought  to  be  judged — by  the  speaker’s 
national  standard,  I  should  reckon  him 
without  a  rival.  Literally,  and  with¬ 
out  exaggeration,  one  may  call  the  man 
stupendous.  In  the  first  twenty  min¬ 
utes  of  the  speech  I  told  myself  “  no 
man  can  live  through  more  than  half 
an  hour  of  this.”  He  spoke  for  two 
hours  that  afternoon,  and  for  two  days 
and  a  half  thereafter,  and  showed  no 
sign  of  fatigue,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  spare  himself  from  start  to  finish. 
He  was  as  hoarse  as  a  crow  the  day 
after  the  return  of  the  verdict,  but 
that,  he  told  me  laughingly,  was  the 
result  of  a  cold,  and  not  in  any  way 
attributable  to  fatigue.  We  had  an 
interesting  talk  on  forms  of  oratory, 
and  I  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
spare  himself  a  little.  He  laughed 
like  a  great  genial  schoolboy.  “  No,” 
he  said,  “  it  is  my  way.  I  cannot  lulp 
it.  When  I  am  in  earnest  it  must 
come  out  of  me  in  that  fashion.  There 
is  no  other  possible.”  He  understands 
English  excellently,  but  speaks  it  with 
some  hesitation,  and  so  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  we  set  ourselves  at  perfect  conver¬ 
sational  ease,  he  talking  in  his  own 
tongue,  and  I  in  mine.  He  has  a  very 
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winning  manner,  with  something  boy¬ 
like  in  its  candor  and  simplicity.  He 
is  only  seven  and  thirty,  but  he  looks 
still  younger,  and  with  such  powers 
and  such  a  constitution  as  he  has  he 
should  have  a  great  career  before  him. 

I  have  already — in  part — recorded 
an  interview  1  had  with  Commandant 
Esterhazy,  but  the  record  was  made 
under  restrictions  which  I  now  take  to 
be  removed.  It  is  only  honest  to  say 
that  when  M.  Esterhazy  consented  to 
meet  me,  he  knew  that  he  came  to 
meet  a  man  who  was  much  prejudiced 
against  him.  He  came,  as  it  were, 
into  the  enemy’s  camp,  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  to  deliver  his  own  story  to  a 
hostile  world.  He  displayed  a  certain 
courage  in  coming  at  all,  but  he  offered 
to  answer  any  questions  which  might 
be  put  to  him.  Of  course,  he  could 
not  fail  to  know  that  whatever  he 
said  would  be  regarded  with  profound 
suspicion,  however  fairly  it  might  be 
presented  to  the  public.  This  fact 
may  have  tended  to  mark  his  manner, 
and  it  would  be  disingenuous  not  to 
admit  so  much.  But  allowing  for  it 
to  the  full,  the  impression  conveyed 
was  extremely  unfavorable.  In  spite 
of  a  swagger  of  words,  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  met  outside  the 
speeches  of  Captain  Bobadil,  I  should 
take  him  to  bo  a  man  of  daring  cour¬ 
age.  “  Je  suis  soldat,"  he  said,  et 
brave  soldat,  et  m^nie,  trls  brave  sol- 
dat.'’  Not  many  men  of  courage  would 
make  that  statement  in  that  way,  but 
I  believed  him.  He  added,  that  he 
understood  war  where  it  was  carried  on 
with  sword  and  rifle,  but  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  warfare  in  which 
he  found  himself  engaged,  where  a 
man’s  reputation  could  be  assassinated 
with  a  sheet  of  paper.  There  I  confess 
that  I  did  not  believe  him.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  the  authenticity  of  ail  the  com¬ 
promising  letters  to  Madame  Boulancy, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  one 
in  which  there  is  an  expression  of  a 
desire  on  his  part  to  invade  France  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Uhlans. 
That,  he  said,  was  a  forgery.  He 
acknowledged  the  damnatory  likeness 
of  the  handwriting  of  the  bordereaxf,  to 
his  own,  but  that  also  was  a  forgery. 
“  They  traced  my  hand,”  he  said,  lift¬ 
ing  his  dark,  slow-burning  eyes  to  mine 


for  a  single  instant.  He  conveyed  to 
me  very  strongly  the  idea  of  a  resolute 
man  wno  is  on  the  outlook  for  an  am¬ 
bush.  It  is  only  just  to  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  admission  here.  If  M.  Esterhazy 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  hideous  plot, 
as  he  avers,  such  an  aspect  might,  very 
conceivably,  have  grown  upon  him. 
An  innocent  man,  finding  himself  en¬ 
tangled  in  such  meshes  of  suspicion  as 
have  entangled  him,  might  well  develop 
a  manner  of  suspicion,  might  well  grow 
furtive  in  glance,  and  braggart  in  de¬ 
meanor.  I  went  straight  from  Zola’s 
house  to  meet  M.  Esterhazy.  I  could 
not  resist  the  temiitation  to  tell  the 
novelist  on  what  errand  I  was  bound, 
and  I  did  not  resist  the  temptation 
later  on  to  tell  M.  Esterhazy  in  what 
terms  Zola  had  described  him  to  me. 
I  should  not  have  yielded  unless  I  had 
been  asked  to  yield,  for  the  opinion 
was  not  wholly  commendatory.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  M.  Esterhazy 
was  a  bandit,  a  thorough-going  ban¬ 
dit,  but  a  brave  bandit,  and  that  he 
knew  how  to  defend  himself  like  a  lion. 
The  object  of  this  criticism  accepted  it 
with  a  complete  tranquillity.  Perhaps 
it  was  milder  than  he  had  expected, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  who  had 
already  denounced  him  with  so  little 
measure. 

Perhaps  the  most  boisterous  joke  in 
the  farce,  at  the  birth  of  which  I  per¬ 
sonally  assisted,  transacted  itself  out¬ 
side  that  Palace  of  Injustice  in  which 
the  Zola  case  was  refused  the  semblance 
of  a  hearing.  I  stood  within  the  court¬ 
yard  railings  at  six  o’clock  on  the 
second  day  of  the  trial  looking  at  the 
crowd  which  surged  up  and  down  out¬ 
side.  A  big  man  accosted  a  little  man 
within  two  yards  of  me.  “  Thou  ear¬ 
nest,”  he  said,  with  apparent  placidity 
— “  Thou  earliest  a  nose  too  long  for 
my  taste.  Thou  art  Israelite,  ne  e’est 
pas?”  The  little  man  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  spread  his  hands,  and 
answered,  “  But  yes,  sir,  I  am  Jew.” 
The  big  man  hit  him  on  the  too  long 
nose,  and  in  a  second  he  was  down 
among  the  feet  of  the  crowd.  His 
face  was  trodden  upon,  and  after 
a  minute,  or  half  a  minute,  of  a  mur¬ 
derous  scuffle,  a  score  or  more  of  the 
Civil  Guard  rescued  him,  and  hustled 
him,  bloody  and  muddy  and  ragged,  into 
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safety.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  there.  On  the  whole  I  prefer  to  pity 
this  scene  afforded  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Dreyfus  and  his  wife,  and  Zola, 
temper  of  the  crowd,  but  there  were  In  the  whole  amazing  jumble  of  the 
many  such  episodes  while  the  case  farce-tragedy  there  has  been  nothing 
went  on,  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  much  stranger  to  an  English  eye  than 
the  patriotic  verdict  of  the  jury  saved  the  impunity  with  which  all  sorts  of 
Paris  from  many  others,  if  not  from  men  have  bullied  the  jury  empannelled 
something  much  more  serious.  If,  by  to  try  the  case.  M.  George  Drumont, 
any  chance,  the  jury  had  returned  a  “  honorary  president  of  the  Anti¬ 
verdict  in  Zola’s  favor  we  should  have  Semitic  League,”  writes  to  the  public 
seen  “  the  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine”  Press  to  say  that  if  Zola  is  acquitted 
again.  he  and  his  friends  will  come  down  into 

But  I  must  not  yet  be  wholly  beguiled  the  streets  and  take  the  administration 
from  M.  Esterhazy.  The  two  gentle-  of  justice  on  the  Jews  into  their  own 
men  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  an  hands.  Nobody  in  authority  seems  to 
introduction  to  him  were  firmly  con-  think  this  in  any  degree  out  of  the 
vinced  that  he  had  been  shamefully  common.  Nobody  in  authority  raises 
traduced,  and  they  both  most  heartily  a  voice  of  rebuke.  Nobody  lays  M. 
believed  that  his  character  had  been  George  Drumont  by  the  heels  for  a 
entirely  re-established  by  the  Court-  bullying  defiance  of  justice  and  an  open 
Martial  recently  held  to  inquire  into  degradation  of  her  claims.  One  or  two 
his  conduct.  “  Here,”  said  one  of  papers  publish  every  day  in  big  type 
them,  ‘‘is  an  officer,  and  a  man  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  jury- 
honor,  poor,  defenceless  except  for  his  men,  and  instruct  them  as  to  the  way 
own  unbreakable  courage,  in  the  last  in  which  it  is  imperative  that  they 
stage  of  consumption.  This  is  the  should  vote.  Nobody  in  authority 
man  whom  the  entire  Jewry  of  Europe  takes  any  notice  of  this  either.  The 
is  combining  to  ride  down,  even  after  men  of  the  jury  are  warned,  over  and 
he  has  been  honorably  acquitted  by  his  over  again,  in  widely  circulated  jour- 
peers  !”  That  is  one  view  of  the  case,  nals,  that  their  trade  or  professional 
certainly,  and  there  are  millions  who  connection  is  lost  for  good  and  all  un¬ 
hold  it.  But  there  is  another  side  to  less  Zola  is  condemned.  Eor  three 
the  case  on  Devil’s  Island,  and  there  weeks  this  contempt  of  court  is  as 
is  another  in  the  Kue  Chateaudun,  and  flagrant  as  an  open  sewer.  Authority 
in  a  week  or  two  there  will  be  yet  does  not  even  scent  its  handkerchief, 
another  in  the  prison  of  Ste.  Pelagie.  It  is  so  again  with  the  witnesses  sum- 
A  gentleman  who  admits  that  while  moned.  1  have,  within  the  hour,  re- 
holding  his  grade  as  officer  he  has  ceived  a  communication  from  a  man 
written  letters  expressive  of  the  fiercest  of  letters  who  is  as  widely  and  deservedly 
hate  for  the  country  in  whose  army  he  esteemed  as  any  living  Englishman, 
serves,  has  not  great  reason  to  be  sur-  He  writes  :  ‘‘  One  cannot  but  feel  that 
prised  if  men  suspect  his  loyalty.  A  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus  was  not  at 
gentleman  who  expresses  a  fervent  de-  all  advanced  in  the  courts  at  the  trial, 
sire  to  go  out  and  shoot  down— “  with-  and  that  no  proofs  were  brought  for- 
out  hate  or  anger,  as  if  they  were  so  ward  which  would  justify  Zola  in  his 
many  rabbits” — the  people  who  for  attacks  on  the  Court-Martial.”  It  is 
years  administered  generously  to  his  unhappily  quite  true,  every  word  of  it, 
needs,  has  no  great  right  to  wonder  if  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  proofs 
men  doubt  his  claims  to  good  citizen-  were  there,  that  they  were  offered,  and 
ship  or  common  gratitude.  And  a  that  they  were  refused  or  stifled.  One 
gentleman  who  writes  a  hand  which  is  witness  had  a  boy  at  school  and  the  boy 
an  absolute  replica  of  that  in  which  a  hoped  to  gain  a  bursary.  The  witness 
treasonous  document  is  written  may  was  authoritatively  informed  that  if 
be  profoundly  unlucky  in  that  respect,  he  appeared  the  bursary  would  not  be 
but  he  cannot  be  surprised  if  inquiring  given.  Zola  himself  told  me  the  night 
people  should  ask  if  his  admitted  sen-  before  the  trial,  ‘‘  There  is  a  new 
liments  of  treason  are  put  in  action  epidemic.  Our  witnesses  are  falling 
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ill  on  every  side.”  Before  the  case 
was  a  week  old  we  had  a  dozen  in¬ 
stances  of  sudden  indisposition.  The 
young  lady — “  la  jeune  fille,”  so  care¬ 
fully  emphasized  by  M.  Labori — “  la 
jeune  lille,”  of  fifty-five,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  announce  the  new  epi¬ 
demic — was  challenged.  “  Let  us,” 
said  iil.  Labori,  “  send  a  doctor  to  in¬ 
quire  into  this  indisposition  of  a  lady 
who  was  well  two  or  three  hours  ago.” 
Two  Paris  journals  howled  at  this. 
Where  was  the  chivalry  of  France, 
they  wanted  to  know,  wlien  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  such  an  act  of  infamy  to  be 
proposed  ?  I  made  personal  inquiries, 
and  I  learned  that  the  lady  stayed  away 
because  she  had  been  intimidated,  and 
believed  herself  to  be  in  danger  of  her 
life.  Had  she  been  assured  of  protec¬ 
tion  she  would  have  appeared  and 
spoken.  No  protection  was  given  to 
any  witness  on  the  unpopular  side,  and 
it  18  a  matter  of  history  that  those  who 
had  the  courage  to  appear  on  that 
side,  and  who  were  within  official  reach 
of  the  Government,  have  been  degraded. 
Madame  Boulancy,  the  recipient  and 
custodian  of  the  Esterhazy  letters,  was 
willing  to  appear,  but  a  visitor  whom 
she  was  afraid  to  receive,  and  with 
whom  she  spoke  from  behind  a  door  on 
which  she  kept  the  chain,  threatened 
her  with  assassination.  Madame  Bou¬ 
lancy,  very  naturally,  did  not  give  evi¬ 
dence.  Every  man  impeached  by  Zola 
as  being  I’esponsible  for  the  verdict  of 
the  Court-Martial  took  refuge  behind 
the  “  chose  jugee,”  and  was  upheld  by 
the  Court  in  the  refusal  to  answer  a 
single  question,  but  they  were  allovYcl 
to  harangue  the  jury  for  hours  in 
parte  declarations  which  were  danger 
ous  to  the  defence.  Before  the  cause 
was  opened  Zola  told  me  precisely  what 
would  happen.  “  VVe  know  every¬ 
thing,”  he  said  with  strong  emphasis, 
“everything.”  But  he  knew  already 
that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  prove 
anything  of  moment.  The  event  justi¬ 
fied  his  certainty. 

The  evidence  of  Madame  Dreyfus 
would  have  been  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  defence.  E.xcept  that  she  would 
have  exposed  the  intolerable  methods 
of  M.  du  Paty  de  Clam,  she  could 
have  touched  on  no  official  question, 


because  she  is  ignorant  of  them  all, 
but  the  Court  refused  to  hear  her. 
Captain  Lebrun  Renault  could  have 
proved  the  pretended  confession  of 
Dreyfus  to  himself  lo  be  a  fabrication, 
or  he  could  have  proved  it  to  be  true. 
The  point  was  vital.  The  authorities 
refused  to  allow  him  to  appear.  The 
defence  had  twenty  witnesses  to  swear 
that  in  their  presence  Captain  Lebrun 
Renault  had  repudiated  the  whole 
story.  Not  one  was  heard. 

1  cannot  tell  if  what  I  am  about  to 
say  will  shed  any  real  light  upon  the 
case,  but  the  statement  came  from  a 
very  high  quarter  and  came  to  mo 
direct.  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  it,  but  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  my  inform¬ 
ant’s  name.  The  story  is  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  never  any  treason  in  the 
case,  in  the  true  sense,  at  all.  France, 
so  said  my  informant,  was  seeking 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia— in 
plain  English,  was  asking  for  an 
alliance  in  arms.  Russia  was  not 
wholly  satisfied  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  French  army,  and  made  certain  in¬ 
quiries  about  it,  in  a  purely  friendly 
sense,  but  was,  of  course,  compelled  to 
make  them  secretly.  The  information 
desired  was  furnished  by  an  officer  of 
the  Fiench  army.  My  informant 
knew  that  officer’s  name,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  divulge  it.  Captain  Drey¬ 
fus  was  certainly  not  the  man.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dreyfus  had  no  association  with 
the  matter  and  no  knowledge  of  it.  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  vouch  for  this 
story.  My  only  voucher  could  be  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  told  it, 
and  that  I  am  pledged  to  withhold.  1 
can  only  say  that  he  occupies  a  position 
’’n  which  it  would  be  very  possible  for 
.Jim  to  know  the  truth. 

In  one  of  my  letters  to  the  Daily 
News  I  described  Paris  as  being  in  a 
sort  of  fever  of  epigram,  and  I  accounted 
for  this  on  the  ground  that  men  had 
talked  so  much  about  the  one  absorbing 
matter  in  hand  that  they  had  founu 
time  to  polish  not  only  their  own  pearls 
but  those  of  their  neighbors,  and  were 
ready  to  produce  the  string  on  which 
they  were  threaded  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice.  One  gentleman  with  whom  1 
talked  brought  his  epigram  in  his 
pocket.  He  took  out  a  pocket-book 
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and  drew  from  it  a  small  oblong  piece 
of  whitish  canvas.  “  This,”  he  said, 
“  is  the  strongest  material  of  its  kind. 
We  have  a  special  use  for  it  in  our 
workshops.  This  fragment  by  acci¬ 
dent  has  fallen  into  a  bath  of  acid  and 
has  lain  there  for  some  time.  In  its 
normal  condition  1  would  defy  the 
strongest  man  in  the  world  to  tear  it 
across  the  thread.  Now  observe.” 
He  picked  it  to  pieces  with  thumb  and 
finger.  “  That,”  he  went  on,  “  is  the 
French  army  of  to-day.  The  acid  has 
been  supplied  by  International  Social¬ 
ism.  We  should  have  been  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  two  years  ago 
if  we  had  not  been  afraid  of  Germany, 
and  we  are  afraid  of  Germany  because 
International  Socialism  has  largely  su¬ 
perseded  patriotism  in  our  army,  and 
our  generals  believe  that  their  troops 
would  refuse  to  fight.”  “  But  surely,” 
I  urged,  “  Socialism  and  the  revolt 
against  militarism  are  as  strong  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  in  France.”  “Ah  yes,”  he 
answered.  “  We  may  guess  about  the 
other  side,  but  we  know  about  our 
own.”  I  laughed  to  remember  that 
he  had  half  a  dozen  samples  of  the 
same  material  in  his  pocket  book,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  all  been 
used. 

Another  gentleman,  a  diplomat  this 
time,  made  quite  a  little  speech  to  me, 
which  had  been  kneaded  into  excellent 
consistency  by  much  repetition.  Em- 


Muy, 

erson,  describing  a  private  English 
dinner,  says  that  stories  were  told  so 
well  there  that  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  often  been  told  before.  “  The 
gold-crowned  despot  of  my  nursery  re¬ 
public” — I  translate  as  faithfully  as  I 
can  from  memory — “  has  a  habit  of 
lying  on  his  back  and  saying  to  his 
nurse,  ‘  Now  I  am  going  to  be  naughty.’ 
He  kee{)S  his  promise  with  an  admira¬ 
ble  fidelity,  until  authority  arrives  with 
a  slipper.  Then  being  asked  what  is 
the  matter,  he  smiles  and  says,  ‘  Not 
anything.’  It  is  a  pity  that  France 
has  no  authority  with  a  slipper.” 

These  things  are  trivial,  and  are  only 
cited  as  a  chaiacteristic  of  a  time  which 
created  a  world-wide  interest  while  it 
endured.  The  case  is  over  now,  and 
if  it  is  to  have  a  sequel  we  must  wait 
for  it.  The  day  after  the  trial  Zola 
confessed  himself  at  an  impasse.  It  is 
as  if  he  had  thrown  a  torch  into  a  well, 
meaning  to  light  up  its  recesses,  and 
had  seen  it  extinguished  by  the  close 
air  at  the  bottom.  He  may  yet  lower 
a  fire  big  enough  to  clear  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  But  even  if  he  should  succeed 
in  doing  that,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  he  could  secure  a  revision  of  the 
case  of  Captain  Dreyfus.  For  he  is 
fighting  the  Army,  and  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  of  late  that  the 
Army  is  the  only  power  in  France. — 
Contemporary  Revmo. 
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To  whatever  cause  the  loss  of  the 
Maine  may  be  finally  attributed — it  is 
still  suh  judice  as  I  write — it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  put  down  to  Spain’s  account 
by  the  American  democracy.  First 
impressions  in  affairs  of  this  sort  are 
final,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  abso¬ 
lute  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  by 
those  conducting  the  investigations, 
our  knowledge  of  high  explosives,  ever 
erratic  in  their  effects,  is  too  limited 
to  enable  positive  facts  to  be  deduced. 
It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  if 


the  plates  around  the  hole  or  holes 
were  blown  inward,  it  would  bo  proof 
of  an  external  explosion,  while  if  bent 
outward,  an  internal  source  would  be 
suggested.  All  this,  however,  is  but 
negative  evidence  at  the  best ;  in  part 
because  of  the  secondary  explosions, 
and  the  practical  impossibility  of  de¬ 
termining  their  sequence,  in  part  be¬ 
cause  thin  plates  bent  outward  may 
have  been  subsequently  driven  inward 
by  water  pressme.  But  even  given  a 
fair  amount  of  proof  that  the  first  ex- 
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plosion  was  internal,  that  does  nothing 
toward  elucidating  the  cause  ;  or  if  ex¬ 
ternal,  there  is  no  way  of  deciding  be¬ 
tween  the  theories  advanced  :  (1)  A 
submarine  mine  exploded  intentionally 
or  by  accident ;  (2)  a  torpedo  or  other 
infernal  machine  ;  each  with  three  sub¬ 
heads,  that  it  was  the  act  of  (1)  the 
Spanish  Government ;  (2)  a  fanatical 
Spanish  partisan  ;  (3)  a  Cuban  desir¬ 
ous  of  destroying  the  Spanish  cruiser 
that  lay  near  the  Maine.  Moreover, 
if  the  original  explosion  were  internal, 
nothing  but  pure  conjecture  can  decide 
between  (1)  pure  accident  through 
spontaneous  action  of  an  uncertain 
high  explosive,  gas  in  the  coal  bunkers, 
or  possibly  explosive  siccatifs  ;  (2)  care¬ 
less  handling  of  high  explosives  ;  (3) 
treachery  on  board  ;  (4)  Cuban,  an¬ 
archist,  Spanish  fanatic,  or  Spanish 
Government  agent  having  found  means 
to  put  a  bomb  in  the  magazine.  The 
first  of  these  may  be  the  most  natural 
conjecture  in  the  absence  of  proof  so 
far  as  naval  men  are  concerned,  but 
naval  men  are  not  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Further,  the  crew  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  warship  is  so  heterogeneous,  the 
discipline — to  our  eyes — so  lax,  that 
there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  any  one  carrying  out 
any  of  the  other  causes  enumerated. 
And  we  may  be  fully  prepared  to  find 
the  inventor  of  the  high  explosive  dem¬ 
onstrating  conclusively  that  his  mixture 
could  not  go  otf  spontaneously. 

The  only  really  clear  point  is  that 
absolute  proof  of  the  cause  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  It  needed  little  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  predict  what  the  Ameri¬ 
can  editor  of  the  lesser  sort  would  do, 
and  w'ill  continue  doing  with  the  splen¬ 
did  “  copy”  thus  provided  ;  between 
Spain  and  the  States  there  is  bad  blood, 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will 
now  be  inflamed  to  fever-heat.  Sooner 
or  later,  therefore,  despite  all  pacific 
assurances  in  high  places,  we  may  look 
for  something  stronger  than  “  strained 
relations  and  if  war  be  not  inevita¬ 
ble,  it  is  solely  because  neither  party 
trusts  its  naval  strength.  Omnipotent 
as  the  American  democracy  believe 
their  fleet  and  nation  to  be,  their  naval 
officers  and  administrators  recognize  a 
different  state  of  affairs ;  they  know 
that  it  is  they  who  would  be  throwing 
New  Sebies. — ^Voi,.  LXVII.,  No,  5. 


stones  from  a  glass  house.  They  see 
that  the  States  have  bullied  Spain, 
have  for  a  long  while  carried  on  a  prac¬ 
tical  war  against  her  in  Cuba,  that 
(failing,  of  course,  fairly  clear  evidence 
that  the  Spanish  Government  have 
dirty  hands  in  the  Maine  affair)  Euro¬ 
pean  sympathies  lie  with  Spam,  that 
there  is  always  the  risk  of  the  Spanish 
South  American  republics  throwing  in 
their  lot  with  the  dying  mother  of  the 
dissipated  Spanish  empire. 

They  see  that  the  war  would  be  a 
racial  one  or  at  least  embittered  by  ra¬ 
cial  feelings,  and  of  all  wars  these  are 
the  worst  and  most  desperate.  There 
are  few  South  American  republics  that 
have  not  felt  the  bullying  hand  of  the 
“  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave” — Chili  for  one  has  not  forgot¬ 
ten  the  Itata  affair,  and  many  a  Bra¬ 
zilian  remembers  what  nation  it  was 
that  helped  Marshal  Peixoto.  And 
Chili,  the  most  stable  of  the  South 
American  republics  able  to  attack  the 
well-nigh  defenceless  Pacific  seaboard, 
might  easily  be  a  terrible  enemy. 

The  United  States. 

{Through  Spanish  Spectacles.) 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
(in  the  judgment  of  their  editors  at  any 
rate)  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  By  the 
simple  process  of  announcing  this  fact 
they  have  acted  the  bully  of  the  world 
with  absolute  success  for  the  last  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  the  English  have 
always  been  foremost  in  showing  how 
afraid  of  them  they  are.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  the  raw  levies  of  the  North, 
with  four  years’  labor,  beat  those  of 
the  South,  suffering  under  every  possi¬ 
ble  disadvantage.  Ergo,  the  Northern¬ 
ers,  and  consequently  all  Americans, 
are  superior  to  all  other  fighting  forces. 
The  chain  of  logic  may  seem  weak,  but 
the  world  has  always  acquiesced  in  it. 
Similarly,  five  years  after  the  use  of 
floating  batteries  in  the  Crimea,  one 
year  after  France  had  launched  the  sea¬ 
going  ironclad  La  Gloire,  some  while 
after  the  English  Captain  Cowper  Coles 
had  issued  pamphlets  on  his  “  device 
for  mounting  heavy  guns  in  a  revolving 
armored  circular  turret,”  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  invented  the  ironclad  and  a  Nor- 
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wegiau  produced  the  Monitor  for  them. 
Consequently  (more  American  logic), 
they  possess  unparalleled  inventive  in¬ 
genuity,  which,  apart  from  their  in¬ 
vincible  courage,  would  win  them  any 
war. 

Farragut,  who  was  a  practical  sailor, 
defeated  the  landsmen  crews  of  the 
Southern  warships.  Consequently  Far¬ 
ragut  was  equal  to  Nelson  (possibly 
superior,  because  Nelson  never  defeated 
any  ironclads),  and  consequently,  too, 
the  States  can  always  produce  an  in¬ 
vincible  admiral  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
It  may  read  foolishly,  but  this  is  the 
style  of  argument  that  obtains  in 
America,  that  is  firmly  believed  by  the 
American  democracy,  and,  judging  by 
the  works  of  some  English  naval  writ¬ 
ers,  credited  here  also.  Of  course,  the 
great  Civil  War  is  no  criterion  at  all  ; 
and  the  invincibility  of  the  United 
States  has  yet  to  be  proved,  a  thing 
that  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
Daily  Chronicle  had  recognized,  ere  it 
hysterically  grovelled  in  adulation  at 
the  feet  of  this  Nebuchadnezzar’s  im¬ 
age,  and,  posing  as  the  voice  of  the 
Britisher,  thus  impressed  upon  the 
Yankee  how  fearful  the  lion  was,  and 
how  easily  his  tail  might  be  twisted. 
It  helped  to  convince  the  American 
mind  that  if  England  thus  trembled, 
a  weaker  power  like  Spain  could  be 
trampled  on  with  absolute  impunity. 

Finally,  plucky  as  the  individual 
Yankee  generally,  one  may  say  invari¬ 
ably  is,  the  Yankee  is  only  one  unit 
out  of  many  ;  he  is  fellow-citizen  with 
the  garbage  of  the  universe,  and  with 
millions  of  Germans  who  have  left  the 
Vaterland  because  they  object  to  being 
soldiers.  He  is  educated  historically 
on  principles  analogous  to  those  which 
mounted  dummy  cannon  on  the  walls 
of  Pekin.  Ilis  training,  his  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  nation,  everything  about  him  is  the 
antithesis  of  those  things  that  go  to 
make  up  discipline  ;  his  very  self-reli¬ 
ance  would,  in  war  time,  be  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  of  those  appointed  to  think 
for  him.  llis  navy  is  manned  by  glean¬ 
ings  from  every  other  fleet — naturali- 
zaiion”  does  not  change  a  man’s  birth¬ 
place -and  the  value  placed  upon  its 
semi-home-made  factors  maybe  gauged 
from  the  bribes  invariably  held  out  to 
foreign  men-of- war’s  men  to  desert  to 
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the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  boats 
sent  to  wait  for  deserters  every  night 
that  a  strange  warship  lies  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  harbor.  In  a  United  States  war¬ 
ship  Jack  is,  more  or  less,  as  good  as 
his  master  ;  a  pleasant  incentive  to 
hold  out  to  men  who  pant  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  loathe  the  “  irksome  re¬ 
straint”  of  discipline  such  as  is  imposed 
elsewhere.  Of  course,  the  Yankee  offi¬ 
cer  being  no  fool,  has  his  own  view 
how  to  keep  discipline  if  necessary  ; 
the  marine  with  ball  cartridge  is  al¬ 
ways  handy  if  needed.  But  peace  time 
discipline,  that  seriously  accepts  the 
possibility  of  having  to  use  the  bullet 
for  keeping  order,  is  likely  to  be  sore 
put  to  it  in  war  time  for  a  means  to  do 
the  same  thing.  For  in  the  stress  of 
war  something  far  stronger  than  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  will  be  compulsory,  and 
when  quick-firing  shell  begin  to  search 
an  exposed  battery  the  most  iron  dis¬ 
cipline  will  not  prevent  a  panic  long. 

So  much  for  the  personnel.  The 
ships — which  people  are  too  jirone  to 
consider  the  chief  and  only  factor- 
will  come  under  review  later  on. 

Spain. 

{Through  the  Spectacles  of  an  Educated 
American.) 

Spain  is  a  dying  nation  ;  but  the  last 
kick  of  the  dying  may  be  a  hard  one. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Spain 
has  courted  national  death  by  national 
suicide,  rather  than  meet  it  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  decay  ;  she  voluntarily 
threw  away  her  greatness  and  her  eni- 
piie  in  order  to  satisfy  a  fanatical  re¬ 
ligious  fancy  ;  she  knowingly  jdaced 
the  Church  before  the  State,  and  the 
State  went  to  the  wall.  But  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  national  characteristics  that 
led  the  nation  to  such  a  pass  must  still 
live  in  some  form,  and  they  represent 
a  kind  of  power,  that,  controlled  and 
turned  on  an  enemy,  is  a  force  not  to 
be  discounted.  Now,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  visible  in  that  desperate, 
hopeless  effort  to  retain  the  last  frag¬ 
ments  of  empire,  the  persistent  pour¬ 
ing  out  of  blood  and  treasure  over 
Cuba,  from  which  not  a  single  Spaii- 
iard,  whatever  his  political  creed,  hesi¬ 
tates — a  struggle  that  any  other  na- 
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tion,  finding  itself  so  helpless,  would 
have  abandoned  long  ago.  Slowly  and 
surely  this  feeling  is  being  turned  on 
to  tbe  United  Slates,  the  nation  that 
has  helped  the  Cubans  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  way,  helped  them  far  more  than 
had  it  actually  declared  war  on  their 
behalf,  for  then  Spain  would  at  least 
have  had  something  definite  to  strike 
at.  As  things  are,  for  a  long  time 
every  American  has  practically  had 
free  license  to  kill  Spaniards  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  while  any  attempted  retaliation 
on  the  part  of  the  Don  has  produced  a 
threat  of  war.  So  far  Spain  has  taken 
this  quietly  ;  but  equally  quietly  she 
has  been  working  at  her  navy,  the  last 
twelve  months  having  witnessed  more 
rogress  than  any  five  previous  years, 
n  Spanish  eyes — fossibly  in  those  of 
other  people  too — the  Maine  went  to 
Havana  as  part  of  the  bullying  pro¬ 
gramme,  hence  the  readiness  evinced 
by  many  people  to  believe  that  Spain 
had  some  hand  in  her  loss.  To  some 
extent,  too,  such  an  action  would  sort 
with  the  Spanish  character  ;  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  conquest  of  Peru  or  Mexico 
is  marked  with  treachery  quite  as 
black,  blacker  indeed,  since  there  the 
proud  Don  had  been  subjected  to  no 
humiliations.  The  annals  of  the  Cuban 
war,  too,  represent  a  state  of  things 
quite  in  line. 

Of  the  modern  Spaniard  as  a  fight¬ 
ing  man  we  know  very  little  ;  what 
we  do  know'  is  not  always  to  his  credit, 
though  the  best  troops  in  the  world 
would  have  failed  in  a  campaign  like 
the  Cuban,  conducted  as  that  has  been. 
A  strict  naval  blockade  and  a  number 
of  oiganized  simultaneous  assaults  upon 
the  guerilla  bands  could  alone  have 
settled  the  insurrection,  and  the  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  naval  blockade  was 
impossible  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States.  The  climate,  too,  has 
proved  an  awful  enemy  to  the  Spanish 
battalions.  At  the  same  time  many  of 
the  Spanish  soldiers  must  by  now  be 
inured  to  the  climate  and  veteran  sol¬ 
diers,  against  whom  raw  American 
levies  would,  if  landed,  not  stand  much 
chance. 

The  war,  if  there  is  going  to  be  one, 
will  first  of  all  be  a  naval  one.  The 
Spanish  naval  personnel  is  peculiar. 
The  evolution,  “  Chase  devils  out  of 


the  rigging,”  is  a  fairly  common  one 
in  the  Spanish  navy  ;  but  a  dash  of 
superstition  is  no  detriment  to  a  sailor, 
possibly  it  is  an  advantage  even.  In 
any  case  it  would  all  make  for  that 
feeling  which  would  animate  the  crews 
individually  and  collectively,  hatred 
for  America  and  the  knowledge  that 
this  was  Spain’s  final  effort.  There 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  the  ”  Death  or 
Glory”  spirit  if  the  Don  goes  to  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  wretched 
gunner,  and  the  best  of  intentions  do 
not  make  up  for  inaccurate  aim. 

In  the  old  Elizabethan  days  Spanish 
naval  officers  were  the  best  in  the 
world,  in  the  Kelson  period  they  ac¬ 
quitted  themselves  far  better  than  is 
generally  supposed.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  then  suffered,  to  forget  that  their 
crews  were  nearly  all  landsmen,  that 
all  their  ships  were  unseaworthy  and 
very  short-handed.  Since  then,  in  the 
war  with  Chili,  the  Spanish  navy  cer¬ 
tainly  gained  no  laurels,  nor  in  the 
Carlist  revolution  did  it  shine.  Those 
sailors,  however,  who  bolted  from  the 
forecastle  of  the  Vitoria,  when  a  shot 
splashed  some  water  over  them,  were 
landsmen  hastily  impressed.  None 
the  less,  the  captain  of  the  steam-tug 
that  held  its  own  against  two  ironclads 
was  the  sole  person  to  come  ont  of  the 
affair  with  credit.  On  the  other  hand, 
Grau  of  the  Htiascar  and  his  gallant 
crew  were  nearly  all  of  pure  Spanish 
descent ;  and  in  several  other  actions 
South  American  Spaniards  have  done 
well.  Arturo  Prat  of  the  Esmeralda, 
than  whom  no  man  has  left  a  greater 
mark  on  modern  naval  history  as  a  gal¬ 
lant  figure,  was  a  Spaniard.  The  Span¬ 
ish  sailors  in  the  rescue  boats  from  the 
Alphonso  XII.  went  boldly  to  what 
promised  to  be  certain  death  when  the 
Maine  was  torn  to  pieces  by  continual 
explosions.  They  have  all  in  their 
veins  something  surely  of  the  old  blood 
of  the  Sea  Empire  that  once  was  theirs, 
and  the  sparks  that  smoulder  may  yet 
burst  once  more  into  flame  if  the  last 
expiring  effort  comes  to  be  made.  We 
may  talk  as  we  will  of  racial  inferiority, 
or  intellectual  inferiority,  but  nowa¬ 
days  neither  of  these  things  means 
more  than  business  capacity  and  com¬ 
mercial  instinct ;  we  may  say,  and 
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truly,  that  no  nation  could  be  more 
devoid  of  commercial  ability  than 
Spain  ;  or  that  even  were  the  national 
apathy  in  such  matters  overcome,  the 
lack  of  ability  would  remain.  But 
commercial  excellence  is  not  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  fighting  man,  rather  it 
deteriorates  him  in  every  way,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  peace  or  war  becomes  purely  a 
business  matter  controllable  by  Jews 
on  the  Stock  Exchanges.  If  the  Don 
does  fight  he  will  be  hampered  by  none 
of  these  things  that  will  so  clog  Ameri¬ 
can  action,  and  neutralize  all  their 
financial  and  other  advantages.  If  the 
Don  fights  he  will  fight  hard,  and  if 
once  he  can  find  a  man  as  leader  he 
will  do  much  ;  it  will  not  need  any 
very  great  triumph  to  obtain  a  victory, 
a  great  deal  less  than  a  Trafalgar  or  a 
Waterloo  will  set  Wall  Street  scheming 
for  peace  at  any  price  ;  and  whether 
victor  or  loser  he  will  prove  a  relentless 
and  none  too  principled  foe.  Mostly, 
it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  leader 
will  be  found.  Somewhere  in  the 
Spanish  fleet  there  must  be  serving 
some  captain  or  lieutenant  with  some¬ 
thing  in  him  of  the  old  spirit  that 
reigned  in  the  days  when  Spain  was  as 
omnipotent  on  the  waves  as  ever  Eng¬ 
land  is  to-day.  On  whether  a  piece  of 
hostile  shell  finds  him,  or  on  whether 
it  spares,  may  depend  much  of  the 
world’s  future  history  ;  a  reverse  at  the 
hands  of  Spain  would  mean  the  split¬ 
ting  up  of  the  United  States  into  two 
if  not  three  independent  republics. 
The  East  hates  the  West  and  the  South 
hates  both,  and  many  are  the  men  bid¬ 
ing  their  time.  It  is  always  a  possi¬ 
bility  ;  a  possibility,  too,  that  more 
than  one  European  nation  would  view 
with  equanimity,  that  all  know  must 
come  some  day  to  the  cosmopolitan 
“  Koom-posh”  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  that 
would  have  come  ere  this  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  hand  that  framed  the 
American  Constitution.  Spain  might 
be  but  the  mouse  that  moved  the  moun¬ 
tain,  but  the  identity  of  the  mover  does 
not  check  the  motion. 

The  Rival  Navies. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  in  most  quar¬ 
ters  that  America  must  eventually  tri¬ 
umph  over  Spain,  but  the  maximum 
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that  she  can  do  would  be  to  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  Cuba  ;  she  has  no  base  where¬ 
with  to  attack  Spain  in  Europe,  nor 
the  ships  to  spare  for  an  attempt  upon 
the  Philippines.  For  her  larger  battle¬ 
ships  she  has  no  docks,  nor  will  have 
for  a  year  or  two  yet ;  any  of  the  big 
ships  badly  damaged  would  have  to  be 
beached  or  laid  up  in  harbor  for  good  ; 
she  has  no  catchers,  as  yet  no  destroy¬ 
ers,  and  but  two  torpedo  boats.  On 
the  other  hand,  Spain  has  Havana  as  a 
base,  there  is  a  dock  there,  and  plenty 
more  in  Spain  if  a  ship  had  to  be  sent 
home.  The  American  coast  is  weak 
and  wealthy,  much  of  it  open  to  at¬ 
tacks  by  Spanish  small  craft,  which  are 
fairly  plentiful. 

Mere  statistics  of  fighting  units  do 
not  go  to  prove  very  much  ;  they  are 
useful,  however,  and  perhaps  necessary 
in  connection  with  any  general  view  of 
the  situation.  For  convenience,  I  have 
adopted  my  letter  notation  for  guns 
and  armor,  mere  weight  or  calibre  of 
gun  being  in  these  days  no  criterion  of 
power,  and  the  resisting  value  of  armor 
dependent  far  more  on  material  than 
thickness  of  inches.  These  letters  take 
into  account  all  the  many  things  that 
have  to  be  considered,  and  range  guns 
and  armor  into  five  powers,  the  letter 
for  armor  roughly  indicating  the  gun 
by  which,  under  practical  conditions, 
it  must  be  attacked,  t.e.,  a  armor  must 
be  attacked  by  the  (A)  gun — the  best 
— and  so  on. 

First,  let  us  consider  battleships. 
Here  Spain  is  altogether  “  to  wind¬ 
ward,”  and  I  have  omitted  one  first- 
class  U.S.A.  battleship  belonging  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  since  it  would  hardly 
be  a  factor.* 

The  finest  U.S.A.  vessel  is  the  Iowa. 
She  carries  four  12-in.  (A)  guns  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  armor,  in  two  turrets  fore 
and  aft ;  eight  8-in.  (C)  guns  in  four 
turrets,  two  on  each  broadside,  pro¬ 
tected  by  h  armor,  and  six  unprotected 
4-in.  guns  (value  less  than  E).  Her 
belt  is  impenetrable,  and  the  bulkheads 
of  a  armor.  The  ends,  however,  are 
unarmored  ;  the  forward  big  turret 
base  has  no  protection,  and  the  ammu- 


*  This  vessel,  the  Oregon,  sister  to  the  In¬ 
diana,  is  now  being  sent  round  to  the  East 
Coast. 
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nition  hoists  have  very  little.  The 
after  big  turret  has  d  armor  protecting 
its  base,  and  so  is  vulnerable  at  near 
ranges  to  the  6-in.  (D)  gun.  The  Iowa 
has  a  high  freeboard  forward  and  can 
fight  all  her  guns  in  all  weathers,  which 
is  more  than  the  Indiana  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  other  two  first-class  battle¬ 
ships,  can.  These  (save  that  they  carry 
instead  of  six)  four  E  guns  protected 
by  e  armor  ;  are  armed  and  armored 
much  as  the  Iowa  ;  both  big  turrets, 
however,  have  d  armor  around  their 
bases.  These  two  shi2)s  can  bring  two  A 
and  four  C  guns  to  bear  directly  ahead 
or  astern,  they  have  a  more  complete 
all-round  fire  than  other  vessels.  They 
are,  however,  terribly  over-gunned, 
being  “  whip  creation”  vessels,  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  10,000  odd  tons  of  dis¬ 
placement  half  as  much  armament 
again  as  they  really  ought  to  carry  for 
seaworthiness. 

For  practical  purposes  the  solitary 
first-class  Spanish  battleship,  Pelayo, 
is  probably  superior  to  any  single  one 
of  the  Americans.  She  is  of  French 
type,  with  two  12.5  A  guns,  one  for¬ 
ward  and  one  aft ;  two  11-in.  A  guns, 
one  in  a  barbette  on  either  beam  ;  a 
6-in.  Q.F.  (D)  under  the  forecastle, 
and  an  unprotected  battery  of  twelve 
(E)  4.7  Q.F.  guns.  These  D  and 
E  guns  are  new  ones  with  a  very  flat 
trajectory,  a  most  important  thing — 
especially  with  bad  gunners  like  the 
Spaniards — they  can  be  fired  point 
blank  or  nearly  so  at  almost  any  fight¬ 
ing  range.  The  barbettes  are  not  ar¬ 
mored  underneath,  though  the  hoists 
are  a,  and  continuous  fire  might  event¬ 
ually  bring  them  down.  One  big  shell 
would,  of  course,  put  the  4.7  battery 
out  of  action  ;  but  the  separate  big  gun 
positions  would  be  a  very  great  help. 
Finally  the  Pelayo  has  a  complete  wa¬ 
terline  belt  of  a  armor,  almost  impene¬ 
trable  over  the  engines — as  that  of  all 
modern  ironclads  is.  This  belt  would 
be  in  her  favor  because  it  saves  her 
from  the  reduction  of  speed  consequent 
upon  holes  in  the  bow  at  the  water’s 
edge.  The  sea  entering  such  holes  will 
certainly  deteriorate  a  vessel’s  speed  by 
weighing  her  down  forward — it  might 
also  affect  her  steering. 

Both  sides  have,  however,  other  ves¬ 
sels  that  could  fight  in  the  line,  the 


States  having  the  second-class  battle¬ 
ship  Texas,  two  A  guns  in  a  turrets 
with  an  a  redoubt  protecting  the  bases, 
and  six  unprotected  D  guns.  The 
speed  is  said  to  be  about  14  knots  at 
sea,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  be  of  much  service.  Recently 
she  sank  in  dock,  due,  it  is  said,  to  her 
defective  construction,  and  the  strain 
of  action  would  soon  tend  to  have  a 
like  result.  There  are  also  the  two 
armored  cruisers,  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  carrying  respectively  eight  C 
and  twelve  E  Q.F.  guns,  and  six  0  and 
twelve  E  (in  this  case  4-in.  Q.F.  of 
little  fighting  value).  Each  has  a  thin 
armor  belt,  nearly  complete  in  the  case 
of  the  Neto  York,  and  both  carry  armor 
on  the  C  guns.  Eo  very  reliable  data 
as  to  their  real  speeds  exist,  but  prob¬ 
ably  they  could  do,  at  a  pinch,  17  knots 
in  war  service.* 

The  Spanish  navy  is  essentially  one 
of  armored  cruisers — those  hybiid  and 
hermaphrodite  ships  that  have  nothing 
to  really  recommend  them,  save  that 
being  cheaper  than  battleships,  they 
are  more  easily  multiplied.  Of  these, 
three,  the  Vizcaya,  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa,  and  Ahnirante  Oqueundo,  are 
in  service  ;  and  a  fourth,  the  Cardenal 
Cisneros,  could  be  used  if  urgently 
needed.  All  are  big  editions  of  our 
Undatinted class,  with  ten  5.5  (U)  guns 
in  an  unarmored  battery  amidships,  an 
11-in.  (A)  Hontoria  gun  in  the  bow 
and  stern,  in  barbettes,  protected  by 
b  armor  with  c  ammunition  tubes. 
Each  of  these  ships  has  a  couple  of  sub¬ 
merged  torpedo  tubes,  the  only  sort 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  battle.  On  trial 
these  ships  made  speeds  of  20  knots  or 
thereabouts,  but  probably  13  knois 
would  be  nearer  what  they  can  actually 
do  at  sea — the  Spaniards  are  abomina¬ 
bly  bad  engineers.  Spain  also  possesses 
a  much  better  armored  cruiser,  the  new 
vessel  Cristobal  Colon.  This  ship  has 
a  complete  water-line  belt  of  c  armor, 
and  the  whole  of  the  main  deck  battery 
of  ten  6-in.  Q.F.  (D  guns  of  flat  trajec¬ 
tory)  is  similarly  protected.  Equal 
armor  is  also  given  to  thoroughly  pro- 

*  On  trial  the  Brooklyn  made  an  average 
of  almost  22  knots  for  four  hours,  and  me 
New  York  about  a  knot  less.  But  both  sliips 
were  light,  and  the  trials  no  criterion  what¬ 
ever  as  to  their  actual  sea-speeds. 
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tected  barbettes  fore  and  aft,  each  of 
which  mounts  a  10-in.  (B)  gun.  There 
are  six  4.7  Q.F.  guns  (E)  on  the  upper 
deck,  and  these  alone  are  unprotected. 
This  ship  is  very  nearly  proof  against 
shell  fire,  only  a  12-in.  Palliser  having 
any  prospect  of  getting  into  the  bat¬ 
tery.  The  trial  speed  was  20  knots, 
and  the  ship  being  a  new  one  should 
he  good  for  17  to  18  knots  at  sea. 

Some  naval  officers  recently  played 
out  a  fleet  action  between  these  various 
ships  with  “Naval  Kriegspiel.”*  As 
allowance  was  made  for  bad  Spanish 
gunnery,  and  as  the  Kriegspiel  is 
specially  designed  to  solve  problems  of 
this  kind,  its  results  may  possess  some 
approximation  to  what  might  be  ac¬ 
tually  expected  to  happen.  In  the 
Kriegspiel  battle  the  more  numerous 
unitsof  Spain  proved  victorious,  though 
the  victory  was  of  a  Pyrrhic  nature. 
Ramming  tactics  were  adopted,  and 
these  are  certainly  those  that  would 
most  likely  be  attempted  by  both  sides. 
The  Spanish  fleet  was  allowed  a  couple 
of  destroyers,  both  of  which  were  sunk, 
but  not  until  they  had  effected  a  timely 
diversion.  Strategically,  however,  the 
victory  may  be  said  to  have  rested  with 
the  American  fleet,  for  the  U.S.  A.  has 
a  reserve  of  five  monitors,  mostly 
mounting  four  (B)  guns,  suitable  only 
for  coast  operations,  but  against  which 
Spain  would  have  had  nothing  left  to 
act  with.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
useless  old  monitors,  relics  of  the  Civil 
War. 

In  first-class  cruisers  Spain  has  one, 
and  America  two — the  Spaniard  is  the 
better  ship. 

In  second-class  cruisers  Spain  has 
two,  the  U.S. A.  ten.  There  three 
American  third-class  cruisers  against 
three  Spanish.  Of  inferior  cruisers 
Spain  has  nine,  America  twelve.  Spain 
has  eight  catchers,  four  destroyers,  and 
a  dozen  torpedo  boats  ;  the  Ameiicans 
have  against  this  only  two  torpedo 
boats.  It  does  not,  therefore,  require 
very  much  calculation  to  gather  that 
Spain  cannot,  as  yet,  afford  to  meet 
the  States  on  the  sea  in  pitched  battle, 
nor  does  the  future  hold  any  better 
prospects ;  America  has  more  ships 

*  A  detailed  account  of  the  tactical  dispo¬ 
sitions  adopted  appeared  in  TJie  Engineer, 
March  4th,  1898. 
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building  than  Spain  has,  and  the  new 
American  vessels  are  more  superior  to 
the  old  ones  than  the  new  Spanish  ones 
are.*  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to 
hold  her  own  Spain  must  be  prepared 
for  a  long  fight,  and  one  in  which 
guerilla  tactics  will  be  best.  She  can 
only  beat  the  American  battleships  at 
the  cost  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  her  own 
chief  units,  and  America  would  still  be 
left  with  a  formidable  coast  defence 
squadron  of  ironclads.  If  wise,  she 
would  steadfastly  avoid  any  general  ac¬ 
tion  (unless  both  Argentina  and  Brazil 
were  with  her)  and  confine  herself  to  a 
dragged  out  campaign,  not  seeking  to 
effect  any  grand  coup,  but  making  iso¬ 
lated  efforts  with  her  two  best  ships 
and  the  minor  craft,  recognizing  that 
these  last  would  eventually  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  present  spirit  of  Spanish 
sailors  is  favorable  for  such  efforts.  It 
is  the  people  and  towns  upon  the 
American  coast  that  it  will  best  pay 
Spain  to  damage,  and  the  re-engined 
should  almost  be  able  to  do  this 
with  impunity  for  a  long  while,  if  only 
the  Dons  had  the  sense  to  take  care  of 
their  engines.  The  Cristobal  Colon 
again  could  do  much  the  same  thing, 
more  easily,  perhai)s,  than  the  Pelayo. 
So  long  as  the  American  battleships 
kept  together  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
would  corner  these  two  Spaniards,  iso¬ 
lated  vessels  have  always  greater  mobil¬ 
ity  than  a  fleet ;  and  the  other  Spanish 
armored  ships  should  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  stop  any  blockade  of 
Havana,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
Pelayo  and  Colon  from  returning  thith¬ 
er  to  coal.  Whatever  measures  Ameri¬ 
ca  adopted  would  be  expensive,  and  the 
expense  coupled  with  the  absence  of 
any  “  glorious  victory”  for  which  the 
American  democracy  would  assuredly 
look,  would  quickly  create  a  public  dis¬ 
trust  in  the  American  admirals.  They 
might  be  replaced  by  Ca|)tain  Mahan  ; 
more  probably  by  the  loudest  talkers 
to  hand.  In  any  case,  and  assuming 

*  Spain  has  also  an  old  battleship,  Vitona, 
recently  reconstructed,  and  a  second  one  being 
altered.  But  these  ships  are  too  lightly 
armed  to  be  of  much,  if  any,  service,  and 
would  probably  be  left  at  home.  Neither  side 
has  men  enough  for  all  ships — Spain  has  of 
all  ranks,  15,345  ;  the  United  Stales,  13,218. 
America  has  just  purchased  the  second-class 
cruiser  Amazonoi  from  Brazil. 
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Captain  Mahan  to  be  placed  in  supreme 
command  by  the  popular  voice,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  that  brilliant 
writer  and  theorist  would  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  From  him, 
too,  the  American  democracy  would 
least  stand  the  more  than  Fabian  tac¬ 
tics  that  alone  could  lead  to  triumph  ; 
indeed  the  greater  the  ability  he  dis¬ 
played,  the  more  quickly  would  they 
demand  that  he  should  be  superseded. 
Eventually  Tammany  Hall,  or  its 
equivalent,  would  control  the  fleet,  and 
then  Spain  might  do  as  she  pleased, 
for  the  States  would  be  riven  by  inter¬ 
nal  disputes  absorbing  ever  more  and 
more  of  the  energy  that  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  common  foe.  This,  and 
not  a  dramatic  defeat  of  the  American 
warships  is  what  Spain  must  seek  for. 

That  she  should  do  so  is,  perhaps,  a 
large  assumption.  In  the  Cuban  cam¬ 
paign  nothing  has  been  more  evident 
than  Spain’s  capacity  for  doing  the 
wrong  thing,  and  there  is  no  valid  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  her  admirals  are 
any  better  than  her  generals.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  national  crisis 
producing  the  right  man — if  he  be 
found  then  Spain  will  come  out  of  the 
struggle  having  more  than  held  her 
own,  leaving  America  a  united  nation 
no  longer — if  he  be  not  found,  tlien 
she  will  foolishly  seek  dramatic  glory. 


and  the  States  will  conquer.  The  aver¬ 
age  American  officer  is  superior  to  the 
average  Spanish  one  ;  American  gun¬ 
nery  is  as  certainly  better,  even  making 
allowance  for  the  superiority  of  the 
new  Canet  and  Ilontoria  guns  over 
American  models.  This  superiority  in 
gunnery  means  that  the  Spaniards 
would  be  almost  compelled  to  seek  that 
close  action  for  which  their  ships  are 
structurally  unfitted.  To  obtain  any 
victory  they  would  have  to  be  at  least 
two  to  one  ;  to  obtain  any  victory  from 
which  after  results  could  be  drawn, 
three  to  one. 

The  whole  situation  is  nothing  but  a 
gigantic  simile  of  the  farmer,  the  or¬ 
chard,  and  the  boys  ;  save  that  destroy¬ 
ers  and  torpedo  craft,  which  may  well 
pass  for  the  dog,  are  not  with  the 
farmer,  but  with  Spain.  Personal 
courage  is  a  minor  detail  to  either  side  ; 
good  or  bad  tactics  will  have  but  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  effect;  strategy  will  be 
everything.  If  Spain  adopts  a  bad 
strategy,  not  all  the  fleets  of  South 
American  republics  will  be  able  to  help 
her  to  success  ;  if  she  adopt  a  good  one 
and  carry  it  out  with  consistency,  then 
the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  States  may 
well  come  to  rue  the  day  that  the  med¬ 
dling  finger  of  Uncle  Sam  was  thrust 
into  the  hornet’s  nest  of  Cuba. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review. 
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BY  STEPHEN  OWYNN. 


Human  nature  is  not  yet  perfect, 
and  till  it  becomes  so,  no  form  of  con¬ 
versational  success  will  be  valued  so 
highly  as  what  we  call  a  score.  The 
very  word  implies  contest  and  tri¬ 
umph  ;  a  score  is  essentially  a  witti¬ 
cism  at  some  one  else’s  expense.  Yet 
there  are  some  men  so  happily  gifted 
that  they  can  reap  the  triumph  with¬ 
out  conveying  to  their  adversary  any 
sense  of  defeat.  With  them  the  dis¬ 
play  of  address  is  not  less  excellent  be¬ 
cause  it  leaves  no  one  the  worse  for  it ; 
the  rapier  thrust  loses  nothing  of  its 
rapidity  and  unexpectedness  because 
there  is  a  button  to  the  foil.  Still,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  great  ex¬ 


perts  in  this  art  of  fence  have  not 
found  their  keenest  gratification  in  the 
repitrtee  which  stung  ;  and  certainly, 
of  quoted  and  quotable  sayings,  few 
belong  to  that  engaging  class  which 
“  give  delight  and  hurt  not.”  Yet 
manners  grow  milder  ;  our  grandfath¬ 
ers  thought  it  a  very  agreeable  piece  of 
wit  to  order  coffins  of  an  undertaker 
for  delivery  at  their  friends’  houses  ; 
and  biographers  recorded  with  glee 
Swift’s  savage  cruelty,  when  he  detect¬ 
ed  a  poor  relation  concealing  part  of 
her  dinner  to  take  home  for  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  poured  the  apple  sauce  into 
her  lap,  saying  that  she  should  not 
lack  sauce  for  her  goose.  Perhaps  a 
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more  enlightened  age  will  read  with 
horror  how  remarks,  deliberately  in¬ 
tended  to  mortify,  were  not  only  toler¬ 
ated,  but  praised  in  the  decent  society 
of  our  day. 

For  the  truth  is  that  things  may  be 
said  at  present  which,  if  they  were  not 
witty,  would  be  simply  rude.  Mr. 
Whistler  has  saved  up  a  great  many  of 
them,  as  industriously  as  the  bee  gath¬ 
ers  honey,  and  published  the  collection 
in  a  handsome  quarto.  And  it  must 
be  observed  that  Mr.  Whistler  himself, 
and  all  those  who  are  encouraged  by 
his  example  to  pursue  “  the  gentle  art 
of  making  enemies,”  sometimes  expect 
a  very  small  dose  of  wit  to  compensate 
for  a  vast  deal  of  rudeness.  Of  course 
we  are  talking  now  of  such  scores  as 
come  under  the  usages  of  ordinary  so¬ 
ciety.  To  induce  a  man  to  give  a  cer¬ 
tain  account  of  a  transaction  and  then 
produce  positive  evidence  that  his  ac¬ 
count  is  false,  makes  a  very  telling 
score  in  the  law  courts,  or  between  the 
gladiators  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but  in  a  drawing-room  or  a  smoking- 
room,  it  would  be  just  as  permissible 
to  give  him  the  lie  direct.  It  may  be 
magnificent,  it  certainly  is  a  score,  but 
it  is  uot  wit.  But  even  outside  these 
happy  arenas,  where  it  is  the  privilege, 
if  not  the  duty,  of  one  side  to  make 
the  other  appear  contemptible  or  dis¬ 
honest,  there  is  a  tendency  in  certain 
societies  to  push  the  latitude  permitted 
in  scores  almost  to  the  same  extent. 
One  notices  this  particularly  at  those 
homes  of  the  humanities,  our  Universi¬ 
ties,  where  the  conversation  often  runs 
to  an  accompaniment  of  snapping  rat- 
traps.  It  is  a  most  successful  score  for 
a  young  man  to  demonstrate  before  an 
audience  that  an  older  man  present 
does  not  know  something  which  he 
might  be  expected  to  know  ;  but  in 
])oint  of  fact  the  demonstration  does 
not  give  that  pleasure  to  a  listener 
which  might  be  anticipated.  To  have 
scored  will,  no  doubt,  always  leave  a 
pleasant  sensation  in  the  mind  of  the 
one  who  scores  ;  but  if  the  score  dis¬ 
gusts  the  audience,  as  well  as  hurting 
the  victim,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  piece  of  bad  man¬ 
ners. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  wit  is  simply 
a  weapon,  which,  no  doubt,  should  be 
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used  rather  in  defence  than  in  attack. 
It  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  diplo¬ 
matist,  who  has  to  parry  indiscreet 
questions.  Talleyrand  well  knew  the 
use  of  it.  “  Some  say  the  King  of 
England  is  dead,”  he  confided  to  a 
troublesome  inquirer  ;  ”  some  say  he 
is  not  dead.  I  believe  neither.  I  tell 
you  this  in  confidence,  and  pray  keep 
it  to  yourself.”  It  would  be  impossible 
to  refuse  information  more  completely 
and  with  a  more  complete  concealment 
of  the  speaker’s  own  opinion  ;  yet  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  polite.  Sometimes, 
however,  wit  is  the  only  weapon  avail¬ 
able  against  brute  force,  and  then  the 
whiplash  need  not  be  spared.  There 
is  a  story  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
which,  if  it  is  not  true,  deserves  to  be. 
At  the  time  when  the  British  public 
was  seized  with  one  of  its  paroxysms 
over  the  position  of  Queen  Caroline,  a 
mob  caught  the  Duke  walking  in  Pic¬ 
cadilly  and  ordered  him  to  give  three 
cheers  for  the  Queen.  The  crowd  was 
in  a  very  ugly  temper,  and  few  men 
would  have  kept  their  heads.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Duke  was  put  up  in  full  view 
of  the  assembly,  and  with  a  firm  voice 
cried  out :  “  Three  cheers  for  the 
Queen.  And  may  all  your  wives  be 
like  her  !”  It  was  an  appalling  retort ; 
yet  by  the  very  assumption  on  which 
they  were  there,  it  could  not  be  resent¬ 
ed  :  a  masterpiece  of  strategy. 

Just  because  wit  is  so  emphatically 
the  weapon  of  the  weaker,  it  is  disgust¬ 
ing  when  employed  for  aggression  by 
those  who  have  the  superior  position. 
The  least  attractive  things  related 
about  the  late  Dr.  Jowett  were  the 
stories  of  his  savage  witticisms  at  the 
expense  of  defenceless  undergraduates ; 
it  is  no  part  of  a  teacher’s  office  to  give 
pain  gratuitously.  Common  feeling  is 
against  such  an  abuse,  though  not  as 
strongly  as  one  could  wish.  Half  the 
magisterial  jokes,  which  reporters  so 
sedulously  publish,  seem  in  sufficiently 
bad  taste  ;  yet  such  witticisms  are  only 
less  popular  than  those  which  fall  from 
the  judges.  Of  course  such  exercise 
of  judicial  wit  need  only  be  resented 
when  it  is  made  at  the  expense  of  pris¬ 
oners,  litigants,  or  witnesses,  whose 
misfortune  is  already  sufficient  in  find¬ 
ing  themselves  in  a  court  of  law.  These 
people  cannot  answer  or  defend  them- 
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selves  against  such  Punch  and  Judy 
knocks  on  the  head.  Nobody  minds  a 
judge  scoring  off  counsel.  At  the  Irish 
courts,  where  considerable  license  of 
tongue  has  always  prevailed,  bench  and 
bar  never  spare  one  another.  There  is 
a  story  told  of  Chief  Baron  O’Grady, 
who  was  trying  a  case  in  an  assize  town 
where  the  court-house  abutted  on  to 
the  fair  green  and  a  fair  was  in  prog¬ 
ress.  Outside  the  court  were  tethered 
a  number  of  asses.  As  counsel  was  ad¬ 
dressing  the  court,  one  of  these  began 
to  bray.  Instantly  the  Chief  Baron 
stopped  the  speaker.  “  Wait  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Bushe  ;  I  can’t  hear  two  at 
once.”  The  court  roared  and  the  ad¬ 
vocate  grew  red.  But  presently,  when 
it  came  to  the  summing  up,  the  judge 
was  in  full  swing  when  another  ass 
struck  in — whether  by  the  counsel’s 
contrivance  or  not,  who  shall  say  ? 
Anyhow,  up  jumped  Mr.  Bushe  with 
his  hand  to  his  ear.  ‘‘  Would  your 
lordship  speak  a  little  louder? — there’s 
such  an  echo  in  the  court.”  Indeed, 
in  Ireland,  where  deft  use  of  the  tongue 
is  not  uncommon,  it  is  a  little  hard  for 
either  judge  or  counsel  to  oppress  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  tales  are  familiar  of  the 
guileless  countryman  who  has  turned 
the  laugh  on  his  tormentor,  so  familiar, 
in  fact,  that  I  avoid  them.  One  of  the 
completest  scores  known  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  achievement  of  an  Irish 
beggar  woman.  A  friend,  not  above 
the  ordinary  stature,  was  walking  one 
afternoon  with  a  lady  whose  propor¬ 
tions  were  decidedly  ample.  Without 
her  hat  she  overtopped  him  ;  with  it 
she  towered  above  him.  The  pair 
passed  the  old  woman,  and  she  asked 
them  for  a  trifle  ;  but  the  lady,  whose 
views  on  indiscriminate  charity  were 
resolute,  answered  her  sternly.  The 
old  woman  drew  herself  up  and,  eyeing 
the  couple  with  a  penetrating  and 
scornful  glance,  she  summed  up  in  a 
phrase  what  she  took  to  be  the  situa¬ 
tion  :  “  God  help  the  poor  man  that 
couldn’t  say  no  to  ye.”  Right  and 
left  she  had  bagged  the  brace  of  them  ; 
and  so  she  sat  down  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  Another  tale  came  from  Ire¬ 
land  the  other  day  which  sounds  as  if 
it  must  have  been  a  repetition  of  some 
old  repartee,  but  was  genuine  enough, 
it  appears.  Human  invention  hits  end¬ 


lessly  on  the  same  combinations,  and  a 
joke  is  confirmed  by  every  new  discov¬ 
ery.  This  was  the  story  :  A  passenger 
in  disembarking  at  Kingstown  had  the 
misfortune  to  slip  and  fall  into  the 
deep  water  between  the  pier  and  the 
boat.  A  sailor  went  in  and  fetched 
him  out  with  some  difficulty.  The 
rescued  man,  in  the  intervals  of  de¬ 
ploring  a  Gladstone  bag,  which  had 
gone  to  the  bottom,  bethought  himself 
of  gratitude  and  bestowed  upon  his  pre¬ 
server  a  shilling.  Not  contented  with 
the  look  in  the  sailor’s  face,  he  asked 
if  that  was  not  enough.  The  sailor  con¬ 
templated  him  and  the  coin.  “  Enough 
for  saving  your  life?”  said  he;  “it’s 
a  damned  sight  too  much.” 

A  school  of  repartee  which  has  great 
celebrity  and  which  exercises  a  kind  of 
fascination  of  terror  is  the  cabman’s. 
What  other  relation  of  life  is  there  in 
which  we  consciously  and  deliberately 
pay  more  for  a  thing  than  its  proper 
price?  And,  after  all,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  it,  the  cabman’s  score  is  not  of 
that  searing  wit  which  kills  (as  Victor 
Hugo  testifies  in  many  passages  of  ad¬ 
mirable  declamation)  more  efficaciously 
than  the  sword.  “  Can  yer  afford  it  ?” 
is  a  brilliant  example  of  his  efforts  ; 
“  Thenh  you,  sir,”  with  a  finely  ironi¬ 
cal  inflection,  is  the  commonest  for¬ 
mula.  But,  indeed,  the  most  unfailing 
form  of  score  with  him  is  to  hold  out  a 
large  hand  and  contemplate  first  the 
small  coin  that  reposes  like  an  oasis  in 
that  Sahara,  and  then  turn  his  gaze 
upon  yourself,  and  so  on  alternately. 
Whether  it  be  the  hansom-driver’s 
Olympian  position,  or  the  known  par¬ 
tisanship  of  such  an  audience  as  gath¬ 
ers  automatically  on  the  curbstone  ;  or 
whether  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  with¬ 
ering  sarcasms  which  a  being  of  this 
jirivileged  race  will  certainly  Imrl  upon 
whoever  has  the  misfortune  to  meet 
him  in  argument,  most  of  us  either 
overpay  the  driver,  pretending  to  our¬ 
selves  that  we  do  it  from  generosity, 
or  else  fly  ingloriously,  avoiding  the 
terrois  of  his  eye.  As  for  the  omnibus 
drivers,  whose  reputation  for  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  wit  stands  even  higher  than 
cabby’s,  I  am  a  sceptic.  Never  have  I 
heard  a  good  thing  from  one  of  them, 
nor  have  I  heard  one  repeated  at  first 
hand.  But  what  their  taste  in  wit 
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Lord  Bute  justified  fonie  proceeding  of 
Shelburne’s  as  a  pious  fraud.  “  I  can 
see  the  fraud  plain  enough,”  retorted 
Fox  ;  “  but  where  is  the  piety  ?”  And 
from  that  day  Shelburne  was  known 
everywhere  as  the  Pious  Fraud.  Fi  ance 
has  always  been  a  great  home  of  this 
art.  “  What  did  you  do  during  the 
Terror  ?”  asked  some  one  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  Sieyes.  “  Do  ?”  said  Sieyes  ; 
“  1  lived.”  Most  people  know  the  epi¬ 
gram  by  which  the  poet  Piron  avenged 
himself  for  the  Academy’s  neglect — 


must  be  I  infer  from  an  entertainment 
which  one  of  them  was  kind  enough  to 
afford  me.  We  were  going  up  Regent 
Street,  where  the  roadway  was  up  as 
usual,  when  the  driver  pointed  out  to 
me  a  very  stout  old  man  with  a  wooden 
leg,  obviously  a  night  watchman,  who 
looked  very  much  as  if  he  had  stumped 
out  of  some  unwritten  page  by  Dick¬ 
ens.  ”  See  me  stir  ’im  up  when  I  get 
alongside  ’im,”  said  the  driver,  ‘‘  and 
then  you’ll  ’ear  something.  ’E’s  a 
treat,  ’e  is.  ”  Accordingly,  as  he  passed 
at  a  walk  in  the  string,  he  poked  the 
old  fellow  with  his  whip.  “  Hullo, 
Peggy,”  he  said.  “  Peggy”  looked 
round  and  a  slow  gleam  began  to  over¬ 
spread  his  face,  lie  obviously  felt  the 
weight  of  his  reputation,  and  words 
slowly  struggled  to  the  surface  ;  one 
could  almost  see  them  rising  in  him, 
like  liquor  in  a  bottle.  But,  slowly  as 
we  went  by,  we  were  nearly  out  of  hail 
before  his  vocabulary  found  vent.  It 
was  not  fluent,  but  it  was  very  Rabe¬ 
laisian  ;  though  the  driver  assured  me 
regretfully  that  it  was  a  very  poor 
specimen  of  what  he  could  do  at  his 
best.  The  slowness  did  not  seem  to 
him  at  all  surprising  ;  yet  that  is,  I 
think,  characteristic  of  ’busmen,  who, 
more  than  others,  ought  to  be  quick 
with  their  repartee.  I  nave  often  heard 
one  of  them  grumble  curses  against 
some  one  who  had  bumped  his  wheel, 
for  a  space  of  five  minutes  ;  but  he  did 
not  get  under  way  till  the  offender  was 
out  of  eai’shot.  They  are  a  deliberate 
race. 

Majora  canamus.  Let  us  remember 
some  of  the  sayings  of  famous  men. 
Kings  have  not  often  been  witty,  ex¬ 
cept  Charles  II.,  who  so  delighted  in  a 
score  that  he  welcomed  even  the  sharp¬ 
est  at  his  own  expense.  Divines  have 
seldom  counted  themselves  precluded 
by  their  office  from  the  biting  retort, 
yet  I  cannot  recall  many  witticisms  of 
this  class  which  are  fathered  on  clergy¬ 
men.  Swift  is  an  exception,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  ever  more  brilliant  than  his  re¬ 
tort  to  the  English  viceroy  who  bade 
him  fill  his  glass  to  the  trade  of  Ire¬ 
land.  “  My  lord,”  said  the  Dean,  ”  I 
drink  no  memories.”  One  of  the  most 
famous  sayings  of  last  century  was 
Lord  Holland’s,  when  he  and  Shelburne 
were  at  war  over  the  paymastership. 


“  Ci  git  Piron  qui  lie  fut  rieu, 

Pas  inline  Acadeinicieu.” 

But  not  even  in  France  has  there  been 
such  another  master  of  this  tongue- 
fence  as  Talleyrand.  His  readiness 
and  ingenuity  were  incredible.  One 
story  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  epi¬ 
gram  tempering  a  despotism  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
One  of  Napoleon’s  generals,  risen  from 
the  ranks,  affected  a  military  swagger, 
and  at  table  one  day,  when  Talleyrand 
was  among  the  guests,  spoke  with  os¬ 
tentatious  contempt  of  all  pekins. 
“  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by pekinf" 
asked  Talleyrand.  “  Why’,’’  said  the 
General,  ‘‘  any  one  who  is  not  mili¬ 
tary.”  “Just  so,”  said  his  question¬ 
er  ;  “  and  we  mean  by  military  any 
one  who  is  not  civil.”  This  freedom 
of  speech  was  in  no  way  curbed  under 
the  Bourbons  :  Louis  XVIII.  had  to 
hear  a  good  many  stinging  speeches 
from  the  man  he  so  deeply  desired  to 
be  rid  of.  Once  some  of  the  courtiers 
were  running  down  the  Napoleonic 
days.  It  was  in  the  height  of  the  cleri¬ 
cal  reaction.  “  Certainly,”  said  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  “  the  Empire  was  not  up  to 
our  mark.  They  only  did  marvels. 
At  present — on  fait  des  miracles." 
One  can  see  the  sneer  of  that  most  sin¬ 
gular  bishop  at  the  mention  of  latter- 
day  miracles. 

The  bar  in  all  countries  has  been  a 
centre  of  these  stories.  “  If  that  be 
law,  I  may  burn  my  law-books,”  said 
Lord  Mansfield  to  Mr.  Dunning,  who 
was  pleading  before  him.  “  Better 
read  them,  my  Lord,”  was  the  advo¬ 
cate’s  reply.  The  Ireland  of  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington’s  day  is  fruitful  in  witty 
memories.  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  generally 
so  genial,  had  a  hard  saying  in  reply 
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to  Curran,  who  was  declaring  that  he 
needed  no  help,  and  could  be  the  guard¬ 
ian  of  his  own  honor.  “  I  always 
thought  the  honorable  gentleman  was 
an  enemy  to  sinecures.”  Curran,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  to  be  attacked  with  im¬ 
punity,  and,  some  time  later,  when  Sir 
Boyle  was  boasting  that  Sir  John  Cave 
respected  him  extremely,  and  had  given 
him  his  eldest  daughter,  Curran  struck 
in  :  “  And,  if  he’d  had  an  older  one, 
depend  on  it.  Sir  Boyle,  he’d  have 
given  you  her.”  There  is  an  amusing 
story,  too,  of  a  barrister’s  score  off  Lord 
Norbury,  who  had  a  great  name  as  a 
hanging  judge.  “  I  am  reminded,  my 
Lord,”  he  said,  “  of  a  judge  I  once 
heard  of,  who  never  wept  but  once,  and 
that  was  at  the  theatre.”  ”  Some  high 
tragedy,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Grady.” 
“  Not  at  all,  my  Lord  ;  it  was  at  the 
Beggar’s  Opera,  when  they  reprieved 
Macheath.”  The  first  Lord  Plunket 
established  at  the  Irish  bar  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  wit  which  his  descendants  have 
not  let  die  out.  Many  are  the  mots  of 
his  on  record  ;  one  of  the  funniest  re¬ 
lates  to  Lord  Campbell,  who  was  com¬ 
ing  over  to  supersede  him  in  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship.  The  weather  was  rough, 
and  some  one  happened  to  remark  that 
the  passage  must  have  made  him  very 
sick  of  his  promotion.  ‘‘  I’m  afraid,” 
said  Lord  Plunket,  “  that  it  won’t  have 
made  him  throw  up  the  seals.” 

Contemporary  sayings  are  little  avail¬ 
able  for  an  article  of  this  kind,  as  they 
can  seldom  be  published  without 
offence.  There  is  a  witty  dean  who 
might  furnish  out  pages,  but  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  ingenuity  must  suffice. 
An  unhappy  gentleman  opposed  him 
in  debate  at  an  ecclesiastical  meeting, 
heedless  that  his  name  lent  itself  to 
puns.  The  Dean  interrupted  his 
speech  by  saying  “  that  he  did  not 
think  he  had  given  Mr.  Brush  any 
handle  for  such  a  sweeping  assertion.” 
That  is  a  very  elaborate  piece  of  verbal 
wit ;  but  sometimes  the  simplest  and 
most  obvious  words  are  equally  effec¬ 
tive.  Not  long  ago  two  undergradu¬ 
ates  were  arguing  at  Oxford,  and  one 
questioned  the  other’s  argument. 
“  Oh,”  said  the  ond  who  advanced  it, 
losing  his  temper,  “  any  fool  can  see 
that.”  ”  There  you  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  me,”  politely  retorted  his  friend. 


There  is  a  pretty  evasion  also  related 
by  Mr.  Le  Fanu  in  his  delightful 
“  Seventy  Years  of  Irish  Life.”  His 
brother,  the  author  of  “  Uncle  Silas,” 
had  as  a  boy  the  reprehensible  habit  of 
missing  family  prayers.  One  morning 
it  was  near  ten  o’clock,  and  breakfast 
far  advanced,  when  he  came  down. 
The  Dean  of  Emly,  his  father,  ad¬ 
dressed  him  sternly,  watch  in  hand. 
“Joseph!  Is  this  right?”  “No, 
sir,”  said  the  penitent,  looking  at  his 
watch,  “  I’m  sure  it  must  be  fast.” 
Mr.  Le  Fanu’s  storehouse  of  anecdotes 
can  be  rummaged  by  any  one  ;  but  I 
would  gladly  confer  what  appearance 
of  respectability  I  can  upon  these  notes, 
so,  leaving  modern  frivolities,  I  profit 
by  a  scholar’s  erudition  to  narrate  a 
score  which  was  made  off  no  less  a 
saint  than  Ephraim  of  Syiia  somewhere 
in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  “  As  Mar 
Ephraim  was  about  to  enter  the  city  of 
Edessa  he  came  on  a  river  called  Dai- 
son.  When  he  crossed  it  he  saw  by  it 
some  women  washing  their  clothes. 
And  lo  !  one  of  them  lifted  up  her  eyes 
and  gazed  on  the  Blessed  Man,  and 
stared  immodestly.  Then  the  saint 
was  angry  at  her  and  said,  ‘  Woman, 
thou  art  immodest ;  gaze  on  the  earth 
and  gaze  not  indecorously.’  The  wom¬ 
an  answered  him,  and  said,  ‘  0  man, 
for  thee  it  is  meet  to  gaze  on  the  earth, 
for  out  of  it  thou  wast  taken  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  :  but  it  is  nothing  strange  if 
I  gaze  on  thee,  for  out  of  thee  I  was 
taken  at  the  beginning.’  And  the 
Blessed  Man  Ephraim,  when  he  heard 
this  woman’s  word,  marvelled  in  him¬ 
self  and  said,  ‘  If  the  women  of  this 
city  are  so  wise,  the  men  that  are  there¬ 
in  how  wise  then  must  they  be  !  ’  ”* 
The  genius  of  Scotland  has  not  found 
its  readiest  outlet  in  this  direction,  but 
there  is  a  very  good  Scotch  story  which 
may  not  be  too  well  known  to  repeat. 
At  a  political  meeting  some  years  ago 
proceedings  opened  with  prayer  ;  but 
the  audience  were  not  all  of  one  mind 
concerning  the  things  prayed  for.  So, 
when  the  minister  reached  the  petition, 
“  Grant,  0  Lord,  that  the  great  Leeb- 
eral  party  in  this  country  may  a’  hang 
thegither,”  a  voice  from  the  crowd  in- 

*  From  Opera  8.  Ephraemi  Syriaca,  t.  III., 
c.  iii. 
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terrupted  with  a  loud  and  irreverent 
“  Ahmen.”  “  Not,  0  Lord,”  went 
on  the  speaker,  “  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  profane  scoffer  would  have  ye  to 
undeistand  it,  but  that  they  may  hang 
thegitherin  ahcord  and  concord.”  “I 
dinna  so  much  care  what  sort  o’  cord 
it  is,”  struck  in  the  voice,  “  sae  long 
as  it’s  a  strong  cord.” 

The  very  best  score  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  a  happy  accident,  and  its 
owner  may  acquire  reputation  by  a 
fluke.  Two  Senators  in  America  were 
speaking  their  mind  to  one  another 
with  all  the  customary  freedom.  ”  I 
believe  upon  my  conscience,”  said  one 
at  last,  ‘‘  that  you  are  the  greatest  ras¬ 
cal  unhung.”  “  Sir,”  retorted  the 
other,  sputtering  with  rage,  “  you  for¬ 
get  yourself.”  Happily  there  were  by¬ 
standers  who  caught  up  the  mot  and 
applauded,  or  its  inventor  would  never 
have  known  of  his  crushing  score.  But 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  best  and  most 
triumphant  of  all  scores,  those  which 
were  never  spoken  ?  All  of  us  are 
witty  some  time  or  other  with  what  the 
French  call  Vesprit  de  Vescalier,  the 
wit  that  furnishes  the  repartee  just 
when  the  drawing-room  door  has  closed 
on  you,  and  you  are  descending  the 
staircase,  Calverley  has  written  with 
his  usual  happy  touch  of  the  Lost  Joke. 
Yet  that  was  a  joke  which  could  only 
have  been  at  best  the  joke  premedi¬ 


tated.  Even  if  he  found  it,  it  still  had 
a  hundred  perils  before  it ;  he  had  to 
lead  up  to  it  and  to  let  it  off,  each  an 
operation  requiring  much  conduct  and 
delicacy.  But  when  Fate  finds  an  oc¬ 
casion  ready  and  an  audience,  and,  so 
to  say,  throws  the  score  at  you,  and 
you  fail  to  see  the  blessed  opportunity 
till  it  is  too  late,  then  how  rnrrch  hap- 
pier,  how  infinitely  happier,  never  to 
have  seen  it  at  all  !  Young  members 
of  Parliament  must  lie  awake  at  nights, 
one  would  think,  with  their  brains  hot 
and  bursting  with  all  the  admirable 
things  they  would  say  if  they  only  had 
the  speech  to  make  over  again.  But 
those  admirable  things  cannot  now 
shine  in  Hansard.  Hansard  bears  wit¬ 
ness  against  them.  Outside  of  Han¬ 
sard’s  ken,  a  man  may  lay  to  his  soul 
the  flattering  unction  that  he  really 
said  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  the 
thing  which  he  thought  of  on  maturer 
reflection,  and  so,  after  some  repetition 
of  the  tale,  slip  into  a  comfortable  be¬ 
lief  that  he  did  say  it.  But  the  best 
joys  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  ;  and 
it  is  better  both  for  your  fame  and  your 
satisfaction  to  make  a  single  authentic 
score  with  success  than  devise  too  late 
a  hundred  such  brilliant  combinations 
— unless,  indeed,  you  happen  to  be  a 
novelist  or  a  playwright,  when  you  can 
pass  on  the  gratification  to  your  pet 
charac  ter. — Cornh  ill  Magazi ne. 


CROCODILE-SHOOTING  IN  INDIA. 

BY  E.  STEWART. 


The  Indian  crocodile,  or  alligator  as 
it  is  commonly  called  in  India,  is  known 
among  the  natives  by  different  names 
in  different  provinces.  In  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Behar  it  is  called  the  Goh  (with 
a  strong  aspirate  on  the  h)  and  also 
“  Bocha”  or  ‘‘  Boch.”  It  is  so  named 
in  all  police  reports.  I  have  never 
heard  it  called  the  “  Mugger”  by  na¬ 
tives,  though  it  is  known  to  Europeans 
by  this  name,  and  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  name  has  been  conferred  upon 
it  by  them  in  allusion  to  its  “  ugly 
mug.”  In  Bengal  it  is  called  the 
‘‘  Koomheer”  in  common  with  the 
long-nosed  Ghurrial  or  Gavial.  The 
reptile  abounds  in  many  of  the  smaller 


rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  in 
Tirhoot  and  in  Bengal ;  but  is  not 
largely  found  in  the  Ganges  and  bigger 
rivers. 

It  is  known  to  naturalists  as  the 
Crocodilus  palustris  or  bombifrons. 
There  is  another  species  known  as  the 
salt  water  crocodile  {crocodilus  porosus) 
which  inhabits  the  estuaries  of  the 
large  rivers  discharging  their  waters 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  is  plentiful 
in  the  Soonderbunds.  1  have  seen 
gigantic  specimens  of  this  species  on 
the  banks  of  the  Channel  Creek,  so 
large  indeed  that  the  statetnent  of 
their  dimensions  would  be  considered 
simply  incredible.  This  creek,  as  it  is 
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called,  is  a  wide  estuary  connecting  the 
llooghly  with  the  Roy  Mungul,  an¬ 
other  large  estuary  of  the  Ganges.  It 
is  certainly  a  mile  wide,  and  is  a  broad 
and  noble  river  rather  than  a  creek. 
In  going  through  this  river  once  on  a 
steamboat,  a  gigantic  specimen  was 
seen  sunning  himself  on  the  bank.  He 
was  of  a  dirty  gray  color  clouded  all 
over  with  darker  patches,  and  had  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  captain 
steamed  up  quietly  toward  him  in  the 
hope  of  having  a  shot,  but  he  would 
not  allow  us  to  get  nearer  than  150 
yards  before  he  plunged  into  the  water 
"and  vanished.  This  was  in  the  days 
of  smooth  bores.  We,  however,  had 
our  telescopes  bearing  upon  him  all  the 
while,  and  had  a  good  view,  and  I  am 
sure  1  can  say  without  exaggeration 
that  he  was  about  thirty  feet  long,  with 
great  rugged  scales  on  his  head  and 
Wk.  These  monsters  can  have  little 
else  but  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals 
to  live  upon.  The  banks  are  not  in¬ 
habited,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
picking  up  a  stray  bullock  or  man,  or 
feeding  on  corpses.  This  is  the  stream 
known  as  “  Gunga  Saugor”  to  the 
Hindoos,  where  an  annual  festival  was 
held  by  them  in  former  days,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  down  to  the  time  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Large  fleets  of  boats  came 
down  from  Calcutta  and  other  places, 
and  accompanied  with  the  noise  of 
“  tomtoms”  and  other  sonorous  instru¬ 
ments,  women  are  reported  to  have 
flung  their  children  to  the  crocodiles 
and  sharks  as  an  offering  to  the  deity 
of  the  river — the  famous  ”  Gunga  Mai.” 

The  Ghurrial  or  Gavial  is  more  gen¬ 
erally  found  in  the  Ganges  and  large 
rivers,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  cold 
season  basking  in  the  sun,  on  the  nu¬ 
merous  sand- banks  and  islets,  mostly 
with  their  mouths  wide  open.  I  am 
unable  to  divine  whence  the  name 
“Gavial”  is  derived.  During  a  long 
residence  in  Northern  India,  I  have 
never  heard  the  name  used  there,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  “  Ghurrial”  which  is  the  only 
name  I  have  heard  applied  to  this  rep¬ 
tile  by  the  natives. 

The  Indian  crocodile  is  a  ferocious 
and  dangerous  animal,  and  causes  great 
destruction  to  human  life,  especially 
in  Lower  Bengal.  In  the  daily  police 
reports,  you  seldom  fail  to  see  an  ac¬ 


count  of  some  man,  woman,  child,  or 
animal,  either  carried  off  or  wounded 
by  a  crocodile,  and  numerous  cases  are 
no  doubt  never  reported. 

In  all  the  smaller  rivers  of  Jessore 
Pubna  and  other  districts,  the  “  ghaut” 
or  bathing-place  of  every  village  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  palisades,  and  it  is  not  safe 
to  venture  even  into  these  enclosed 
places  incautiously,  for  the  cunning 
reptile  creeps  into  them  at -night  and 
lies  in  wait.  I  once  saw  a  crocodile 
that  had  seized  a  little  girl  by  the  thigh 
in  one  of  these  places,  and  was  swim¬ 
ming  off  with  her  in  his  mouth,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  father  in  a  cocoanut-truuk 
canoe,  with  a  bamboo  pole.  He  com¬ 
pelled  the  crocodile  to  drop  the  child, 
but  it  had  torn  off  one  leg  from  the  hip 
before  doing  so. 

At  Rajmahal,  in  the  Santal  district, 
I  saw,  from  the  veranda  of  my  house, 
a  crocodile  seize  a  bullock  out  of  a 
herd  grazing  on  the  bank  of  a  river. 
There  was  a  sand-bank  in  front  of  my 
house  about  300  yards  away,  which 
was  uncovered  in  the  dry  season,  but 
there  were  always  a  few  pools  of  water 
on  it.  The  crocodile  lay  in  wait  in 
one  of  these,  and  rushing  out  as  the 
cattle  came  to  drink,  seized  one  of  the 
herd  and  dragged  it  toward  the  water. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time,  and  eventually 
the  bullock  got  away,  but  so  badly  in¬ 
jured  that  he  died  shortly  after. 

Meanwhile  I  had  run  down  to  the 
spot,  and  when  I  came  up  I  saw  the 
crocodile  very  quietly  seated  on  the 
bank.  I  fired  and  wounded  him,  but 
he  disappeared  in  the  water  and  was 
not  seen  again.  The  shouting  and 
yelling  of  the  herd  boys,  encouraging 
the  bullock  to  get  away,  though  not 
venturing  to  go  too  near  themselves, 
and  their  antics  while  jumping  around, 
were  amusing.  It  was  an  object  lesson 
to  them  to  beware  of  the  crocodile. 

The  blind  ferocity  of  the  Indian 
crocodile  is  well  known.  I  had  a  young 
specimen  about  six  inches  long  which 
I  kept  in  a  tub  of  water.  In  him  was 
concentrated  all  the  ferocity  of  his 
race.  All  attempts  to  conciliate  him 
were  vain.  A  stick  put  into  the  water 
was  seized  at  once  and  held  with  the 
greatest  tenacity.  There  was  no  get¬ 
ting  him  to  relinquish  his  hold,  and  he 
snapped  with  the  greatest  fury  at  everj- 
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thing  put  into  the  water.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  a  full-grovm 
crocodile,  who  lived  in  a  large  pond, 
so  tame,  that  he  came  swimming  up  to 
a  man,  who,  standing  waist-deep  in 
water,  called  him  by  his  name  “  Kalay 
Khan,”  and  would  take  a  fowl  or  a 
piece  of  flesh  out  of  his  hand  without 
doing  him  any  harm. 

Very  often  a  number  of  crocodiles 
take  up  their  habitation  in  a  pond,  and 
are  not  disturbed  by  the  Indians,  who 
in  time  come  to  consider  them  as  sacred 
animals,  and  feed  them  till  they  are  so 
tame  that  they  may  be  approached  and 
almost  handled  with  impunity. 

Crocodiles  wander  to  long  distances 
on  land,  chiefly  to  change  their  habita¬ 
tions,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  supplies 
falling  short.  When  met  on  their  way 
they  are  invariably  clubbed  or  speared 
by  the  natives,  who  believe  that  the 
gall-bladder  has  medicinal  virtues  and 
always  try  to  get  one. 

A  long  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  the  head  is  not  the  vulnerable 
part  in  an  Indian  crocodile.  Indeed  I 
can  safely  say  that  in  the  course  of  my 
long  experience,  in  which  I  have  made 
crocodile-shooting  a  special  study  for  a 
while,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  one  down  dead  with  a  shot  in  the 
head,  even  from  a  heavy  rifle  aimed 
from  the  very  short  distance  of  six  or 
seven  yards.  The  most  effective  shot 
is  just  behind  the  shoulder,  and  with 
this  shot  I  have  never  failed  to  kill 
dead  on  the  spot.  In  one  of  our  tiger¬ 
shooting  expeditions  we  were  led  to 
beat  along  a  branch  of  the  river  Kosi, 
which,  coming  down  from  the  hills  of 
Nepaul,  flows  between  the  Bhaugulpore 
and  Purneah  districts,  through  flat  al¬ 
luvial  plains,  and  spreads  into  numer¬ 
ous  branches.  While  moving  through 
the  thin  jungle  I  saw  an  immense  croco¬ 
dile  sleeping  on  the  bank  entirely  out 
of  the  water,  with  his  head  toward  the 
river.  I  was  about  fifty  yards  from 
him,  and  fearing  he  would  disappear 
in  the  river,  I  let  drive  at  him  behind 
the  shoulder  with  my  No.  14  smooth¬ 
bore  “  Samuel  Nock’'  muzzle-loader. 
To  my  surprise  the  crocodile  wriggled 
forward  a  pace  or  two  into  the  water 
and  stopped  dead. 

The  mahouts  and  their  assistants 
jumped  off  their  elephants,  tied  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  and  with  difficulty 
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dragged  him  out.  They  then  set  to 
work  to  get  his  gall-bladder.  When 
cut  open  the  stench  was  overpowering, 
and  a  man  putting  his  hand  into  tbe 
cavity  took  out  two  entire  human  skulls 
covered  with  a  green  deposit,  of  bile  I 
suppose.  These  were  probably  the  re¬ 
mains  of  carcases  he  had  devoured.  I 
took  off  his  head  and  carried  it  away, 
leaving  his  body  to  be  devoured  by  the 
tigers  and  vultures.  This  crocodile 
measured  seventeen  feet  in  length. 
The  stench  from  his  stomach  was  so 
horrible  that  a  further  search  for  the 
gall-bladder  could  not  be  made.  In 
the  cold  season  these  crocodiles,  as  well 
as  the  ghurrials  or  gavials,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  basking  in  the  suii, 
and  they  may  be  seen  stretched  out  for 
hours  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  sound  sleep.  It  is  then  that 
crocodile-shooting  can  be  had  in  per¬ 
fection.  There  is  a  small  river  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  district  of  Tir- 
hoot  called  the  Tiljooga,  which  literally 
swarms  with  these  monsters,  and  I  once 
spent  a  few  weeks  with  a  friend  in  a 
regular  crusade  against  them.  The 
river  is  a  narrow  winding  one,  running 
between  high  and  precipitous  banks. 
At  every  fifty  or  sixty  paces  a  croco¬ 
dile,  or  sometimes  tnree  or  four  of 
them,  might  be  seen  lying  fast  asleep 
at  the  foot  of  the  bank  in  the  sun. 
Our  plan  was  to  creep  cautiously  to  the 
edge  of  the  overhanging  hank,  being 
guided  to  the  spot  by  a  man  on  the  op¬ 
posite  shore.  On  getting  above  the 
crocodiles,  we  gave  them  a  plunging 
fire  from  heavy  rifles,  and  generally 
succeeded  in  killing  or  severely  wound¬ 
ing  one  or  two,  but  seldom  succeeded 
in  bagging  one,  as  they  almost  invari¬ 
ably  managed,  even  though  mortally 
wounded,  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
water.  This  result  convinced  me  that 
a  crocodile  is  almost  invulnerable  on 
the  head  or  back,  or  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  generally.  On  one  occasion 
we  came  upon  a  huge  monster  fast 
asleep  on  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  near 
the  edge  of  the  water.  We  were  about 
four  yards  above  him,  my  friend  armed 
with  an  Enfield,  while  I  carried  a 
double-ten  bore  rifle.  We  fired  simul¬ 
taneously  at  his  head.  It  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  miss  from  such  a  short  distance, 
and  we  were  both  cool  and  collected, 
and  had  an  excellent  rest  to  aim  from. 
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The  bullets  took  effect,  but  the  croco-  caped.  I  wonder  in  such  cases  whether 
dile  rolled  into  the  water  and  was  not  be  succeeded  in  digesting  or  disgorging 
seen  again.  the  hook.  It  appears  that  the  presence 

After  shooting  in  this  way  for  a  week  of  metallic  substances  in  large  quanti- 
or  two,  we  found  the  crocodiles  had  be-  ties  in  the  digestive  organs  of  a  croco- 
come  rather  shy  and  dropped  into  the  dile  does  not  incommode  it  much.  In¬ 
water  on  seeing  us  at  a  long  distance,  stances  have  occurred  within  my  knowl- 
We  therefore  changed  our  tactics,  and  edge  of  heavy  metal  anklets  and  bangles 
resolved  upon  hooking  them  first,  and  weighing  several  pounds  being  found 
shooting  them  afterward,  and  found  in  a  crocodile,  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
this  plan  exceedingly  successful.  The  any  the  worse  for  it.  On  one  occasion 
modus  operandi  was  as  follows:  As  a  crocodile  at  least  twelve  feet  long  was 
bait  we  used  a  live  duck.  A  large  and  pulled  bodily  out  of  the  water  a  good 
strong  hook  was  procured,  and  the  way  up  a  sloping  bank  ;  my  friend 
duck  was  fastened  to  this  by  passing  went  up  to  him  and  plunged  the  sword- 
the  prongs  under  its  wings  and  so  ty-  bayonet  of  his  Enfield  rifie  up  to  the 
ing  the  hook  to  the  duck.  The  duck  hilt  into  his  side.  The  crocodile  turned 
was  then  fastened  to  a  piece  of  the  over  with  a  convulsive  struggle,  the 
stem  of  a  plantain-tiee  and  was  floated  bayonet  broke  in  his  body,  and  he 
out  in  mid-stream,  the  end  of  the  made  a  dash  for  the  water,  dragging 
strong  line  fastened  to  the  hook  being  the  men  who  held  the  line.  He  would 
retained  by  a  fisherman,  while  we  hid  probably  have  escaped  had  not  a  bullet 
ourselves  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  in  the  heart  stopped  him. 

Shortly  after  the  bait  had  been  floated  The  fishermen  in  this  river  did  not 
out,  and  the  duck  had  quacked  a  lit-  seem  to  fear  the  crocodiles  much.  Use 
lie,  heads  began  to  pop  up  in  the  wati  r  had  evidently  made  them  familiar  ; 
in  the  most  cautious  manner.  After  a  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  swim  across 
while  a  great  head  was  protruded,  the  in  the  face  of  a  great  crocodile  lying 
duck  was  seized  and  taken  under  wa-  upon  the  bank  and  of  the  many  others 
ter,  and  after  allowing  snfficient  time  that  might  be  in  the  water,  and  I  have 
for  the  swallowing  process  to  be  com-  never  heard  an  instance  of  one  of  them 
pleted,  the  line  was  drawn  in  in  spite  being  taken  or  wounded, 
of  the  resistance  of  the  crocodile.  I  Very  often  when  a  crocodile  was  mor- 
may  remark  here  that  the  hook  was  at-  tally  wounded  he  rolled  off  the  hank 
tached  to  about  a  yard  of  light  steel  into  the  water  and  went  to  the  bottom, 
chain,  to  which  a  strong  line  was  fast-  An  old  fisherman  who  generally  accom- 
ened.  The  crocodile  allowed  himself  panied  us,  named  Buchi  Mullah,  would 
to  be  pulled  up  to  the  edge  of  the  wa-  in  such  a  case  fearlessly  dive  to  the  hot¬ 
ter,  and  we  delivered  a  volley  into  him  tom,  and  when  he  came  up  again  would 
behind  the  shoulder  which  finished  his  say  the  crocodile  was  below,  but  not 
career.  He  turned  belly  upward  in  his  quite  dead  yet.  Afterward  when  he 
death-struggle,  all  resistance  was  over,  found  him  dead,  he  would  dive  down, 
and  he  was  hauled  ashore.  The  fisher-  fasten  a  rope  to  him,  and  have  him 
men  generally  cut  him  up  and  took  hauled  to  the  bank, 
away  'select  parts  for  home  consump-  The  Tiljooga  is  a  narrow  river  not 
tion,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  gall-  more  than  ten  or  twelve  yards  broad, 
bladder  was  secured  and  carried  away  but  of  great  depth.  It  must  therefore 
as  a  prize.  In  sp  te  of  the  strong  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  fish  to 
musky  odor  of  the  crocodile,  and  his  support  such  a  numerous  family  of 
general  repulsiveness  as  an  article  of  crocodiles  as  inhabit  it,  and  which  must 
diet,  he  is  eaten  by  the  fisherman  caste,  constitute  almost  their  sole  food.  It 
who  also  eat  the  large  river  turtle,  is  true  that  men  and  dogs,  and  cattle, 
which  is  an  equally  foul  feeder.  are  sometimes  seized,  but  this  is  sel- 

Matters,  however,  did  not  always  dom.  In  Lower  Bengal,  which  is  a 
end  in  the  peaceful  way  above  de-  very  watery  country  intersected  with 
scribed.  Very  often  the  crocodile  rivers,  and  where  the  people  are  more 
fought  and  struggled  so  that  he  snapped  aquatic  in  their  habits,  deaths  from 
the  chain  to  which  the  hook  was  fast-  this  cause  are  much  more  numerous, 
ened,  or  broke  the  hook  itself,  and  es-  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  great 
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bull  crocodile  appropriates  to  himself 
some  particular  spot,  near  a  ghaut  or 
crossing,  or  some  bend  of  the  river, 
which  he  uses  as  a  “  coign  of  vantage” 
for  his  predatory  purposes.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  there  either  lurking 
in  the  water  or  sleeping  on  the  bank, 
and  comes  in  course  of  time  to  be 
known  as  “  burka  luggaree  gob,”  or 
crocodile  moored  to  the  spot  like  a 
boat.  Most  predaceous  animals  of  this 
kind  have  the  same  habit,  and  readers 
of  Marryat  or  “  Tom  Cringle’s  Log” 
have  no  doubt  read  of  “Port  Koyal 
Jack,”  the  great  shark  so  well  known 
to  the  sailors  in  Jamaica  Harbor. 

Many  such  crocodiles  are  to  be  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiljooga  apparently 
asleep,  but  on  the  look  out,  and  any 
unwary  animal  that  comes  to  drink 
near  the  spot  is  almost  certain  to  be 
seized.  The  cowherd  boys  therefore 
keep  their  cattle  away. 

Crocodiles  are  very  proliBc.  Young 
ones  of  all  sizes  abound  in  the  river, 
and  these  from  the  first  display  the  de¬ 
moniac  ferocity  of  their  species.  The 
eggs  are  laid  on  a  ledge  of  the  bank, 
and  sometimes  about  thirty  or  forty 
yards  from  the  water,  and  are  covered 
with  sand.  The  female  is  always  close 
by  and  rushes  at  any  animal  that  comes 
near  them.  She  even  drives  off  cows 
or  dogs  that  approach  the  spot.  In 
spite  of  her  vigilance,  a  large  majority 
of  the  eggs  and  young  are  destroyed  in 
one  way  or  another.  Immediately  the 
young  are  hatched  they  plunge  into 
the  stream,  and  large  numbers  are  no 
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doubt  eaten  by  fishes  and  other  animals. 
A  very  wise  provision  of  Nature  indeed! 

The  crocodile  is  a  voiceless  creature, 
and  produces  no  sound  whatever.  His 
reasoning  powers  are  very  feeble  in¬ 
deed,  if  he  has  any  at  all.  lie  is  a 
mere  automaton,  acted  on  by  certain 
instincts  or  desires.  The  most  he  can 
acquire  in  the  way  of  knowledge  is  to 
know  when  he  is  called  to  be  fed. 

As  to  his  congener  the  ”  ghurrial” 
or  “  gavial,”  his  habits  are  very  sim¬ 
ilar.  This  creature  is  not  found  in  the 
smaller  rivers,  according  to  my  experi¬ 
ence,  but  is  plentiful  in  the  Ganges 
and  large  rivers,  llis  jaws  and  teeth 
are  specially  adapted  for  seizing  fish, 
and  I  have  often  seen  one  in  the  Ganges 
swimming  away  with  a  large  30-lb.  fish 
which  he  held  up  above  the  water  as 
he  proceeded.  They  grow  to  a  formid¬ 
able  size,  and  would  be  most  ugly  cus¬ 
tomers  to  meet  in  the  water  no  doubt, 
though  I  have  never  heard  of  a  man  or 
a  cow  being  taken  by  one.  In  all  es¬ 
sential  points,  excepting  the  seizure  of 
land  animals  as  prey,  the  habits  of  the 
“  ghurrial”  and  crocodile  are  alike. 

They  require  to  resort  to  the  land  at 
times,  though  they  generally  inhabit 
the  water,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  some  parts  of  India,  though 
not  in  those  of  which  I  have  been  spealc- 
ing,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  rain¬ 
less  season,  and  remain  in  a  state  of 
torpor  until  the  rains  come,  when  they 
issue  forth  with  their  appetites  whetted 
by  a  long  abstinence. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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Most  strange  it  is  to  stand  when  shades  are  free — 

Loosed  from  the  light  that  chained  them  here  and  there. 
To  hold  their  hushed  dominion  everywhere — 

To  stand  and  commune  with  them  silently. 

For  one  was  bound  by  daylight’s  tyrant  glare. 

The  faithful  follower  of  a  cur  to  bo  ; 

And  one  was  forced — light  fetters  needed  he — 

To  wait  all  day  upon  a  maiden  fair. 

And  each  wore  then  the  shape  of  love  or  loathing 
Of  him  whom  Day  their  daylight  master  made  ; 

Now  all  have  doffed  their  loved  or  hated  clothing. 

And  mingle  o’er  the  earth  in  shapeless  shade. 

And  we,  when  Death  shall  loose  our  souls  from  Self, 

Shall  shudder  to  have  served  so  foul  an  elf. 


